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TO 



THE REV. GEORGE SMITH, 

MINISTER OF TRINITY CHAPEL, FOFLAK, LONDON. 

My dear Friend, 

After twenty years of unbroken and 
strongly-cemented friendship, it gives me un- 
feigned pleasure to inscribe these pages to You. 
Your career has been one of unusual success ; 
and yet no man can fiU the position which you 
do, or enjoy so large a space in the eye of the 
public, or be so deeply committed to many of 
the Benevolent, Educational, and Evangelical 
Movements of the day, without suflfering more 
or less from the spirit of Envy and Detraction. 
In such circumstances, it is a glory to suflfer. 
The instincts of Great Souls are always tending 
to some nobler end ; and let the spirit of depre- 
ciation be what it may, such minds have a pre- 
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deBtined sway which cannot but be felt. They 
stand out from their fellows, as Men above them 
and before them. 

Among these Master Minds, may you ever hold 
a higher place; prepared for eyery surrender and 
for every sacrifice ! As a burning and a shining 
light, may you long continue to shed a brighter 
and a holier influence over our world, and in 
heaven, shine as the firmament, in glory everlast- 
ing! 

With every sentiment of profound and affec- 
tionate regard, I am. 

My dear Friend, 

Yours most sincerely, 

ROBERT FERGUSON. 



PREFACE. 



I AM indebted to the suggestion of an enKght- 
ened and beloved Friend, for the subject of this 
work. Hia idea was, that it might have formed 
the groundwork of a popular Lecture ; my con- 
ception, on the other hand, has given birth to a 
goodly volume. The materials were found so 
abundant, that the difficulty was to keep within 
the proper limits. Not a few of even the rarer 
and more instructive examples have been very 
unwillingly left out ; nor would it be difficult to 
compose a Second Series of equal character and 
interest. 

Great Men are the property of no one country, 
and of no one age. They appear in all lands, 
and in all times. They differ according to the 
period in which they live, and according to the 
mission they have to fulfil. The man of the 
Thirteenth or the Sixteenth Century, would not 
have been qualified for the work of the present 
day; and the Man of this Nineteenth Century, 
could not have done the deeds of those earlier, 
ruder, more trying Times. 

The correspondence between the Great Man 
and hia Age, is something roal ; bat for this fact, 
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and he could not represent his times; and the 
times would offer him nothing to do. He must 
possess the spirit of his age, if the age is to 
receive any impression j6x)m him. This is just 
as true of the Present as of the Past. Real Great- 
ness has not for ever disappeared from our world. 
The Age of Great Men can never be past, for 
there is always something to be done in this our 
lower world, challenging the powers and the 
doings of the noblest spirits, the most heroic for 
God and Truth — ^for Man and Eight. Hence it 
is, that the Great Types of our Himianity are 
ever being reproduced, and are ever re-appearing. 
To be cast in such a mould, is a glorious pre- 
eminence ; but he that would be Great, must lay 
his accoimt with sacrifice and suffering, up to their 
last possible point. The characteristics of the 
Great Man, are: — ^that in spirit and intent he 
stands erect ;^ speaks with a tongue of fire ; ex- 
pressed his inmost soul in his doings ; lets go his 
hold of self in pursuit of his chosen object ; and 
is willing to lose everything for it. 

To bring out these characteristics into stronger 
Kght, is the aim of the present volimie. How 
far I have succeeded it is for others to determine. 
The effort here put forth may, at least, serve as a 
contribution to something better. 

R. F. 

Byde^ Decbmbeb, 1857. 
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THE PENALTIES OF GEEATNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

RELATION OF THE GREAT MAN TO HUMANITY. 

Time lias its Epoclis, and eacli epocli lias its Men : 
its notable men and true. There are thousands 
who come into this our world, bearing the human 
name, and who after a few years pass out of it, of 
whom it may be said that their very existence was 
unknown. Having done nothing while in it to 
enrich or to bless the world, it suffers nothing and 
loses nothing by their removal. Not so in reference 
to our Great Men. They rise far above the masses, 
and stand, like a grand extended chain of moun- 
tains, communicating the one with the other in all 
countries and through all time, with an ear ever 
open to the higher utterances of truth and life, 
whether they come from the past or from the 
present; and with a mind prepared and willing 
to express and repeat them in their most living 
form. It is thus that the history of the world is, 
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2 RELATION OF THE GREAT MAN 

• 

in fact, the history of the world's Great Men. If 
** humanity sums up entire nature and represents 
it," it follows that " Great Men in their turn sum 
up and represent humanity." There must be 
Great Men to form an epoch in history, and we can 
be at no loss to give the history of the epoch, if 
there be given to us the series of Great Men who 
lived during that period of time. As Great Men, 
they could only represent the spirit of their times 
and nation ; and just in the degree with which we 
are acquainted with the men, are we qualified to 
pronounce on the character of the age and the 
people to whom they belonged. 

Though the Great Man rises above the level of 
common humanity, he is no more to be looked 
upon as distinct and separate from the masses 
beneath him than the loftiest moimtain that bathes 
its head in heaven can be said to be independent 
of the earth from whose surface it rises in its 
sublimity and its grandeur : — 

" Pay not thy praise to lofty things alone : — 
The plains are everlasting as the hills.'' 

The Great Man is linked to his race by a bond 
which he cannot sunder: — ^is a partaker of the 
very himianity which he represents, and it is in 
virtue of his union with this humanity that he is 
qualified either to speak or to act on its behalf. 
The higher inspirations with which he is filled are 
in great part to be ascribed to the struggles which 
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are going on in the breast of the masses below ; 
and it is by previous eommunioii with them that 
he has become the expositor of their thoughts and 
feelings — the guide and master of their will. 
Whatever may be the mighty purposes and plans 
which are swelling his own bosom, they must 
have their tj-po and being among the people ; 
and however pure may be the fire which is burn- 
ing upon the altar of hia own soul, it is from 
them that there must go up the breath whieh is to 
fan it into its final flame. There may be a people 
without any Great Man, but tliere can be no Great 
Man apart from the inward life and struggle of the 
people. He is great in vii-tue of thedr littleness, 
and strong in virtue of their weukness. What in 
them is diffused, is in him concentrated ; and what 
they cannot do even in the mass, he can accompKsh 
alone, by theii' simply giving up their will to his 
guidance and command. Still he is one with 
them. Just as the traveller whom we see on 
yonder mountain height began his ascent from the 
plain, 80 the Greatest Man of whom our world can 
boast, is but one of ourselves standing on higher 
ground, and, in virtue of his wider intelligence, 
his nobler thoughts, his loftier character, his purer 
inspiration, or his more manly doing, claiming the 
empire as his right. 

The man who has nothing more to represent or 
express tlian himself; who is so swallowed up 
in liis own individuality as to be indiffcrent to 
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everything else, can never be great. Not that 
Grreat Men lose their individuality in their repre- 
sentative character. To represent the spirit of 
their age; they must to a certain extent retain 
their individual life and action. If they lost their 
individuality in any generally representative cha- 
racter, they would be unfit to fill the place and 
do the work to which Providence has called them. 
Granted that they are wholly pervaded with the 
spirit of their times, how can they express this 
spirit apart from their own individual life and 
modes of action P The spirit of the age may 
belong to the whole body of the people, but the 
people want a medium through which to express it ; 
and this medium can be found only in those who 
stand above them, and who from this height have 
the command over them. " Open the books of 
history — you there find proper names alone ; and 
it is impossible that it should be otherwise, for if 
the masses act only for themselves, they do nothing 
by themselves ; they act by their chiefs, who alone 
occupy the foreground, and who alone fall imder 
the eye of the spectator and of the historian.'' 
The Great Man so far gives up self as to allow it to 
be lost and absorbed in the common good ; but in 
seeking to work out this common good, he so 
retains his individuality as to rise above every 
popular prejudice and every vulgar obstacle, and 
pursue an independent line of action. Both in 
thinking and acting there is the individual self. 
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but this individuality is in such perfect harmony 
with the universal thought and feoling as to give to 
that thought and feeling the utterance and the em- 
bodiment whiuh it would not otherwise harefoimd. 
If he only is to be accounted " a Great Man who 
inhabits a higher sphere of thought, info which 
other men rise with labour and difficulty," then it 
is vain to look for any larger nimaber of these 
nobler tyiies of humanity in any one age. If an 
epoch in time includes all nations, then taking the 
Great Men of all countries, we might have no mean 
list of UlustriouH names ; but these are compara- 
tively few when restricted to a single nation or to 
a single age. In any given department, one Great 
Man in an age may be all that is needful to cm- 
body and express the will of thousands. That 
higher sphere which he fills has been create<l for 
him by them ; and if they had nothing to express 
and nothing to effect, then he could have nn 
representative character on the earth. They ap- 
pear in him ; but if humanity in tUem had nothing 
to say or nothing to do, his voice would never be 
raised, nor his arm be lifted, nor hia soul be moved. 
He has only caught the echo of some thousand 
tongiics, and dares from, the higher groimd on 
which he stands to ask for that for which humanity 
pantt) and waits. He is but a larger mirror, in 
which the mind of others is reflected ; and did he 
not give the truest possible reflection of the heart 
and will of those beneath him, ho could in no 
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sense be their representative. He must be in union 
and sympathy with those who come not into view, 
otherwise he can never speak in their name, or 
reveal their life, or work out their good. If he 
choose for his pedestal anything but the spirit of 
his age, he will suddenly find himself thrown from 
his height, and trampled under the feet of those 
whom in his proud pretension he undertook to 
embody and represent— to inform and to guide. 
And this deservedly. The world has had show 
enough, and sham enough, any more to take the 
shadow for the substance, the semblance for the 
reality, the dead form for the living man. 

It has been weU said, that " when there is no- 
thing great to do, the Great Man is impossible.'^ If 
he is only the instrument of a power which is not 
his own, then to become its representative, the 
power itself must have an actual existence. It is 
thus that the age impresses itself on the man, as 
really and truly as the man gives its character to 
the age. There must be an influence acting upon 
him from without, if he is to leave behind him a 
single trace in history. It is a profound truth, 
that " humanity has no time to waste in attending 
to individuals who are nothing else than indi- 
viduals." It is only when humanity, as such, has 
something to say, or something to do, which leaves 
all the little sayings and the little doings of mere 
individuality at an infinite distance, that men will 
appear on the stage of time equal to their mighty 
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part. To look for them at any other period, or in 
any other circumstances, would be wholly in Tain. 
To borrow the words of Cousin : — "-You cannot 
produce the Great Man boi'ore his time, and you 
cannot ninke him die before his time ; — you cannot 
displace nor advance him, nor put him back ; — 
you cannot continue his exiatencG and replace him, 
for he existed only because ho had his work to do ; 
he existe no longer, because there is no longer any- 
thing for him to do ; and to continue him is to 
continue a useless part." Ho has his day, his place, 
his work ; and having successfully fiilfilled hia sub- 
lime raisfiion by impressing upon his age those 
characters which can never be effaced, and giving 
tfl the world the most imperishable results, he goes 
down to hia grave amid a nation's tears and bene- 
dictions. 

We say — suceessfulh/ ; for " whoever does not 
succeed is of no use in the world, leaves no groat 
results, and passes away as if he had never been." 
The moment that a man becomes poasoascd of the 
spirit of his times, and realizes the fact that Heaven 
designs him to be the representative of his nation's 
life and power — the moment that he be<.:omes eon- 
soious of the power within him being derived and 
representative, then follows the most earnest, the 
most intense devotion to hia purpose. He must 
succeed. The difficulties and the impossibilities of 
other men enter not into his calculation. The 
faith which inspires his mind, gives tone to his 
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voice, and nerve to his arm, and soul to his deeds. 
No faint or indistinct articulations fall from his 
fire-tipped tongue ; no doubtful or pusillanimous 
doings make up his life. There is no halt in his 
step, and no turning aside from his purpose ; but 
an eager and an earnest pressing towards the goal. 
His individual energy is as nothing compared with 
the inspiration derived from a people's life ; and, 
filled with this sublimer inspiration, he so prose- 
cutes his object, as to make his every foot-fall that 
of the man who knows that he has a mission to 
fiilfil and a work to do, and that in fulfilling the 
one, and in doing the other, he seeks not his own 
glory. 

The Great Man has been defined as " one who 
has done such works as none other man had done 
before him; who has in any way considerably 
exalted the standard of excellence which he found 
existing; who has heightened for us our idea of 
the capabilities of our common nature. To see 
things hitherto invisible to others, and so to 
embody them as that henceforth others shall see 
them too — to attempt things heretofore impossible 
to others, and so to realize them as that hence- 
forth others shall do them too — either of these 
things is the token of a Great Man. The greatest 
men have been able both to See and to Do: — ^they 
have combined in their characters equally insight 
and energy — elevation of mind and decision of 
will." Assuming this as a true definition, the 
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writer goes on to say, that " the poet is a Great 
Man ; for he is one who sees the Eenntiful iind the 
Influential, the Permanent and the SpirituaJ, in all 
around him — in Nature equally as in Man — and 
can utter his thoughts of them so clearly and so 
musically as that all they who have sound hearts 
shall echo them. Sueh was Shakspeare, such 
was Milton. The painter is a Great Man ; for he 
is one who has within him a tj'pe of form which 
has no aixdietype on earth, and yet can so clothe 
his idea, that all they who have keen eyes shall 
acknowledge its reality. Such was Eafi'aelle, eueh 
was Leonardo da Vinci. The philosopher and man 
of science are Great Men : — for they are those who 
have skill to read the generally illegible hand- 
writing of Deity wliich is inscribed upon his 
works — to interpret ajjpearances, to discover 
causes, to discern and to reveal the hidden springs 
oi" things, their laws and lite ; and knowing these, 
to conjecture something more than others of man's 
true position in the visible universe, and probable 
destiny beyond it. Such was Bacon- — such was 
Newton. But men of this first class (men of 
thought) are not so interesting to us, or, perhaps, 
so instructive to us, as men of the latter (men ol' 
action;) because they are not so imitable by us. 
Mental endowments are most conspicuous in them, 
and the limit of these in ourselves has been ah-eady 
in the main determined for iia irrevocably by God ; 
while the degree of our epiiitual attainments is. 
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through His grace, in a great measure dependent 
upon ourselves. No man can become as Newton, 
if he has not been so pecuKarly gifted of God ; 
any man may become as Luther, be he now* whom 
he may. Howard is imitable by all, Shakspeare 
by none."* Strong objection might be taken to 
some of these positions. There is a certain sense 
in which Luther is just as inapproachable as Bacon, 
and Howard as inimitable as Shakspeare. Each 
was a divinely endowed man, and without the 
same supernatural endowment, no man could ever 
reach the ground which they respectively occupied. 
This, however, does not prevent us from admitting, 
that " a man who has a noble cause, and who 
subordinates, and even sacrifices himself to it — he 
is a Great Man. A man who does his duty in 
despite of all outward contradiction, and who 
reverences his conscience so greatly as that, to pre- 
serve it unharmed, he will face any difficulty and 
submit to any penalty, he is a Great Man." 

It may be a bare truism, that what is great is 
not always good, but what is good must always be 
great ; and yet the greatness which springs from 
goodness, must have in it a diviner element and 
more enduring. The nearer we can approach the 
infinite and unchangeable Perfection, the more 
must we partake of both the good and the great. 
The love of God involves the love of the true, and 

* Myers* Lectures on Great Men, pp. 1—3. 
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whoever stands on the side of truth, no less 
prepared to fight its battles than to share its 
triumphs, cannot but be a heroic man. What 
can we call the strife and tho struggle of all higher 
life, but the continual effort of truth to free our 
world of whatever is wrong in principle and false 
in action ; and hence the martyrs to truth have 
been many and more Ulustrioua. They fought not 
80 much for tho principles of freedom, as for the 
freedom of principle. To be left free to think, and 
equally free to give utterance to thought, is a good 
for which the noblest of our race have prayed, and 
wrestled, and bled — a boon which has come down 
to us as a blood-bought inheritance, and which 
ought to be dear to us as our own souls. 

If " the fame of a atatcsmaa must be written on 
his face, and the victories of a general on his 
muscles," then it is only simply true, that all 
real greatness must reveal itself in a noble eleva- 
tion of mind above all merely private, personal 
interesta. When Dundee went out to the Pass 
of Killicrankie with vcrj' disproportionate numbers 
to meet the English in their march and progress, 
he despised all discouragements, and perlbrmed 
a part to which both piety and romance have 
given their highest colouring. This celebrated 
Pass, formed by the lofty mountains impending 
over the Garry, rushes btdow in a dark, deep, and 
rocky channel, so overhung with natural wood 
that the river would be indiscernible but for its 
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thunder-roar, or the dashing and the foaming of 
its tuniidtiious waters over the precipitous crag. 
This awful and gloomy passage could offer a path 
scarcely wide enough for three men abreast, and 
through which nothing but extreme necessity 
could justify a general in leading his troops. The 
English were allowed to proceed without molesta- 
tion, and on emerging from the defile, discovered 
the enemy on the opposite hills. Dimdee, who 
had arranged his men in solid columns according 
to their clans, lost not a moment; and amid 
the glowing sunset of one of the warmest days in 
July, he descended to the attack. In a few 
minutes infantry and cavalry were broken. The 
enemy was seized with imiversal panic. First 
in attack, Dundee is foremost in pursuit. In 
advance of his men, and seeing a certain company 
somewhat tardy in its movements, he rode up with 
aU speed to bring it down to the charge. While 
pointing with extended arm to the Pass, and 
moving his hand to quicken their pace, a random 
shot entered between the joints of his harness and 
carried with it a mortal wound. As he was 
riding off the field, he fainted, and falling from 
his horse, was caught in the arms of one of his 
attendants. Having recovered from the faintness, 
he desired those by whom he was surrounded to 
lift him up, and turning his eyes to the field of 
combat, he inquired, "How goes the day?" to 
which he received for answer : — " Well !— well 
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for the king." "With true magnanimity and calm 
satisfaction, he said, "Then I am well;" and 
expired! To the Great Man life and death 
are in themselvM things indifferent. The proba- 
bilities, either on the one side or on the other, 
enter not into his calculation. Life to liim is 
precious only in relation to its object or its end ; 
and if in his race to reach the goal death over- 
take him, he dies amid the songs and the shouts 
of those purer spirits who surround hiin as a great 
cloud of witnesses, and whose soft wings have not 
only fanned and refreshed him on his way, but 
now boar him into the circle of those who have 
finished their course. It was while standing on 
the poop of hia vessel amid the heat and the fire 
of severer combat, that Nelson received his mortal 
wound ; and on being afterwards assured that the 
day was in favour of hie country's flag, he breathed 
out his spirit with the words on his lips, — " Thank 
God ! I have done my duty ! " It is to him who 
is faithiid unto death, that there is held out the 
crown of glory ; and the honours which may have 
been withheld from him during life, will be hung 
on his bier, or strewed upon his grave, while with 
deeper reverence posterity will pronounce hia name 
and rehearse bis deeds. 

Emerson says, that " Nature never sends a Great 
Man into the planet without confiding the secret 
to another sold." But for this simple fact, and he 
could have no reception among men. There must 
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be some one with whom he can enter into com- 
munion, and who can sympathise in some degree 
with his inner life and power. The secret which 
was at first confined to a single bosom, soon be- 
comes known to others, and ere long every eye is 
turned to the man who is supposed to have taken 
up into himself not more the spirit of his times 
than the life of his nation, and from whom are 
expected deeds of heroic faith and greatness. The 
responsibility which now attaches to his position 
is greater than its exaltation. The interests of a 
whole people are in his hands, and to their cause 
he is solemnly committed. In whatever degree 
he has caught the spirit of his times, he has in 
turn diflftised a spirit whose struggle is for freer 
life and wider freedom ; and hence whoever may 
turn out to be recreant or untrue, he must be 
faithful among the faithless. There must be no 
faltering in his words — no hesitation in his move- 
ments. We may be quite sure that Heaven's 
living fire has never touched the lips of the man — 

" Who blows old altar- coals, with sole desire 
To weld anew the spirit's broken chains." 

It is only in the degree that "hearts are wide 
open on the Gfodward side," that they will open on 
the side of Man, and be true to the life and the 
claims of humanity. The Great Man must be 
delivered from the littleness and the selfishness of 
his own nature, and, in the spirit of true self- 
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sacrificing love, let everything bo absorbed in the 
good of his raee. Then only is he qualified to 
become the leader of others ; — and him they will 
follow, Jost as the nations of old did sit at the 
Propheta' feet, and learn from lips inspired, the 
lessons of Ufe and freedom, so any man who is in 
fact the type and representative of a people's spirit, 
will ever find open ears, and susceptible hearts, 
and obedient minds to his living and life-giving' 
words. The nation appeai-s in the man, and hence 
they not only sympathize with him, but submit to 
him. Though he is only the servant of those whom 
he commands, his service ensures their obedience. 
They have confidence in him, and are enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to him, lie is " their true image — 
their ideal ; and under this title they adore and 
follow him who is their idol and their chief." 

At hia very name their souls do kindle "like a 
fire new-stirred;" and should his banner stream 
" like a thunder-cloud against the wind," they will 
follow it so long as one single shred remains. So 
long as he embodies and expresses their inward 
life, he may rely on their allegiance and their 
service. His deeper sympathy with their feelings, 
strengthens their attachment to his standard. He 
stands before them, not only in the form and the 
figure of a man, but in every part and portion of 
his being — A man; while the recognition of their 
common humanity on his side, cannot fiiU to add to 
their mutual interest, to heighten their mutual 
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confidence, and to draw them into a union whose 
bond is stronger than death. Has not Christianity 
had its heroes and its sufferers P Has not Science 
had its martyrs? Has not Patriotism had her 
sons, who have bled for their country's weal? 
And has not Liberty had those who have nobly died 
in her defence? Neither few nor faint are the 
hearts which beat faithfiil to freedom and to truth ; 
and those alone are the deeds which will outlive 
the years of time that now goad the soul to be 
erect and free. 

** He's true to God who's true to man, whereyer wrong is 

done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, 'neath the aU-beholding 

sun; 
That wrong is also done to us, and they are slayes most base 
Whose loTe of right is for themselyes, and not for aU their 

race. 
God works for aU. Ye cannot hem the hope of being free 
With parallels of latitude, with mountain range, or sea ; 
Put golden padlocks on Truth's lips, be callous as ye will, — 
From soul to soid o'er aU the world leaps one electric thriU." 

The most accursed among men is the traitor to 
humanity. The noblest thing in this our world is 
man. What can we substitute for those sympathies 
and aspirations — those words and deeds, which make 
man really and truly man ? Things exist for man, 
and not man for things. He wills that they should 
be, or he wiUs that they should cease to be. With 
their disappearance nothing is taken from himianity, 
and for the free and fijll development of this hu- 
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manity everything must give place. Hence the 
difficulty and the conflict in working out the free- 
dom and the happiness of the world. The toil 
that would gain renown must be patient, self- 
denying — enduring. All enterprise involves la- 
bour, and the labour of enterprise is often the most 
humbling and the most mortifying. It calls for 
earnest hearts and strong, and they who imdertake 
it must have faith in God, faith in truth, faith in 
themselves. They must confide themselves to the 
genius of their age, and believing that Heaven is 
working in them and through them, must carry 
themselves boldly in the face of all opposition. 
He who would grasp the spear of Achilles, must 
have a strong hand, nor let it fall till victory 
has crowned the conflict. 



CHAPTER IL 

PENALTIES INSEPARABLE FKOM GREATNESS. 

To side with Truth ere the trump of fame has 
sounded in her favour, is indeed noble ; but nobler 
still is it to keep abreast with Truth amid the fire 
and the force of opposition. All higher virtue 
demands her champions and her martyrs ; — every 
worthier deed involves so much of surrender and 
of sacrifice : — ^heroic doing leads to corresponding 
suffering. It is impossible that actions which 
appeal to humanity and to God, can escape the 
penalty which attaches to the sense and the per- 
formance of duty. Each one must bear the cross 
on which self is to be crucified, and there are 
circumstances in which it is better not to live. 
To lay life and self on the altar of truth, justice, 
or humanity, is a sacrifice acceptable — ^well-pleas- 
ing unto God. It is mean to live, when it would 
be noble to die ; and it is noble to die, when life 
can no more be life. This is heroism. The true- 
ness of our living gives grandeur to our dying. 

We mean not to say that the Great Man has 
neither imperfection nor defect. If " there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous," 
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then not greater is the descent from greatnesa to 
meanness, or from goodness to wickedness. But 
the distinction between the man aiid the Great 
Man, as pointed out by Cousin should never be 
forgotten. These are his words: — "There are 
two parts in a Great Man — the part of the Great 
Man and the part of the man : — the first alone 
belongs to history; the second should be aban- 
doned to memoirs and biography ; . . , . History 
should be a classic drama — it should bring together 
all the details and individual traits into a unity ; 
it should place in a clear light the idea which a 
Great Man represents. The philosophy of history 
does not know individuals who are simply indi- 
viduals ; it omits, it Ignores the purely individual 
and biographical side of man, for this very simple 
reason, that this is not what humanity has soen in 
him ; that it has not adored him nor followed him 
on account of this, but notwithstanding this. The 
fimdamental rule of the philosophy of history in 
regard to Great Men is to do aa humanity docs, to 
judge them by what they have done, not by what 
they have wished to do ; to neglect the description 
of weaknesses inherent in their individuality, and 
which have perished with it, and to fasten itself 
upon the great things which they have done, 
which have served humanity, and which still 
endure in the memory of men ; in short, to search 
out and establish what constitutes them historical 
persomiges, what has given them power and glory, 
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namely, the idea which they represent, and their 
intimate relation with the spirit of their times and 
of their nation/' 

Even then there is no escape from the penalties 
of greatness. We speak not here of that great- 
ness which glitters in a cloud and then melts away, 
nor of that glory, which, "like a circle in the 
water, never ceaseth to enlarge itself," till it is 
lost in its very diffiision. Not the greatness which 
depends on either fortune or favour — ^nor on the 
dignities and the distinctions which owe their ex- 
istence to some royal smile. On such royal smiles 
did Wolsey live, but lived to learn how wretched 
is the man who hangs on princes' favours ; and 
hence the force and the truth of the words which 
our great dramatic poet puts into his mouth, 
subsequent to his fall : — 

" FareweU, a long farewell, to all my greatness ; 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man ! fuU surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many samimers, in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth, my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me." 

Nor can we wonder that even a crown should 
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sit uneasily upon the brow of him who had to aak 
Heaven's forgiTeness for the means by which he 
came to its possession. The accidental distinctions 
of birth and rank are not in themselves worthy of 
the name of greatness, and if there be nothing 
more and nothing better to sustain it, even royalty 
itself will be found a burden. Never were truer 
words uttered than those which fell from the lips 
of prince Henry as he sat by the deathbed of his 
royal father : — 

" Why doth the crown lie there upon hie pillow, 
Being io tcoubleBome a bedfellow ? 
Oh! polish' d pertiiThatiott ! golden care ! 
That keep'at the porta of slumber open wide 
To many a watchiiil night ! — sleep with it now ! 
Yet not BO Bound, and half so deeply avect, 
Ab he, whoBe brow, with homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the wateh of night." 

Not only is the peasant oftentimes a happier man 
than his prince, but more true greatness comes 
from the cottage than the palace. Socrates worked 
with his father as a statuary; and with chisel in 
hand had learned to touch the stone into a figure, 
ere he knew how to reason with philosophere in the 
schools. Luther came up from the dark, deep 
mines at Mansfeld to be the head and the leader 
of a movement onlv second in importance to the 
introdjaction of Christianity. Richardson, in the 
hiunble capaeity of a printer's apprentice, was 
wont to buy his own candlo, that his master might 
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not be defrauded, and steal an hour from sleep to 
improve his mind and lay the foundation for future 
literary fame. The author of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Burrounded by the dry dust of a lawyer's office, 
and with nothing more than the rudiments of 
a common education, rose to the highest eminence; 
while Morrison, the Chinese scholar and missionary, 
laboured at the trade of a last and boot-maker, and 
kept his lamp from being blown out by so placing 
a volume of Matthew Henry's Commentary, as at 
once to guard the flame, and make it easy for him 
to lay up its contents in his mind and memory. 
Genius and greatness are the property of no one 
class. Heaven beatows his gifts according to his 
own will, hut that will is supremely gracious to 
every order and to every rank. While a Mosea 
is taken from the court of Pharaoh, an Elisha is 
found following the plough ; — there is a Da^'id 
tending sheep, as well as a Daniel mingling with 
princes. If Milton is qualified to bo the secretary 
of the Protector of England, at a crisis in England's 
history, Bunyan is divinely taught to be the 
guide and the counsellor of his race on their way 
to glory. 

What has been said of Genius is equally true of 
Greatness — that it is not always revealed even to* 
its own kindred ; and when it is recognised how 
often does it excite the jealousy or the envy of 
other minds ! Nor can there exist this state of 
foeling without blinding our eyes to the highest 



QCGS. " When Le Brun heard of the death 
of Le Sueur, he said that he felt as if a thoni had 
just been taken out of his foot. Bellino warns 
Titian that he will never succeed in painting ; 
and Titian, crowned with fame, scowls upon the 
dawning honours of Tintoretto. Pordenone, at 
Venice, kept a shield and dagger by his side. 
Not seldom the theologian, the poet, and the man 
of letters, display the same temper. Bossuet 
condemns the Telemachus of Fenelon ; Corueille 
doubt* the dramatic powers of Racine ; and Vol- 
taire smiles condescendingly at the humour of Le 
Sage." This misapprehension is one of the more 
common pcnaltieB of true greatness. Motives arc 
sure to be misinterpreted, and conduct ie not less 
sure of being misunderstood. At the very point 
where the deepest sympathy should be expressed 
and enjoyed, the man will find himself deserted — 
isolated and alone. Pride will not deign to 
Eicknowlodge either the doer or his deeds. Envy 
detracts from the highest merit ; prejudice is 
unfavourable to the purest truth ; passion will 
corrupt the sim.pleat judgment, and self-love will 
eeek to shade and darken the fairest fame. Calvin 
read the writings of Servetus with a strongly 
prejudiced mind, and hence he found a heresy 
in every line. Nor can we forget what happened 
to Pope on the first publication of the "Essay 
on Man," without his name. "Mallett, a noisy 
contractor of literary all-work, colled at Twicken- 
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ham soon after its appearance. Pope, who deKghted ' 
to do everything by stratagem, inquired the news 
of bookfi. His visitor infonned him that the 
latest puhlication was something about Man ; that 
he had ghincod at it, but detecting the incom- ] 
petency of the writer, soon tossed it aside. Pope, 1 
with exquisite cruelty, told him the secret. 

" Pope might sit in hia grotto, and amuse him* 
self with inventing new tortures for the purgatory 
of dunces : — his fame and his fortune were sure. 
But suppose the author of the Essay to have been 
a genius struggling up the hill — a Chatterton with 
a Walpole for a patron — that pert falsehood of 
Mallett might have overset all his hopes. How 
often has such a catastrophe befallen the worthiest 
adventurer ! Putting to sea with hia first freight, 
the enemy — in the strong image of Jeremy Collier 
— has fired the beacons, drawn down the posse 
at his landing, and charged him while he was 
standing on the beach." • How true is it, that in 
this world of envy and detraction, "insulted in- 
tellect is crowned after its death, and the eloquent 
panegyric is a chamber where the author lies in 
state ! The scorn and anguish of a life are recom- 
pensed by the magnificence of the mourning, while i 
a beautiful colour seems to bathe the sleeper from ! 
the overhanging canopy ! " i 

The impression which we receive of anv object 
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depends on the mediimi througli whicli wc look at 
it. Newton found that a star exammed through 
a glass dimmed with smoke, ia reduced to the 
merest speck of light. Nor can it he denied that 
such is the envy, or prejudice, or passion common 
to us all that the tendency is ever to depress and 
depreciate the most undoubted reputation. The 
same lips which would extol Charles as a martyr, 
would pronounce Cromwell to be a murderer ; or, 
to transpose the terms, the man who is prepared to 
hail Cromwell as the saviour of his country, is sure 
to look at Charles in the light and character of a 
traitor. Eeal greatness is independent of its de- 
fects and its failings. Weakness attaches to every 
tj'pe of our humanity, and this weakness may 
reveal itself in connexion with the mightiest and 
the most Hving doings. Bossuet, whose mental 
strength and powers of oratory were unequalled, 
and who had broken the spear with the strongest 
intellects of the world, allowed himself to be put 
in antagonism with Madame Guyon through the 
misrepresentations and the violence of her known 
enemies ; and in his dispute with Fenelon, to 
descend from a question of doctrine and of truth, ta 
a. mere personal invective, or to a contest for the 
mastery. When those illustrious men entered the 
lista, there were seen " two combatants, rather 
equal than alike ; one of them of consummate skill, 
covered with the laurels ho had gained in his 
combats for the Church : — an indefatigable w 
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His age and repeated victories might have di*- , 
penscd tiim from fiirtter service ; but his mind, , 
still \igorous, and auporior to the weight of yeare, i 
preserved in his old age a great portion of the fire 
of hia early days. The other, in the strength and 
manhood of earlier life, was not as yet much known 
by his writings, but enjoying the highest reputation 
for his eloquence and the lof'tinesa of hia genius. He 
had long been familiar with the subject that came 
under discussion. A perfect master of its facts and 
language, there was nothing in it which he did not 
comprehend; nothing in it which he could not 
explain ; and everyt.hing he explained appeared 
plausible," On which it has well been said, 
" Bossuet had the experience of age, Fenelon had 
the energy of manhood ; the one was great in the 
reputation he enjoyed, the other in the hopes 

ho inspired Boasuet was naturally a 

man of strong passions, which had been strength- 
ened probably by the controversies in which ha 
had been engaged, and by that ascendency over 
other minds which it had become the habit to con- 
cede to him. Fenelon was naturally mild and 
amiable, without the weakness which often 
attaches to amiable dispoaitions." And had not 
Bossuet been posseased with the demon of jealouay, 
he would never have exhibited auch a fierce and 
fiery opposition to his rival, would have been more 
tolerant of other men's opinions, and would have 
been better prepared to acknowledge their merits 
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and their claimfl. It is thus that even tho groat 
persecute true greatness in the persona of others, 
and that virtue is often seen lying bleeding at tlie 
feet of those to whom she ought to have been dearer 
than their own souls. Luther, in the estimation 
of Calvin, was a famous servant of Christ ; but 
Calvin, in the eyes of Luther, was little better than 
a devil. How often do we find tho highest excel- 
lence the most deeply depreciated ! The storm 
which leaves the violet almost untouched in 
seclusion and its shade, makes sport of tho stately | 
oak, and strews its branches like a wreck around 
it« root. Still BO long as tho root retains its hold 
of the soil there is hope of future life and develop- 
ment — of future strength and glory. So is it with 
true greatness. It gathers force from opposing 1 
elem.ent3, and lives amid storm and sufibrij 
Lite the rock which rises in ocean's midst, and 
withstands the force of each succeeding wave, true 
greatness lifts high its head amid tho surge and 
the foam which surround it on every side, and 
smiles at the billow which now dashes, and breaks, 
and then sleeps at its feet- 




CHAPTER III. 

THE LEADER OF THE GREAT EXODUS. 

On the life and the doings of a single individual, 
may depend the development, the progress, and the 
final destination of the race. As on the first link 
in the great extended chain of cause and effect 
there hangs an infinite series of antecedents and 
sequences — ^as the thousand streams which meet 
and mingle their waters to fill the bed of some 
majestic river can all be traced to one parent source, 
so there is nothing in the present history of our 
common humanity which had not its norm and 
type in some earlier, nobler mind. As the child 
is father of the man, so the man may be the repre- 
sentative of his race ; and let the advancement of 
the race be what it may with the course and 
the current of time, you can no more separate the 
universal life and spirit from its original type, than 
you can detach the life and loveliness of the flower 
from the seed or the root from which it springs. 
The Present is but the ftdler development of the 
Past, and the Future will be but the freer out- 
coming of the Present. The man who would 
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repudiate the Past knows nothing of the Present ; 
and he who is not liTing in the Great Present, 
can never aid in giving impression and charatter 
to the Greater Future. It is the extreme of folly 
even to think of breaking and throwing away the 
link which connects ub with the ages that are gone. 
We are but carrying forward and completing what 
was begun in those far-off ages. Our progress is 
nothing more than the development of those germs 
which our fathers left deeply deposited in the soil 
of time. We are only reaping the fruit of those 
seeds which they sowed with toil, and sweat, and 
pain. But for their persevering and self-denjTng 
doings, and wc coidd never have reached the high 
ground on which wo now stand. We have only 
entered into their labours, and are now enjoying . 
that which they purchased for us, their later po»* I 
terity, at the price of sufl'ering and of blood. Ours 
is a dearly bought inheritance ; but while to us he s 
been given the possession, the glory belongs to 
those who have gone before us. We are now 
standing in the wider blaze of that light which 
they kindled— are walking forth in the wider free- 
dom of that liberty for which they struggled and 
died — arc sitting high-throntnl in the midst of that 
riper civilization which is but the up-growth and 
out-coming of a root which they planted, and find 
ourselves beneath the shadow of those institutions 
whose very existence is to be ascribed to their 
intellectual life and moral power. 
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Tradition often throws a strong light on the 
character of the Great Men of old, for which we 
look in vain in received and accredited histories. 
Out of the many interesting and curious traditions 
preserved by the Orientals, it would be a compara- 
tively easy thing to compile a life of the great 
Hebrew Legislator, whom we have chosen as the 
subject of our first sketch. Josephus gives us 
many particulars which the Bible passes over in 
perfect silence. Scripture never professes to give 
us more than the merest outline ; and in the case of 
Moses the outline is all that we could desire. It 
sets hiTTi before us as possessed of every higher at- 
tribute and excellence, as one of the greatest men 
of ancient times, and as having played a part on 
the great open stage of time to which there is no 
second and nothing like. True are the words of 
the Son of Sirach, when he says that " God made 
him like to the glorious saints, and magnified him, 
so that his enemies stood in fear of him ; by his 
words He caused the wonders to cease, and He 
made him glorious in the sight of kings, and gave 
him a commandment for his people, and showed 
him part of His glory ; He sanctified him in his 
faithfulness and meekness, and chose hiTn out of 
all men ; He made him to hear his voice, and gave 
him commandment before his face, even the law of 
life and knowledge, that he might teach Jacob his 
covenants, and Israel his judgments." The Infant 
who was found by Pharaoh's daughter among the 
flags of the river Nile, rose up to give laws and 
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institutions to the woiid ; and though ho eecaped 
the penalty which hung over his sex from the very 
moment of hia hirth, and forced hia way to the 
first and highest point of eminence, yet very rugged 
and very diiEcult was the path along which he 
was called to move, matehleBs were the temptations 
and the trials to which he waa suhject, and un- 
equalled were the sacrifices which he had to make 
in the fulfilling of hia solemn mission. 

Passing over the first forty years of his life, 
which were spent within tho influence of the 
Egj"ptian court, and during which he became 
master of every branch of knowledge, we find hiiii 
at this stage of riper manhood becoming the sub- 
ject of a special inspiration, which so wrought 
upon him as to fill his mind with the most intense 
solicitude on behalf of his oppressed and suflering 
nation. As their cry went up to heaven, ho, 
moved by a divine impulse, threw off hia imposed 
royalty, and yielding to the promptings of his own 
freer nature, resolved to efiect their deliverance. 
He deemed hia own liberty to be infringed so long 
as tbey were enslaved ; and with his spirit etiri'ed 
to its very depth, he could not rest till he had 
efiected tbeir freedom. Having rendered liimself 
obnoxious to law by slaying an Egyptian in defence 
of one of his Hebrew brethren, and concluding 
that his own life waa no longer safe, he took his 
flight into the land of Midian. In this hia new 
and adopted country, he spent forty years more ; 
and at the close of thia second period was 
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favoured with one of the most unique manife 
ations of Bupematural glory — the scene of whicli' 
was laid at the foot of Horeh. As he stood Id 
rapt astouiahment and gazed upon this woi 
phenomenon, the voice of God fell ujwn his 
and gave ^im hia great conLmiasion. He at 
shrank from the responsibility of such a posititm^ 
and it was not till he had received repeated assur- 
ances of the Divine Presence and of supernatural 
power, that he could be brought to fall in with the 
grand arrangements of Heaven. Ho withdrew 
from the wondrous scene, hastened back to the 
land of Egypt, urged his way into the royal 
presence, and in God's great name, demanded the 
freedom of Lis brethren. The ear of the sovereign 
was closed to his entreaty. The achievements of 
miraculous power failed to move him ; and it was 
not till the Angel of Death had spread his heavy 
pall over the land, and converted every dwelling, 
into a house of mourning, that the suffering' 
Hebrews had it in their power to make their escape. 
The past conduct of Moses had inspired them with 
confidence in hie character ; and under liis leader- 
ship they went forth, cheered and animated with 
the seen symbols of God's protecting care and love. 
As they approached the Red Sea, its waters divided 
to make " a way for the redeemed of the Lord." 
Having reached the farther bank in safety, and 
after having seen their enemies " sink as lead in 
the mighty waters," they entered on their journey 
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in the mldemess, in which new scenes of wonder 
burst upon their view. Miracles of might and of 
mercy were midtiplied in their favour. God opened 
a special correspondence between liimsclf and them, 
and never did he withdraw from them the tokens 
of his presence and hia power, till he had brought 
them through every variety of scene and cireum- 
atance, into the land wtiich he had promised to 
their fathers for an everlasting possession. 

Fiilly informed as to the nature of his missio]i 
and the purpose of God, the Man who refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter at once 
rose to the high ground on which he was to effect 
a work that should become a central fact in tlie 
history of nations. Conscious that lie was moving 
in harmony with the one Infinite Will, he became 
daring, reaoiute, heroic. There was no faltering in 
his step, no hesitation in his movements. The 
light of heaven fell softly and brightly on his path ; 
and, filled with a purer inspiration, nothing could 
turn him away from the object to which he was 
now devoted. Egypt was soon filled with the 
rumour of his saj^ings and his doings. His miracles 
were the seal of hia mission ; while prince and 
people were constrained to acknowledge that the 
hand of God was with him. Neither impetuous 
nor impatient, he watches the course of events and 
the coming of the crisis. At length the great bell 
of Time strikes the hour of promised freedom, and 
then with his own nature refined and liftefl up — 
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with his faith calmly reposing in the power e 
the resources of the Godhead, 

" Majestic from his lone abode. 

Ambassador of Heaven, the prophet trod ; 

Wiench'd the red scourge &om pioud Oppression's Tianitt , ,1 

And broke cursed Slavery's most iron banda." 

The first hope with which he had heen inspired, 
the purposes which lie had formed, and which had 
been singuhtrly strengthened in his deeper solitude, 
the noble objects and ends to which he felt himself 
most solenudy and irrevocably committed, now 
came out in their height and grandpur. With his 
unparalleled undertaking full before him, he girt 
himself for action. From neither pain nor sacri- J 
fice did he shrink ; — grew not pale in the face of 
danger — ^not he ; — and when death threatened, his 
was the smile of conscious victoiy. Vhe inspira- 
tion of the wilderness was fresh and full within 
him. The glory which he had seen in its burning 
brightness at the foot of Horeb, still encircled him, 
The-shield of the cherubim was OYer him, and for 
the emancipation of his pSplQ^ he was willing 
either to live or to die. As the leader of the 
Exodus we see him leaving the laud over which 
there is spread the dark pall of death, and at the 
head of the chosen tribes forcing his pajssage 
through the Eed Sea ; in his march through the 
wilderness, mighty in his strifes And glorious in I 
his conquests ; and finally planting his foot on the J 
borders of the promised inheritance. 
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Moaea had all but finislied his course. He 
and his people are now atauding on the confinee 
of Canaan. The tents of Israel are scattered over 
hill and plain, and anrroiinding the base of Mount 
Nebo, they look white and beautiful in the light 
of the sun. Bright and blue is the face of the 
sky. Calm and serene is every element. The 
fieldB are embosomed in beauty. AH nature is 
lovely, and Peace reigns triumphant through all 
her realm. Amid this profound quiet, Moses 
assembled the congregation to take hia last fare- 
well, and to pronounce on them and their elders 
his parting benediction. It was a moment of sub- 
lime solemnity. There the people stood in inex- 
pressible suspense. The holy man cast his still 
bright and beaming eye over the vast assembly 
with yet deeper and more thrilling emotion. The 
feelings of his soul rose and swelled, and rushed as 
in one mighty torrent. The hour of separation 
was at hand. It was the last interview, and never 
more were they to meet on earth. With a for- 
getfulness of self, which bespeaks the greatness 
of the man's soul, he concentrates all his thoughts 
on his people, and pours out the deep utterances of 
his great heart on their behalf in an address as 
remarkable for the depth of its piety, aa for the 
height of its poetry ; for its warm and generous 
feeling, as for the iire and the force of its diction. 
Hia last accent had fallen from his saintly Hp, and 
was fast dj-ing away on the ear of his people. StiU 
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there is nothing to indicate that his voice faltered, 1 
or that his lip quivered in bidding his children 
last farewell. Nor can we believe, that as he I 
turned away from the weeping congregation, and I 
ascended the mount on which he waa to die, that 1 
" a sigh of unutterable sadness escaped him." It ] 
was tt moment not for sighs, but for songs. 
Though the people were in tear.", he had fulfilled ' 
his mission, and to receive his noble spirit, the 
world of light threw back its leaves. 

Having taken his last adieu, he turned to aseend J 
the lofty mountain range, whose highest point 
was Pisgah, from which the illu-strinus prophet 
could command a full view of the whole land of 
promise. On that mighty eminence he stood, and 
gazed with unutterable emotion on the scene now 
before him, while the waters of the Jordan, as they 
flowed paat, sparkled in the light of the sun. But I 
grander far were the holy visions of his soul. In 1 
immediate communion with God, he had such 
revelations and discoveries of the unseen, as no I 
human sounds could have expressed. He was I 
there alone. A cloud, composed of the outer | 
edge — the dark fringe of the everlasting bright- ] 
ness, encircled the mount ; while in the centre, 
where Moses was, all waa light and glory ; but 1 
it ia not permitted us to go through the thick ' 
darkness into the interior brightness. How long 
the scene continued we know not. The hour of 
communion past, and, surrounded witti celestial J 
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glory, lie laid himself down on the snnunit of the 
rock to die. Death it was not. The separation 
was effected not by force; nor did it partake of 
the violence of a rupture. On the contrary, it was 
a willing and joj-ful surrender — nothing more than 
the soul parting with the worn-out vestment of 
the flesh, and putting on tlie robe of light. It is 
done ! There lies the lifeless form of the noblest 
of men ! It may be that " the mountain cloud 
which night hung round him was his only nhroud, 
and the thunder of the passing storm his only 
dirge;" but we are inclined to think that there 
was neither cloud nor storm, and that the only 
motion which was heard amid the profound silence 
was that of the angel's w*ing, on which hia spirit 
rose into the opening heavens." 

Up to the hour of his mysterious departure, he 
devoted himself to hia people with an earnestness 
and an energy which no combination of words can 
express. For their sakes he gave up his own will, 
while in the fulfilling of the Infinite Will lie made 
the most costly sacrifices, and suffered the severest 
penalties. His very firet act ou behalf of his 
oppressed nation was misunderstood and misinter- 
pretod, and drove him into solitude and exile. 
Scarcely had the ambassador of Heaven, with the 

• For some portion of the matter embodied in this chapter, 
the author is indebted to his owii published work, entitled 
" Conaecrated Heights," in which the character and the 
mission oi' the great Hebrew legislator are gitea at length. 
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divine credentials of his nussion in his hands, left 
the presence of Pharaoh, where he had asserted 
the rights of Mb people to spiritual freedom and 
privilege, than they assailed him with the most 
bitter invective, and accused him of aggravating 
the evils under which they were doomed to suffer. 
Only a few hours had nm their round since he had 
finished those stupendous deeds of might and 
mercy, which had resulted in setting them free — 
he had but just sundered the link of the chain 
which chafed and fettered their inmost soul, when 
the mere sight of the Egyptians following them 
in their flight, led them to chide their illustrious 
leader hy charging him with subjecting them to a 
worse calamity than bondage, and to protest even 
that they would rather have found a grave in 
Egypt than fall into the hand of the enemy ; and 
this in direct opposition to the assurance given 
them from on high, that their deliverance was part 
of the plan and purpose of Him who is of one 
mind, and to whose [xiwer and resources there is 
no limit. No sooner had they passed through the 
Eed Sea, whose waters they had seen to part and 
stand as a wall of adamant on either hand, in 
whoso depth they had beheld the horse and the 
rider sink as a atone to the bottom, and on whose 
hither bank they bad given voice and volimie to 
their joy in a song of triumphant gratitude, than 
they murmured and repined, because the water 
which was ofiered to them in their thirst was 
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neither so sweet nor so living as the current of the 
Nile, or as Goshen's springs and Btreams. Scarcely 
had the bitter been extracted from the waters of 
Marah ; scarcely had they amid the solitude and 
the scantiness of the desert found themselves free 
to enjoy their rest and qaiet — their recreation and 
refreshment, when their thoughts went back to 
Egypt, and their soul lusted after its provisions. 
Hence on reaching the wilderness of Sin, which 
lay between Elim and Sinai, and finding that they 
could not indulge their sensuous appetites as thev 
did before their emancipation, they lost sight for 
the moment of the higher good involved in their 
deliverance, and charged Moses with the fixed 
design of bringing them into the wilderness to 
compass their death by hunger. How crushing 
to his big and generous heart must have been 
their complaint — " Would to God we had died 
by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
where wo sat by the flesh-pots, and when wc did 
eat bread to the full ! " Was it their dream that 
life is made up of bodily ease and fleshly indul- 
gence ? Had they no faith in the matchless Power 
which had so often travelled forth on their behalf, 
and whose mighty deeds had all been in their 
favour ? Or were they resolved to breat the heart 
of the Man who, in the spirit of the most self- 
denying love and devotedness, was prepared to 
give up all that he had — not excepting life itself — 
for their wider freedom and higher good ? With 
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a manliness to wliich we can find no parallel, and 
with a loftiness of spirit which was truly heroic, 
he endured their opposition, and pitied their 
weakness. Like some strong swimmer, who 
breasts the wa\'e, he urged his way through 
every obstacle, and thought of nothing but of 
progress and result. 

Moses is taken for a time from the congregation 
up to Sinai's fire-clothed height, whose pure and 
radiant flame was so intensely bright and burning 
that the mount seemed to be on fire. In die 
presence of such enkindling splendours the son 
parted with his glorj', and became strangely dim ; 
" And when the njght came, and darkness wrapped 
the world, that mountain was one blaze of glory, 
shedding a strange lustre on the barren scene, 
and revealing every face and form of that immense 
host, as if they stood beneath a burning palace, 
painting with terrible distinctness, and in lines 
of fire, the surrounding landscape. The stars 
went out before its brilliancy, and the moon 
looked dark in its splendour." For six days 
and sis nights did the glory stream forth on 
that hallowed hill till it encircled the entire rock, 
screened ofi' the gazing and bewildered congrega- 
tion, and enclosed the great I am in mysterious 
loneliness and separation. With slow and mea- 
sured step did Moses scale its mysterious height, 
till he disappeared in its interior brightness. The 
stillness of eternity reigned within ; — a stillness 
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broken only by the voice of Him who aat en- 
throiied in that i)aTi]ion of nnborrowed liglit. 
There he was — 

" all alone, 

Wiapt in It Btill, dark, solid uloud. 
The curtam of the Holy One, 

Drawn round him like a shroiid ; 
80, separate from the world, his breast 

^ight duly take and strongly keep 
The print of hEtt\Tai." 

Inexpreseihly grand as was the scene there, the 
people are acting otherwise below. Mobgs' stay 
upon the mount having been protracted week 
after week, and there being no more outward 
manifestations to fill up their vision and to gratify 
their sensuous desires, they began to indulge in 
sensual gratification, which so stupihed their 
minds, and bo blunted their moral sensibilities, 
that they withdrew their dejjendence on God, 
and set up on idol in his place. In the midst 
of their profane revelling and insulting idolatry, 
Moses descends the distant slope with the two 
tables of the law in hia hands. Quick is his step, 
but thoughtful and sad is his mood. As he come 
near, tho voice of song and the shout of mirth 
fell upon his ear. His very soul burned within 
him, and no sooner did he reach the camp, and 
witness the bacchanalian scene within, than he 
threw the tables at his feet, in broken and scattered 
fragments. " The naked throng paled heibre him 
as if he had been a messenger of death ; tho 
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dancing ceased, and the aong and the deafenin 
shouts were suddenly hushed. Turning neit 
to the right hand nor to the left, he pasaed w 
a brow dark as wrath to the golden idol, i 
hurling it into the fire, trampled it under foot." 

Why did he not now leave thera to eat of tha I 
fruit of their own doings ? Notwithstanding that 1 
they had put his meekness and his power ofvl 
endurance to the severest test — despite the man- S 
uer in which they had treated his missi 
his message — though they had so often and soq 
unmistakeahly depreciated his labours and his | 
sacrifiees, and had ignored his verj' existence, 
his soul stiU yearned over them. He could not 
throw them off from his memory or his heart, . 
like some useless, worthless thing. No sooner 
had the dark wrath passed away from his brow, 
and his indignant spirit had regained its inward 
quiet, than we find him prostrate before the 
Throne of Mercv, pouring out his mighty in- 
tercessions on behalf of his erring people, Hia 
prayers, which were ofi'ered up with an earnest- 
ness amounting to agony, were heard and an- 
swered. Mercy triumphed over justice, and the 
people were spared. Such was hia self-devotion 
to their interest, that he wa« willing that hia 
own name should be blotted out from the roll , 
of life, rather than that Heaven's curse and con- 
demnation should fall upon them. 

What are called the heroic virtues have theic 
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root in the gentler dispositionB of the soul. It 
is impoasihle to build up anything like true great- 
ness but on the foundation of the most profound 
humility, meeknesB, and charity. Till these rarer 
qiifllitiea are put to tie test and proved, we shall 
look in vain for anything worthy of the name 
of self-denial. Such dispositiona belong to all 
times and to all circicnstances, and enter not 
only into the composition but into the very essence 
of all real character. Every deeper movement 
leads to corresponding sacrifice ; — it is no sacrifice 
if there be not that state of mind and feeling' 
which is most opposite to self-praise or self- 
glorilication. There is in such a case a total 
absence of those graces, without which the most 
splendid doings are mere show and semblance. 
Sacrifice is rather an inward state than an out- 
ward act ; or to say tke least of it, we can take 
no account of the outward deed till we are assured 
that it is but tLe expre^ion of the purpose and the 
faith of an honest heart. If under colour of 
doing some great thing, we are all the while 
seeking our own advancement, this is to convert 
self-denial into self-indulgence. It is to foster 
our pride rather than express our humility ; — 
to feed our ambition rather than prove our 
meekness. The devotedness which seeks only 
to approve itself tn its object, must flow from 
the deepest charity or the purest love. To do a 
good thing or a great thing ot^casionally is not 
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enough to constitute true nobility of characteTf^ 
At the basis ol' all such character there must lie 
some diviner elements, and just as those elements 
are allowed to predominate within, do they lendi.j 
grandeur to all thut we do. Just as Jesus taugh^ 
his disciples that the childlike dispositioi 
essential to their having a place in his MngdomJ 
so the Great Man must think nothing of hie owB^I 
aacrifices, but do evcrj-thiug in the spirit of per-J 
feet self-oblivion. This condition of soul is ia-J 
separable from those proibunder Tirtuea whot 
moral force can be determined only by thei 
moral fitness, and which shed the truest glon 
on every form of human greatness. 

Such virtues shone brightly in the man Mosea^^ 
in whose uharaoter we lack no attribute — ^no 
excellence. It was the rich and rare combijiation 
of these higher qualities which gav^ strength and 
completeness to his whole man. Had be been lea 
virtuous he would have been lesf* illustrious. Hifffl 
graces gave lustre and glory to his actions. Pure ] 
in the last and lowest recess of his heart, he left 
the impression of his moral perfection on all that 
he did. If it be the virtuous soul that truly 
lives — lives " though the whole world turn to- J 
coal," and burn to ashes, then what must have 1 
been the force and the fulness of Moacs' virtue t J 
It was purged from all that is sickly and aenti- 1 
mental, and had in it a strength and a robustneatj 
indicative of the Man. This higher virtue rendered 
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him all the more loving, and all the more suscep- 
tible. As " he who has moat of heart, knows most 
of sorrow," so in the degree in which hia nature 
was refined, must have been the point and sharp- 
ness of his grief. Of the depth and the iutenso- 
neas of his feelings we may conceive, when on his 
second descent from Sinai's mysterioua height, 
and with tbc symbols of divine glory in their 
midst, his people turned upon him with guilty 
crimination, and charged him with being the 
procuring cause of all their deeper suffering and 
distress. Their outward privation was nothing 
compared with his inward tribulation. Theii's 
was the absence of material food, his was the 
presence of mental grief and conflict. They lusted 
for flesh ; he longed for death. With a heavy 
heart and full of crushing solicitude, he turned 
away from them to God ; but what must have been 
the inward struggle and agony of the Man, as he 
looked up into heaven, with these heavy words 
upon his lips : — " Wherefore haat thou afflicted 
tliy servant ? and wherefore have I not found 
favour in thy sight, that thou layest the burden 
of all this people upon me P Haye I conceived 
all this people ? Have T begotten them, that thou 
shouldest say unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, 
as a nursing father beareth the sucking child, unto 
the land which thou swearest unto their fathers? 
Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this 
people ? for they weep unto me, saying, Give us 
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flesh, that we may eat. I am not able to bear a 
this people alone, becaufee it is too heavy for m 
And if thou deal thus with mc, kill me, I pray I 
thee, out of hand, if I have found favour in thy I 
sight ; and let me not see my wretchednees." I 
But for supernatural strength, and he must have 1 
sunk beneath the load which was weighing dowiL 1 
his soul. Touched anew with divine fire, hiB | 
noble nature regained its strength and its elasti- 
city, and with quickened step he presses forward 
to other scenes and other duties. As the Perfect 
One reached his perfectnesa through suffering', ao 
it was with liis servant. It was through the fire 
and the flame that the law of separation and 
refinement acted on his whole nature, and gave to 
it higher worth and glory. Trial ripened his 
manly spirit, and made it patient to endure. 

" TJBelesB and badly-temper'd ia lie steel 
If it refuse to bend; but the goodly blade — 
The true Toledo— circleth on itself 
Uninjured. ' ' 

He had learned to suflfer as well as to do; i 
but for suffering, and his character could never ] 
have reached that matchless height and perfection I 
which belongs to it. Witli his own heart set upon 
Canaan, and in the very act of urging his peojde 
to go up and possess the land, they took the atti- 
tude of a haughty and imperious opposition, and 
raised a mutiny in the camp: — when the most 
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lague iad. begim its ravages in their 
midst, and had already laid it« thousands in the 
cold embrace of death : —just at the moment 
when he waa oommanded to withdraw from the 
congregation, and they ■were on the point of being 
consumed by divine wrath, he commanded an 
atonement to be made on their behalf, nor did he 
cease to intercede for them, till the hand of wrath 
was stayed, and the destroying nngel folded bis 
wing, and said — It is enough. Having by the 
most painful experience leamt the great lesson of 
self-crucifixion, neither his patience nor his forti- 
tude forsook him, and for their sakes he was 
willing to be offei-ed up. 

We may take it i'or granted that the man who 
is called to act a more conspicuous part, will be 
found iu possession of a mind and character equal 
to any sacrifice. There is a disposition to make 
too much of difficulties iu action, to overcome 
which calls for the strongest faith and the most 
ardent love. When, early on the morning of the 
third day, the women set out for the grave of 
Christ, the difficulty of access and of entrance 
rose in its magnitude before their minds, and 
they said, "Who shall roll us away the stone?" 
Still their loving and afiec'tionate hearts would 
not pennit them to return ; and ou reaching the 
sepulchre they found their faith rewarded in an 
open tomb, a risen Saviour, and angelic communi- 
cation. Did not Gideon at first so multiply and 
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SO exaggerate the difficultieB of Lis position as teM 
shrink from the work to which he was called? i 
Nor was it till be gave his heart wholly andH 
imdividcdly to his object, and hia faith ros< 
highest point of requirement, that he EUcceedee 
with the most limited and iinoqual numbers in^ 
Hubduing the enemy, and setting free bis oppressed 
people. It is the province of Faith to smile at 
impossibilities ; and when faith works by love, i 
purifies the heart, there is nothing which it may . 
not do. Nor would we speak of religious faith 
only. Confining it within the sphere of the pby- i 
sieal and the earthly, it is the basis of all greater ' | 
enterprise. What are the PjTamids of Egypt, OT ( 
the Parthenon at Athens, or the Colosseum at [ 
Rome, hut monuments of faith ? Without faith 
would there have been either a Thermopylse or a I 
Marathon ? In Hannibal crossing the Alps, what 
do we see but a man of higher faith P What are ( 
all the diseoYcries of travel, and all the facts of | 
science but the achievements of a persevering 'i 
faith P "A mere sneerer — ^the man who e 
his easy chair, believing in nothing, and laughing^ j 
at everything, could have done nothing of theSe f 
things. No oceans are crossed by hir 
nations are conquered ; no boimdlosB forests are j 
subdued ; no rude barbarism is tamed ; no wise j 
civilisation is planted and reared up at the J 
expense of toil and blood in mighty triumph." 
To liiTH that belicveth all things are possible, I 
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and hence the patience, perseverance, endurance, 
self-denial, surrender, sacrifice — the daring and the 
doing of Moses. He was as far removed from self- 
indulgence as he vrae &om pride and pretence. 
TTiH was a true heart, and all which he did had 
impressed upon it the stamp of sterling worth. In 
hia life, great and heroic efiforta were no exception 
to his habitual course of action. They were only 
brighter spots on a surface which is all bright- 
ness. Even his more startling doings were not 
spasmodic, but the result of healthy action; — 
not of feverish excitement, but of calm and holy 
energy. Though each effort cost him severer toil 
and [min, labour and suffering — though he paid 
a penalty unequalled in the history of mere 
human greatness, he shrunk from no sacrifice, and 
challenged death itself. 

" We Utc not to Durselvea :— oui work is life — 
In bright and ceaseless labour ;~aB a star 
WMcli sMnelh unto all worltta but itself." 

With a strong sense of God within Ijim, hif< 
was " the sublime humility of might." He gave 
up self that a Higher Power might work first in 
him, and then through him ; and so crown all his 
doings with a brighter glory. 

When Cincinnatus was called &om the plough 
to take the dictatorship of Rome, no sooner had 
he effected the salvation of his country than to 
the plough he returned ; and when a second time 
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he was raised to hia imposed dignity, again li9 J 
laid his honoure at the i'eet of the State, and with- 
drew into that retirement in which it was possiblo I 
for him to spend his later days in cahn BecluBion. I 
and unbroken quiet. Nothing is more envied ] 
than power and pre-eminenoe. Mot more true I 
ia it that "birds woo flowers," than that man I 
covets distinction and glory. Alexander sat weep- | 
ing on the throne of the world, because he had j 
not another world to conquer. Such was Napfr- I 
leon's ambition, that when he was taken prisoner I 
and aent Into exile — such his deeper mortification, I 
that grief took possession of his soul, and he died I 
of B broken heart. Voluntarily to give up an 1 
office of higher trust with which we have been i 
iavestecl, and to transfer to other hands the power 1 
which we have undividedly enjoyed for a s 
of years — bespeaks a greatness of soul and a n.o- I 
bloneas of character which no words can expresa, J 
Much as we admire Elijah choosing his own sue- I 
cesBor, and hailing the day when his prophetic 1 
mantle ^should descend on Elisha with a double I 
portion of his spirit, there is yet something more | 
impressive in the scene connected with Moses re- 
signing the leadership of his nation into the hands i 
of Joshua. Nothing is more natural than to 1 
suppose that after the toils and the strifes — ^the 
Btruggles and the suffciings of an arduous and 
devoted life, the heart of Moses must, have thrilled 
with delight at the prospect of entering Canaan, 
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and that it would have added mncb to the hi^ 
pinese of his (M age, coold be bare d>ensfaed the 
hope of there finiiing a borne and a grsTv. Bvl 
this be was denied. When instead of yielding 
prompt and cheo^ obedience to the eomnusd 
of God, he on ooe otxasion, and in an eril mo- 
ment, gave vav to the peevi^me^ and the pet- 
tishness of bis own temper, be sidijected tijnu'lf 
to eerioos priTation and peeidiar k^. ThcM^^ 
permitted to come to the Terr boideis of the 
promised Lmd, and &om Pisgah's praod and 
lofty height, to cast his eye OTer ite lair and en- 
cbanting srenery, bis feet ttevor preyed its Gacred 
soil, and ere bis favoured people had takai pos- 
session of the long looked-for inheritance, his 
eyes were sealed in death. And yet when he re- 
ceived the intimation that he must die, he mor- 
mured not — neither repined, bat bowed with 
child-like submissiou to the Divine Decree, and 
met death with miinlv fortitude and holy oaai- 
posure. Jiis might hare been tbc feeling and the 
sentiment : — 

" Open thine arms, O Death ! thou fine of woe 

And wiiTiaDty of blias I I feel die Uxt 

Red niau:<tainoii5 remnaiit of the eazth pre way. 

The Etura are ru§hiiig nptrards to the light ; 

M; limbs are light, and liberty ia mine. 

Ihe spirit'? infinite purity consnmea 

The Eullied sool. Eleinal destiny 

Opens its bright abjsa, 1 am God's 1" 

Then bow striking was the magnanimity i 
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the elevation of his soul, when in this the hour 
of his departure, he resigned his office into the 
hands of his divinely chosen successor ! With the 
gentleness of the dove he had breasted each dark 
storni of life, and now that the cold wave of death 
was waahing hia feet, he freely gave up everything 
— ^Qot excepting Canaan itself — at the will of &od. ' 
In his exclusion from the prtamscd land was in- 
volved his heaviest penalty ; and yet no sooner I 
had he tendered to Joshua the seals of office, than 
he laid hia hands upon him, gave him his charge 
in words of deeper soul, and bequeathing to him 
his labours and hia Bufferings, pronounced upon 
him his richest benediction. If " we should count 
time by heart-throbs," then "he most lives who 
thinks raost^ — ^feels the noblest — acts the best ;" and J 
therefore with an emphasis not to be expreased; j 
we can say of Moses that he Hved " in deeds, not 
years ; — in thoughts, not breaths ; — in feelings, 
not in figures on a dial." If "the brave die 
never," then how sublime ia the immortality of 
our prophet ! He could not be deathless till he j 
died, and he died to live — an endless life. 

If Mosea is ever to be held as one of the ' 
Greatest Men of olden times, and of all times, 
then it must be confessed that no man ever paid 
a heavier penalty for his greatness. Never did ' 
human being stand so completely sohtary and i 
alone ; — ^never were motives and actions so mis- 
construed or misunderstood ; — never were noble ' 
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and generoiie deeds so requited ; — never were 
charges and criminationa so unfounded ; — never 
were labour and suffering so depreciated ; — never 
was heart bo afUicted, or Ufe so embittered, or death 
so isolated, and all this in the prosecution of an 
object which involved a nation's freedom and a 
world's weal. Though his soul was filled with one 
of Heaven's eubUmest pui'poae-s, his heart, was all 
but broken by the ingratitude and I'ebellion — ^ihe 
selfishness and tho sensuousness of those whose 
cause he had made his own. So continual was 
the crucifixion of thought and feeling to which 
he was subject — such was the total immolation 
of self to which he was called, that his life 
was more than a raartjT'a death. His mental 
anguish threw all physical suffering into tho 
diatajice, and the outward privation was as nothing 
in comparison with the inward affliction. But 
under the crushing pressuro of all that was laid 
upon him, he still stood erect — manly in his atti- 
tude, and heroic in his mien- His is indeed u 
noble character that lives through all time ; 
though formed and built up within the hmits of 
an earthly life, it sufers not from the waste of 
years ; and after the sw^ip of ages multiplied by 
ages it retains ite integrity and its glory, and like 
some fintt and fixed star, shines with undiminiBhed 
light and lustre. It is in a certain sense true tliat 
all character is deatlilesa — that it ia something 
which survives all the changes and the dissolutions 
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of this lower world, and is destined to come out aa- 
an abiding and immutable reality in the future;' 
but they are the few whose principles and whose , 
doings can be recommended as a deeper study, or I 
whose life can be held up as a model for imiversal 
imitation. They must be men of rare composition, 
and in whom meet all the higher and the richer 
qualities of both the mind and the heart. Their's 
must be a sublime consecration to the common 
good, and they must hare no other idea of life 
than to fulfil the purposes of Heayen and to add 
to the sum of human happiness. They must not 
pass their days in any dreamy — visionary senti- 
mentalism; but watching the course of events, 
must brace themselves up for corresponding a<;tion. 
Catching the inspiration of a higher world, they 
must be heroic for God and for truth. Here 
Moses stands first and most conspicuous. In no 
man did the force of principle reach a higher 
ascendency, and in no one can we discover a 
truer majesty of character. From the very first 
the conduct of his people had been such as might 
have ruffled the most placid bosom, and have pro- 
voked the meekest spirit, but he was pacific when 
he might have been mihtant, patient when he 
might have been indignant, and even heart-loving 
when ho might have invoked the wrath of Heaven 
on their heads. His was a noble heart : — one 
purer or truer never beat within a human breast. 
Noble by nature, he was nobler still in the height 
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and the force of his virtue. Not only is his name 
hewn out on Time as on a rock, but he " stands on 
Time as on a pedestal," with the eyes of all nations 
fixed upon him, and with the people of every land 
offering to him the incense of a loftier praise. His 
is a name greater than that of the Pharaohs, and 
a monument his which will outlive the years of 
the pyramids. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN OF UNCORRUPTED VIRTUE. 

In his book of Emblems we read, tbat " in going 
one day southward, from his garden to his house, 
and turning his face, as the path obliged him to 
do, to the sun, Gotthold observed that he was fol- 
lowed by his shadow, and reflecting upon it, said 
to himself : — A shadow like this, which sometimes 
stalks before us, sometimes marches at our side, 
and sometimes follows us behind, is an emblem of 
human honour. For example, many a one obtains 
honour before he has earned it. His lineage, 
wealth, the fickle favour of the people, give him 
a consequence greater than his deserts ; the shadow 
is larger than the body which follows it. Many 
a one is the companion of his honour, and en- 
joys a well-merited fame, but only at one side, 
because there are always some who delight to 
pare the edges from the best deserved reputation, 
as the Jews do from coins of gold. In fine, there 
are others who march with unflinching heart to- 
wards the light of virtue, and who are followed 
by the shadow of a reputation which they have 
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long deserved. This shadow, however, only bo- 
comes viaible, when envy expires with their life." 
So it was with Socrates. He had to die to be 
known ; and his death can be looked upon in no 
other light than that of a penalty for his purer, 
loftier, diviner virtue. If the voice of all aiiti- 
quity agrees to pronounce b'"' the wisest and the 
most \-irtuous of mortolB — if ho was the first to 
call down philosophy from heaven to earth, and 
introduce her into tJie public walks and the do- 
mestic quiet of men, that she might bless them 
with her own higher light and lii'e, then he was 
the last man who should have been doomed to 
such a fate. From the moment in which he with- 
drew from more manual labour and devoted his 
mind to the study of philosophy as the object 
which lay nearest hia heart, up to the hour in 
which his hand was filled with the fatal cup, his 
supreme desire was to improve the morals of bis 
age, and by conducting them along the path of 
a sublimer wisdom to set them down amid tlie 
visions and the beatitudes of a higher world. At 
the outset, he struggled with poverty, and to pro- 
vide for his support he was under the necessity 
of giving up hia time to the manual labour' of a 
statuary. They were but spare moments that he 
could consecrate and set apart to higher pursuits, 
till, by the kindness and the generosity of his 
friend Crito, a wealthy Athenian, he was freed 
from his difhculties and a now path of glory was 
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opened to his view. His patron not only en- 
trusted him with the education of his own chil- 
dren, but perceiving the nobler powers which lay ' 
concealed within the Man, gave hi'm eveiy en- 
couragement in pursuit of his chosen object. At I 
once ho relinquished his occupation with every I 
prospect of emolument to be derived from it, at- 
tended the schools of the most celebrated philo- 
sophers, and studied the principles of science in. 
its various branches. Blesaed by nature with no ■ 
common endowmenta, he applied himself with 
intense earnestness and was resolved in each de- 
partment to excel. He soon became a master in 
philosophy, and mingling with the first and most 
celebrated characters of his age, stood out as one 
of the more conspicuous figures in their circle. 

He believed that there is a divinity in man, and 
that a glorious destiny there is for him. From 
the things which are seen, he turned away his eye 
to the things which are not seen. He believed 
in the Infinite and the Invisible. Such things in 
his mind were convictions— realities ; and with his 
faith in them he could let this world of shadows 
go. He rose out of the Kmitations of the Present, 
into the boundlessness of the immcaBurable Future, 
and taMng his impressions from the Spiritiial and 
Eternal World, he could not be other than earnest 
in teaching tlie lessons of a lofty and transform- 
ing virtue. The light of our Christian Revelation 
had not yet dawned upon the world, and of its 
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wider discoyeries Socrates had no knowledge. 
Ti'uditional truths were within his reach, and in 
these he found the germ of a fuller development. 
Though he lived in the Present, yet for the Pre- 
sent he lived not. He looked upon this life as 
but the dawn of being, and to shed a aiugle ray 
of light on the path which leadn to a more perfect 
Future, was the height and the iulness of his 
heart's joy. He had a heart — a true manly heart 
with its fountain-depth of genuine thought and 
feeling. No sentimentalist was he — ^no visionary 
— no dreamer. He taught men not so much to 
mould their thoughts as to shape their actions. 
Hi a were the leaaona not of a speculative philo- 
sophy, but of a practical well-doing. Though 
himself not a Christian, it was yet a grand Chris- 
tian conception of his to bring heaven down to 
earth, that earth might be drawn up to heaven. 
He had the right idea of humanity as a thing 
created for God, and therefore worthy of any and 
every effort to recover it. There were grand in- 
lets in his own soul to all higher Hght, and what 
he received that he freely gave. 

" To leuin to detect, dislruat, despise manhind — 
To kea a false factitiouB glace amid much 
That sliiiiea wiOi aeeming saint-like purity — 
To gloBS miadeeda — to trifle with, great truths — 
To pit the brain againat the lieait, and plead 
Wit before wisdom," 

these things he never did — he could not do, 
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and yet these very things in others he had to J 
expose and condemn. He knew that he had ( 
Woi-d of Life for his age — for the world, and ibJ 
must not ho kept back. Though wisdom dwelltfJ 
like the stuTB, on high, she loves to make her da><4 
scent to etirth and mingle with the sons of 
In every open ear she speaks, and to every coiW'1 
fiding heart she reveals her secrets, Socrated I 
lived to teach, and he taught that men might livet. I 
In his time the religion of Greece was littl«ril 
more and little better than the sensual worship I 
of Nature, This, as a consequence, had a very I 
depressing and prejudicial influence on the morals! 
of the people. It is only needful to read tbo f 
Popular Comedy which ia the peculiar property oi " 
that age, to learn what were the social and moral 
habits of the Greeks. The picture is too dark and 
too revolting to be brought into ^iew. Suffice it 
to say that the Paganistn of Greece both pro- J 
moted and sanctioned eeneuality, and such wa« I 
the tide of corruption then sweeping over the] 
Grrecian States, that men like Socrates were seas* 9 
daUzed and shocked, and felt that it was their mo^ 1 
solemn duty to construct some stronger break- i 
water to meet the surging and destructive 
Justly conceiving that the true end of philosophy I 
ia to free mankind from the dominion of pre- J 
judice; to correct their vices; to inspire them I 
with the love of vii'tuc, and thus to conduct them I 
into the light and the Hherty of a diviner lifoj | 
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Socrates dared to leave the old be-oten track of 
those who had gone before him, and though he 
established no new school, yet looking upon the 
whole city of Athens as his class-room, and on all 
who were disposed to lend him their ear as his 
pupils, he Bucoessfully instituted a new and more 
useful method of instruction. He sought by a 
path completely unknown to the Greeks, and by 
a range of speculation which soared far above the 
world of sense and outward experience, to bring 
back the thoughts of men to the idea of the one 
Eternal Reason, in whose personal existence he had 
an unwavering faith, to whose providential love and 
care he referred every created thing, and in the 
light of whose presence he believed that the good 
and the pure would be for ever blessed. With 
these sublime principles, corresponded all his teach- 
ing. Enlarged and elevated as was the range of 
his speculations, he never lost sight of the prac- 
tical and the useful. His fixed and invariable 
maxim, was, that virtue is inseparable from wis- 
dom — that virtue does not spring from riches, 
but that riches and all other human blessings, 
both private and public, do flow from virt.ue ; and 
therefore that no one shoidd care so much for the 
body aa for the soul, how it may be made most 
perfect and become supremely happy. 

Every reader of history is familiar with the 
government of the Thlrit Tyrants, whom the 
Lacedajmonians raised to the supreme power in 
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Atheua. That govomment took on the 
absolute character, and all classes became eubje< 
to tlieir injustice und tLeir cruelty. They 
soon threw off all restraint, and lifting themselves 
above control, they fiEed the city with the blood 
of those who were in a position to oppose their 
fierce and arbitrary proceedings. Some of thoj 
first and moat illustrious of the citizens 1 
their prey, while Socrates, whose soul bumec 
with the most righteous indignation, and whoa 
voice was loud and very distinct in condemnatioitl 
of their proceedings, so provoked their resent- f 
ment, that his life was in the most imminent 1 
danger. But to the Man who looked upon death ] 
as involving the highest good, it was a little J 
thing to die. Feaiing neither treachery nt^l 
violence — neither suffering nor dying, he con- 1 
tinned with imdanuted firmness to plead thdJ 
cause and to support the rights of his feUow- 
citizens. The love of country was more to him. I 
than the love of life. The one he was prepared I 
and willing at any moment to surrender — the \ 
other he could never betray — sacrifice never. 

To tlie youth of Athens he was more especially J 
devoted ; and for the purity and the preservation | 
of their morals, he had the most intense solicitude. ] 
"How many nations are there on the earth i 
which nothing is so much feared by those who 1 
have the miserable charge of the general servitude, 
as that man should become a Httlc nobler than ] 
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it IB possiUe for him to be when he has to bow 
his head at the feet of the oppressor ; and in 
which the difEusion of knowledge is dreaded, as 
the diffiisioa of that which the slave cannot feel 
long, and continue to ho a slave. To withhold, 
for pTirposea of selfish gain, the means by which 
the moral condition of a state might be ame- 
liorated, is to be guilty of an injury to virtue, 
compared with the atrocity of which, the guilt 
of seducing to vice a single individual, ia as insig- 
nificant as would be the crime of a single assassi- 
nation, compared with the butchery of millions 
in the massacre of a whole nation, of which nont! 
were to survive but the murderers themsclveB, 
and those by whom the murder was sanctioned 
and applauded. . . . Even those who delight in 
keeping nations in ignorance and servility, and 
who caro not how many vices may accompany or 
flow from these, still see the connexion of ser\-ility 
aa an effect, with ignorance as a cause ; and, per- 
haps, would have no great objection to allow a 
little more wisdom to a people, if they were to 
become more obsequious by their wisdom, or to 
remain oven as truly slaves in heart as before. 
There is one species of corruption, however, which 
is exercised from a lovo of the corruption itself, 
or at least from the mere pleasure of companion- 
ship in guilt — a spirit of malicious proselytiam, 
which forms the last dreadful stage of vice ; when 
the grey-headed veteran of debaucheries, that 
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began in youths and hare been matured by a 
kmg life of unceasing excess in all that is gross 
and depraving, till be bare acquired a sort of 
oraeudar grayity of profligacy among gayer pro- 
fligates, collects aroond bim bis band of youtbfid 
disciples, wbom be bas gatbered wbereyer bis 
watcbM eve could mark out another victim ; 
rdates to them the tales of merriment of oth^r 
years, as an excitement to present passions ; ob- 
serves in each the few virtues which will need 
even yet to be repressed, the irresolute vices that 
will require to be strengthened ; and if on some 
ingenuous cheek a blush should still arise, marks 
it with a sort of joy, that almost calculates the 
moment of triumj^ when that blush shall have 
been washed away, to ajqpear again no more. If 
there be a being on this earth whom it is per- 
mitted us to hate with full and absolute detesta- 
tion, it is surelv a human demon like this/' In 
this utter abhorence did Socrates hold all such. 
He loathed vice, and in his sight the vicious could 
not stand. All perverseness and all falseness, 
whether in the heart or the life he hated; but 
most of all did he hate the man who could educate 
the youth of his country to be false in thought 
and profane in deed. Men with large and lofty 
pretensions to superior wisdom now came into 
view under the name of Sophists, whose "dis- 
belief of everything permanent, immutable, and 
eternal in nature, in life, and in knowledge. 
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completely bewildered and confused the public 
mind, poisoned all principle and morality in 
their very source, and accomphshed the ruin, of 
society in Greece in general." Their pernicious 
influence was felt to an almost unlimited degree 
in Athens- A system which went to teach, that 
in argument the worse might be made to appear 
the better reason, could not fail to pervert the 
intellect and to corrupt the heart. Socrates, 
clearly perceiving whither these principles woiild 
lead, lost no opportunity in holding up to merited 
contempt and ridicide their false pretensions, and 
in laying open the corrupt and corrupting in- 
fluence of their doctrines on the moral tastes and 
habits of the younger portion of the population. 
When Catiline sought to overthrow the liberties 
of Rome, he began by corrupting the yoimg men, 
and had not Cicero hurled the thunder of his 
eloquence against this traitor of his country, it 
is impossible to say what might have been the 
result. But the Koman Orator had not the pure 
and steady virtue of the Grecian Philosopher. 
Socrates stood immeasurably above Cicero. No 
sordid, selfish interest was liis. He was superior 
to the attractions of wealth and power ; — coveted 
neither place nor property, unless it were the 
proud possession of a good name, and a place in 
the heart and the affections of his countrymen. 
To him contentment was more than riches, and 
the happiness of men better than all the distinc- 
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tions of earth. Hb kasonu} wese free to dQ that 
would accept them^ and his one great aim in all 
hk dkco«r8« «Dd eaofe.«i«8, w»8, to gm, to 
men a profooiidef knowledge of thema^Tes; to 
GQHTmce them, of th^ fidliea and th^ Tiees; 
to inspire ihean with the loTe o£ Tbtne ; to refine 
and purify th^ minds^ and to prepoie them far 
the life aad the commimicKL oi a hi^iar woiid. 

The Man who had gi^en the highest expres- 
sion of hoth his pTLTate and pofalic Turtoe — the 
Man who had .signaliied himedf in arms^ and 
braTely fought ior the Eberties of hk coontry 
— the Man who refused those military honours 
which he had £iirly won on the field of battle, 
that the wreath might adorn the brow of a 
younger soldier of rising merit — the Man who 
had saved the life of Xenophon in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, by bearing him all coyered with wounds 
out of the reach of the enemy — the Man who had 

w 

rescued philosophy firom being trampled under 
foot, and so perverted as to corrupt and ruin 
society, became the object of envy and opposition. 
Numerous and devoted as were his Mends, many 
and bitter were his enemies. To check the rise 
and flow of his popularity, his opponents engaged 
Aristophanes a dramatic writer of the day, to 
point his coarser wit against the Man of Virtue. 
This poor hireling produced his comedy of — ^The 
Clouds — ^in which he introduced Socrates hanging 
in the air in a basket, and thence pouring forth 
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whatever is absurd and profane. The philosopher 
was present when the piece was perfoiTaed, and 
such was the effect of his presence, that the whole 
thing failed of its design. Years rolled away 
during which Socrates wiis unwearied in his efforts 
both as a Teacher and a Reformer. His inflexible 
integrity of character — his fimi and determined 
opposition to corruption and wrong, only inflamed 
the breasts of his enemies, and in growing numbers 
they had recourse to every low and malignant 
expedient to raise the popular voice against him, 
Critias, one of the most cruel of the thirty tyrants, 
had been his disciple, and so had Alcibiades, 
against whom it was preferred that he had in- 
sulted religion by defacing the puhHc statue of 
Mercury. But the earth had made her journey 
round the sun some twenty times before his eucmica 
could give shape and character to their charge 
against our philosopher. The accusation then 
brought Ibrward by Mehtus, a young rhetorician 
who was capable of undertaking any thing for the 
sake of gain, was this — that Socrates violated the 
laws in not acknowledging the national divinities, 
and in corrupting the youth by tt^iching them 
not to believe. This was accompanied with the 
demand, that the punishment should be death I 
When the day of trial came, his three accusers 
appeared in the Senate, and attempted to siipport 
their charge in three separate speeches, which 
strongly marked their respective characters. 
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Plato, who was present, rose up to address the 
judges in defence of his master; but being in- 
terrupted by the court, Socrates, who needed no 
adyocate, then ascended the chair with all the 
cahn quiet of conscious innocence, and with a 
dignity common only to superior merit, delivered 
in a firm and manly tone, such a defence of him- 
self as silenced his opponents, and ought to have 
convinced his judges. 

Having laid open the nature and traced the 
progress of the conspiracy which had been formed 
against him — ^having shewn that its source was 
to be found in the jealousy and resentment of 
men, whose ignorance he had exposed, and whose 
vices he had ridiculed and reproved, he then took 
up the two principal charges laid against him, 
and to each gave the most distinct and emphatic 
reply. In reference to the first accusation, that 
he did not believe in the established religion — 
he neither confessed nor denied it, but broadly 
asserted, that so far was he from not conforming 
to the religious customs of his country — such was 
his belief in God — ^that even if they would acquit 
him on condition of his abandoning his method 
and practice of teaching, he could in no wise 
consent to such terms — ^that he had a mission from 
Heaven, and let what may be the penalty of his 
faithftdness, he must persevere in fulfilling it, for 
he feared God rather than man. This first answer 
made his reply to the second charge comparatively 
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easy. Ho placed his accusera on the horns of a 
dilemnia, and left them to make their choice ; — 
thus — ^they must either charge him with corrupting 
the youth of his country designedly, which would 
be absurd with hia professed Tocatiou and ac- 
knowledged wisdom ; or, with doing so unde- 
signedly, for which no tribunal in the world coidd 
hold him Kable to punishment, while the example 
which he had uniformly exhibited in his own life 
jind character, of justice, moderation, temperance, 
and every loftier virtue ; — the moral tono and 
tendency of all his teaching, with the positive 
effects which had been produced by his doctrines 
on the minds and the manners of the yonng, gave 
the lie direct to their accusation. Then turning 
to his judges, he entered his claim to justice, 
rather than his plea for mercy — for that righteous 
judgment which both their office and their oath 
ix)und them to administer, and professing his calm 
confidence in God, at whose Throne alone he sued 
for mercy, he resigned himself to their decision 
and waited for its deliverance. 

For a moment, the deepest silence reigned in the 
Senate. Hisjudges were prejudiced against the man, 
and wilfully blind to the merits of his cause, at once 
declared him guilty of the crime which had been 
laid against him. Socrates might have entered his 
protest against the punishment demanded by his 
accusers, but it was not till after great hesitation, 
nor till he was urged by the earnest sohcitnde of 
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hia friends, that he stooped to such an act. He , 
had the deep aiid settled eonviction, that his con- 
duct merited reward rather than punishment, and 
he manfully refused to place himself in the | 
attitude of a suppliant at the feet of justice. The * 
fine which he offered on the credit of his frienda was 
rejected, and without further delay, he was con- 
demned to death by the poison of hemlock. No 
sooner had the words of the sentence died away 
upon the ear, than with a dignity truly command- 
ing, and in the fulness of a hope worthy of 
Christian faith and expectation, he gave utterance 
to his belief, that death is only a passage to a 
better and a happier life. These are his words :— - 
" If you had waited for a short time, this would 
have happened of its own accord ; for observe my 
age, that it is far advanced in life and near death. 
Perhaps you think, Athenians, that I have 
been convicted through the want of arguments, by 
which I might have persuaded you, had I thought 
it right to Bay and do anything, so that I might 
escape punishment. Far otherwise : — ^1 have been 
convicted through want indeed, yet not of argu- 
ments, but of audacity and impudence, and of the 
inclination to say such things to you as would 
have been most agreeable for you to hear, had I 
lamented and bewailed and done and said many 
other things unworthy of me, such as you are ac- 
customed to hear from others. But neither did I 
then think that I ought, for the sake of avoiding 
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danger, to do any thing unworthy of a freeman, 
nor do I now repent of having so defended my- 
self; but I should much rather choose to die, 
having so defended myself, than to live in that 
way. For neither in a trial, nor in battle, ia it 
right that I or any one else should employ every 
possible means whereby he may avoid death, for 
in battle it ia frequently evident that a man might 
avoid death by laying down his arms, and throwing 
himself on the mercy of his ptirsuers. And there 
are many other de«ec8 in every danger, by which 
to eseapQ death, if a man dares to do and eay 
every thing. This is not difficult, O Athenians, to 
avoid death, but it is much more difficult to avoid 
depravity, for it nms swifter than death. And 
now I, being slow and aged, am overtaken by the 
slower of the two ; but my aetiisers, being strong 
and active, have been overtaken by the swifter — 
wickedness. And now I depart, condemned by 
you to death ; but they condemned by truth, as 
guilty of iniquity and injustice. I abide my 
sentence — and so do they, 

" To me, O my judges ! a strange thing has 
happened. For the wonted prophetic voice of my 
guardian deitv, on every former occasion even in 
the most trifling aflliirs, opposed me, if I was 
about to do any thiug wrong ; but now, that has 
befallen mo which ye yourselve-s behold, and which 
any one woidd tliink and which is supjiosed to be 
the extremity of evil, yet neither when I depai-ted 
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from home in the morning did the warning of the 1 
god oppose me, nor when I eame up here to the [ 
place of my trial, nor in my address when I was I 
about to say anything ; though on other occaa 
it has frequently restrained me in the midst of | 
speaking. But now, it has never throughout thia 
proceeding opposed me, either in what I did or ■ 
8uid. What then do I suppose to be the cause of ' 
this ? I will tell vou : — what has befallea me 
appears to be a blessing ; and it is impossible that 
we think rightly who suppose that death is an eviL 
A great proof of this to me is the fact that it is 
impossible but that the accustomed signal should 
have opposed me, unless I had been about to meet 
with some good. 

" Moreover we may hence conclude, that there. 
is great hope that death is a blessing. For to die 
is one of two things : — either the dead may be 
annihilated and have no sensation of any thing 
whatever ; or, as it is said, there is a certain 
change and passage of the soul from one place to 
another. And if it is a privation of all sensation, 
as it were a sleep in which the sleeper has no 
dream, death woidd be a wonderful gain. For I 
think that if any one, having selected a night, in 
which he slept so soimdly as not to have had a 
dream, and having compared this night with all 
the other nights and days of his life, should be 
required on consideration to say how many days 
and nights he had passed better and more pleas- 
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antly than this night ttroughout hia life, I think 
that not only a private person, but even the great 
king himself would find them easy to number ia 
comparison with other days and nights. If, there- 
fore, death ia a thing of this kind, I say it is a 
gain ; for thus all futurity appears to be nothing 
more than one night. But if, on the other hand, 
death ia a removal from hence to another place, 
and what is said to he true, that all the dead are 
there, what greater blessing can there be than this, 
my judges ? For if, on arriving at Hades, released 
from those who pretend to be judges, one shall find 
those who are true judges, and who are said to 
judge there, Minos and Rhadamanthus, ^acus and 
Triptolemua, and such others of the demigods as 
were just during their own life, woiild this be a 
sad removal ? At what price would you not 
estimate a conference with Orpheus and Musfeue, 
Hesiod and Homer ? I indeed should be willing 
to die often, if this be true. For to me the sojourn 
there would be admirable, when I should meet 
with Palamedes, and Ajax, son of Telamon, and 
any other of the ancients who has died by an un- 
just sentence. The comparing my sufferings with 
theirs would, I think, be no umpleasing occupation. 
But the greatest pleasure would be to spend my 
time in questioning and examining the people there 
as I have done those here, and discovering who 
among them is wise, and who fancies himself to be 
so but is not. At what price, my judges, would 
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not any one estimate the opportunitj' of qui 
ing him who led that mighty army against Troy, 
or Ulysses, or Sisyphus, or ten thousand others, 
whom one might mention both men and women P 
with whom to converse and associate, and to ques- 
tion them, would be an inconceivable liappineaa. 
Surely for that the jiidgea there do not condi 
to death ; for in other respects those who li- 
there are more happy than those that are h< 
and are henceforth immortal, if at least what ia 
said be true. 

"You, therefore, my judges! ought to tai- 
tertain good hopes with respect to death, and to 
meditate on this one truth, that to a good nmn 
nothing is evil, neither while living nor wheFE 
dead, nor are his concerns neglected by the gods. 
And what has befallen me is not the effect of 
chance ; but this is clear to mo, that now to die, 
and be freed from my cares, is better for me., 
On this account the warning in no way tumeil 
me aside ; and I bear no resentment towarda 
those who condemn me, or against my accusers, 
although they did not condemn and accuse me 
with this intention, but thinking to injure me : 
in this they deserve to be blamed- 

"Thus much, however, I beg of them. Pn- 
nisb my sons, when they grow up, judges, 
paining them as I have pained you, if they ap- 
pear to you to care for riches or any thing else 
before virtue, and if they think themselves 
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something when they are nothing, reproach them 
as I have done you, for not attending to what 
they ought, and for conceiving themselves to ht- 
something when they are worth nothing. If ye 
do this, both I and my sons shall have met with 
just treatment at your hands. 

" But it is now time to depart — for me to die, 
for you to live. But whieh of us is, going to a 
better state, ia unknown to every one but God." 

Socrates left the crowded Senate for the lonely 
cell. He entered it without trepidation and with- 
out fear. He there lay in fetters for thirty long 
days, hut the character of the Man took away all 
ignominy from the place, which could not be a 
prison so long as his free and mighty spirit was 
there. During bis imprisonment he was daily 
\-isited by Onto, Plato, and others of his more 
intimate friends, with whom he carried on the 
most interesting and instructive conversation on 
his favourite themes. Ansious to save a life so 
precious, they suggested to him the expediency 
of making his escape, or if he would consent to 
it, they offered to effect it through the means 
within their own reach. To no such mean and 
cowarfUy act could he descend. Such was tho 
inward peace and quiet of which be was conscious, 
OS the result of more exalted virtue, and so bright 
and joyous was hia hope beyond the grave, that 
from death shrunk not he. To his question — 
whether there was any place out of Attica, where 
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death could not reach him p — ^they gave back i 
answer. His soul now stood on a Iiiglier elerai 
tion. To Tiim death was a mere transition- 
ply passing away from one state to another, risinj3[) 
immeasurably above the present in all that 
refined and pure — ethereal and spiritual — living J 
and abiding. 

The day on which he threw mortality oflf, iai 
one whose memory can never be blotted from th< 
heart of humanity. Plato, in hia Phsdo, has 4 
imprinted it on all time. It was the day on I 
which Socrates gave deeper and fuller — richer ] 
and freer utterance to his thoughts on the im- 
mortality of the soul. He ran his argument as 
far as the human mind can go in the absence of 
all higher Hevelation, and placed the fact in the 
light of almost an absolute certainty. His soul 
fluttered against its dark prison-walls and strug- 
gled to be free. 

" How could he reat ? Even then he trod 

The threshold of the world unknown ; 
Already ttota the scat of G od 

A ray upon hie garments shone — 
Shone, and awoke the strong desire 

Tor lore and knowledge reached not here ; 
But freed hy death, his soul of fire 

Sprang to a fairer — ampler sphere." 

During this hour of sacred twilight he had 
bright ghmpsea of the great life-land beyond. 
The mom of his immortality was dawning upon 
his Tision, and his spirit was in commimion 
with those who had gone before, and into whose 
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wider circle he longed to be introduced. Then 
came the fatal hoiir. Having' requested that his 
wife and children might be removed from his pre- 
sence, and having implored his frienda to reprose 
their grief, he welcomfd the executioner as he 
entered hiB cell bathed in tears, and with the 
cup of death in hia hand. Without any visible 
or violent emotion — without any change in his 
colour or hia countenance, he took the cup into 
hia own hand, and after offei-ing up his ijitercea- 
sion to the gods, that they would grant him a 
proeporous passage into the unseen world, he 
swallowed the deadly draught, and then laid him- 
self down to die. 

To say that this illustrious Teacher and Exem- 
plar of virtue, fell a victim to jealousy and envy, 
is but Bimple, naked truth. Nor was it tiU some 
length of time that the Athenians, who never 
knew the value of their great men till after their 
death, awoke to the consciousneBS of the wrong 
which they had done in condemning the Man 
who had been the chief ornament of their city 
and their age. The fact of his unjust condem- 
nation was circulated through Greece, and no- 
thing could have exceeded the general indignation 
which was awakened in the minds of good men. 
TTis name was now on every Kp. The academy, 
the lyeeum, the public walks, the market-place, 
and even the most private circle, echoed with the 
sound of that great name. Justice came too late. 
All Athena was in deeper sorrow. His accusers 
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were called to account for the innocent 
whicli they had caused to be ehcd. Some ' 
condemned to die, and others were banished, ' 
all who had in any way been concerned in thi 
nameless deed, were held in utter detestatioi 
A finely executed statue was erected, and a c 
pel dedicated to his memory. Poor compensation 
for the wrong done to living virtue, this dedica- 
tion and this erection ! His monument is his 
name, and all the brighter is the glory wbiol 
now attaches to that name for having been 1 
nished and defiled by the breath of calm 
His greatness had upon it the stamp of a highei 
tixcellency. A heart ivas his of uncorruptcd virtu^.l 
full of the finest feelings and of the most noble I 



If it be among the aims of True Biography to 
preserve the memory of the dead, and to hold 
forth examples to the living, then in Socrates we 
have a character in wliich the imperishable ele- 
ments of truth and charity are most conspicuous 
— a life replete with wisdom and goodness, and 
a death, which for its calm dignity and fulness 
of hope, might by the bcHover in Christianity be 
envied. Like the bird of Paradise which flies 
against the wind, his virtue gathered life and 
force from the opposition which it encountered ; 
and in him there passed away from our poor 
world, one of the wisest of men, and the best of 
his age. 
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The year in which Socrates came into the 
world, waa that in which Themistocles went out 
of it. To this illnHtrioua statesman aad military 
comroinder, we doem. it right to devote a few 
lines. His noble and manly doings in the Persian 
wars, in defence of Athenian rights and liberties, 
have wreathed his brow with a never-fading 
laurel. When Miltiad&s, who defeated the Per- 
sians at Marathon, marred bis glory by subse- 
quent corruption and bribery, and was doomed 
to pay the penalty within the dark and narrow 
walls of a prison, in which he lingerE(d till he died, 
Themistocles rose to supreme power. Having 
increased the wealth and extended the influence 
of Athens,, by conquering the Insular States that 
had submitted to the Persians, he directed all his 
efforts to the improving of her naval power, and 
the securing of her individual ascendancy in the 
Cfrecian seas. When Xerxes advanced with an 
overpowering force to invade his country, The- 
mistocles met him at the straits of Thermopyla; 
with his small but united and intrepid band, and 
made him leam that the arm of the Greek was 
nerved for no vulgar doings. He stood at the 
head of men, who, when summoned to deliver up 
their arms, gave back to the foe, the truly Spartan 
reply — that they might come and take them; — and 
who, when the darts of the Persians threatened 
to darken the sun itself, turned their face from 
the light, and thus showed their preparedness to 
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fight in the ahade. For days together, the G 
mamtatned their ground against the whole pow 
of the Persian army, till betrayed by one of t 
own nation, the Athenians withdrew from a p 
tion which they could no longer hold, but onl; 
bring into view a body of Spartans, who to a i 
preferred death to flight. Athens having fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, the confederated 
Greeks took possession of Peloponnesus, and with 
Salamis as a point of action, they there success- 
fully encountered the Persian fleet, and gained a 
moat decisive victory, Themistocles waa elated 
with his success, and there was scarcely a Greek J 
whose voice was not lifted in praise of his wisdom.'! 
and his valour — ^his daring and his doing. His'l 
fellow- soldiers accorded to hini the first place and f 
the first influence in their ranks. The 1 
monians carried him in triumph to Sparta — I 
crowned him with olive — presented him with aT 
superb chariot, and conducted him with three I 
hundred horse to the confines of their State. Nor I 
did this perfect the ovation : — for when some time | 
after, he appeared at the Olympic games, he waa ] 
received with universal acclamation, and the whole | 
assemblage rose to do him homage. 

These are facts : — that Themiatmilea in a great I 
national crisis, had given the wisest counsel for.l 
the safety not only of Athens but of all Greece — ■ 1 
that by his eager adrice he had saved the State 1 
from impending ruin — that he had honourably I 
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distinguished himself by his military skill and 
valour — that by his far-seeing policy, he had 
rendered Athena superior to all the other States of 
Greece — that he had entirely subverted the Lace- 
demonians' scheme of power, and had shed a 
lustre over his country, of which she might well 
be proud — and yet this very man was driven from 
her soil, and was forced to seek protection from 
the power agaiost which he had directed his 
arms, and for whose subjugation he had hazarded 
his life ! In common with Pausanias he was 
charged with the base attempt of seeking to 
betray his country into tho hands of the Persians. 
Though the accusation was groundless and 
false, both Spartans and Athenians — all who had 
formerly either dreaded his power or envied his 
popularity — .joined in the charge against him, while 
as a body the people clamoured for his condemna- 
tion and his death. He saved himsdf only by 
flight. Having forced bis way to Sardis, and 
throwing himself at the feet of the Persian 
monarch, he boldly made known his name, his 
country, and his misfortunes, and thus addressed 
this haughty prince — "I have done my ungrateful 
country services more than once, and I am now 
come to offer these services to you. My life is in 
your hands : — you may extend your clemency or 
exert your vengeance. By the former, you will 
preserve a faithful suppliant ; — by tho latter, you 
will destroy the greatest enemy of Greece." 
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Xerxes, intoxicated with joy, received liim with 
open arms ; but royal smiles were a poor substitute 
for country and for kindred. The spirit of 
patriotism obtained among the Greeks in a far 
higher degree than it ever did among any other 
people, and the heart of a Greek still beat within 
the breast of Themistocles, so that when Xerxes 
dreamed of fitting out an expedition against 
Athens, and offered the command to Themistocles, 
such was the tide of patriotic feeling which 
streamed through his soul, that he chose death 
rather than be guilty of carrying arms against the 
land of his birth, by putting an end to his own 
life by poison, and thus adding his name^ to the 
list of those in whom the love of country is 
stronger than the love of days. 

Thus died one of the most able statesmen and 
most successful commanders of which Greece 
could boast, and such was the heavy penalty to 
which he was doomed after years of unequalled 
service. In the penalty there was retribution, 
for we cannot forget that Themistocles was the 
chief instrument in inflicting punishment on 
Greece's most imcorrupt, most devoted patriot, 
Aristides, who, on the death of Miltiades, shared 
the command and the power with Themistocles, 
and was held in universal esteem for his patriotism 
and his virtue; but Themistocles looked upon 
Tn'm as his rival, and in the spirit of petty jealousy, 
he left no means to effect his downfall. Having 
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iTged Iii'tti witli injustice and tyraimy against 
the State, a strong party was riiised against him, 
and it was resolved to banish him, for ten long 
years, from the land which he loved, and to 
whose interests he was so unreservedly devoted. 
So sooner did he learn that the ostracism had 
fallen upon him than he withdrew from the 
Forum, with the words upon his lips — " I beseech 
the gods that the Athenians may never see the 
day which shall force them to remember Aristides." 
That day was not far off. Aristides might have 
done without Athens, but Athens conld not do 
without Aristides. While in exile, there came a 
crisis in the history of his country in which it was 
impossible for Themistoclcs to do without his 
counsel and his aid ; and so he became very de- 
sirous of having him recalled. On his return, he 
played a yet more conspicuous part in favour of 
Gfrecian Eberty, and these two great men, gene- 
rously forgetting all their private feuds and ani- 
mosities, united their counsels and their energies 
fo insure the common weal of their' country. 
Memorable are the words of Aristides to The- 
mistocles at the battle of Salamis. Having left 
the small body of troops which he then com- 
manded at .^gina, and having urged his way in 
a small boat, by night, through the whole fleet of 
the enemy, he rcEiched the tent of his now recon- 
ciled friend, with a heart bursting with emotion, 
and said: — "One strife — and a noble one it is — 
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Dov remaina for ua ; which of as shall be most 
serviceable to our country ? It is yours to com- 
mafld as a general, it is mine to obey as a subject ; 
and happy shall I be if my advice can in any 
way contribute to the glory of your country and 
of mine." Spirit this, and sentiments these, 
worthy of a great man and a true patriot ! This 
devotion to his country never forsook bim. The- 
mifltocles ia dead, but Ariatides livc.'j, and nothing 
can corrupt his virtue. When Mardonius sent 
Alexander to buy off the Athenians from the 
mteroBt of Greece, AristidcB, who was then chief 
Arehon of Athens, spumed the offer with a 
soul indignant. " For men bred up in pleasure 
and ignorance, it is natural to proffer great re- 
wards, and to hope, by bribes, to undermine 
virtue. Barbarians, who make silver and gold 
the chief object of their esteem, may be excused 
for thinking to corrupt the fidelity of a free 
people ; but that the Lacedsemonians, who came to 
remonstrate against these offers, should suppose 
they could prevail, ia indeed surprising. The 
Athenians have the common liberty of Grreece 
entrusted to their care, and mountains of gold 
are not able to shake'their hdehty. No : — so long 
as that sun, which "the Persians adore, continues 
to shine with wonted splendour, so long shall 
the Athenians be mortal enemies to the Persians ; 
so long shall they continue to pursue them for 
ravaging their lands, for bommg their houses. 
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and polluting their temples. Sucli is the answer 
we return to the Persian proposal." This man, 
who was prepared to sacrifice every private in- 
terest to the public weal ;— the man who, in the 
day of danger, cared only to make whatever post 
might be assigned to biTn the post of true honour 
and of military glory — ^the man who, instead of 
disputing about the merit of past services, was 
resolved on present deeds, and whose highest 
pride was, not to boast of his ancestors, but to 
imitate and emulate their doings, was surely the 
man to be the head and the leader of those, who, 
during the Persian invasion, turned the battle 
to the gate, and taught the enemy that never 
more could they cross the Hellespont. Though 
he died calmly, he nobly lived. His life was one 
of sacrifice and of service, and after death he 
entered the circle of those whose " an 
bnow no jealousy." 




CHAPTER V. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE NATIONS. 

Since "all things are infinite in parts," it is 
true philosophy to look on each individual event 
in the light of an infinite whole. A thing is 
great or little only to the finite perception. That 
awful mountain-form, at whose base we stand 
with feelings too deep to be uttered, and on whose 
head there sits the bright and starry heavens 
like a crown of glory, is something inferior to 
the lowest development ot organized being ; and 
so what at this moment is taking place in silence 
and in shade, may have in it what is better and 
more blessed than the conquest of nations and 
the triumph of power. The little Hebrew maid 
directing her master to a prophet of God for a 
cure, is a greater fact, and far more vital, than 
that Naaman had led on his embattled hosts to 
conflict and to victory. The poor man, in his 
closet, is greater than Alexander on his way 
to fill the throne of the world. That which, 
in our ignorance and weakness, we call the least 
and most trifling incident, may have in it that 
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whicli tte InfinitG One alono can appreciate and 
esteem ; and that which we have neither mind to 
perceive nor faith to apprehend, may in His 
sight be pregnant with all that is gublimely great 
and imperishable. There is nothing little to 
Him — nothing trivial, from the direction of the 
individual atom, up to the perfect and the ever- 
lasting doings of the seraph that bowa before His 
Throne. 

Saul of Tarsus is converted to the Christiau 
Faith, and thus becomes the organ of communicat- 
ing that faith to the world. This great change 
might have revealed itself not otherwise in him 
than it had done in thousands of others who were 
its subjects. Nor would be have been an exception 
to the nde, if there had not been some mightier 
purpose to accomplish. The world was then in 
need of a Great Man, and God gave the Great Man 
to the world in the person of thia new convert. 
There was no one within the limits of the early 
church qualified to fill the post to which he was 
called, and hence Heaven went beyond the pale of 
Christian Ecdeaiasticiam for the choice of its ap- 
propriate agent. He must be a Man who can 
touch humanity at all its points, irrespective of 
national priority and political influence, of intel- 
lectual culture and social refinement, of religious 
creed and popular belief. Though a Jew by 
descent, Saul could claim the high distinction of 
being a Roman free-bom, while his intellectual 
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deTekfRoeiLt and his monl acnvitr, sngnlsify^ 

Gjtedbim IS the subject gf the iaward lif e, to cony 1 
tlw |Kinci|il£S of divine enli^teiiii)«it and. at * 
■ptritoaJ fraedom ioto all nations Ini^JIectiial 
gieatnes i* not the tqipoeite of moral exreUence ; 
nor dioahl they be viewed as necfssairly antago- 
nistic- Xfft^thiFtMiil'Ti g the &i^ before na, that 
the h'gtiwtt mental power may exist in the abseoee 
of all religious spiritual life, still there is nothing 
to prevent these two things tnaa b^ing brooght 
into eombtnatioa and union. It is the union of 
the two which raises their possessor to the tme 
dignitj' of human nature, by bringing him into 
cUwe and immediate relationship with the one all 
perfect Spirit. The man rises into God, in the 
degree in which the image of Gtwl is impressod 
upon the soul. 

Paul's intellectual greatness did not exceed his 
racial excellence. Though he wa^ one of the 
master spirits of hie age, and could take his place 
in the first circles of intelligence and influence, it 
was on his conversion to Christianity that hia 
mental powers received a new and a mightier im- 
pulse, while his whole character took on a highra- 
and more perfect tj-pe. He had hitherto met 
with nothing equal to the readings and the findings 
of Christian Truth. These he found to expand into ■ 
8uch vastness, and to rise into such sublimity, 
to challenge the utmost reach and effort of thought^ 
and just as he searched into its hidden things, i 
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felt hiitiH plf free to expatiate amid ita things re- 
vealed, did lie imperceptibly, il' not unconsciously, 
become more and more assimilated to the Truth, 
till hia moral qualities became aa conspicuous aa 
his mental endowment-s. Nor in his days of loftiest 
enterprise did he suffer his private personal virtues 
to be lost in the blaze of official distinction and 
glory. His character did not rest on his office, 
but his office rested on hia character. He was a 
man of God, as well a^ an ambassador for Christ. 
TTJH path aa a Christian, no less than his courHe as 
a Minister, shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. Hifl individual life lay at the foundation of 
all his apostolic zeal. It was in the flame of that 
perfect love, which, having drawn the soul into 
union and fellowship with the Infinite Life, is 
evermore regardless of self, and is set on the hap. 
pincss of others, that he entered on his sublime 
mission ; and it is to his self-sacrificing labours 
that these Western IJations owe their present proud 
pre-eminence. Never could our modem Europe 
have had its present enlightenment and literature, 
its riper civilization and social happiness, its 
political freedom, and its moral ascendancy, apart 
from him. The light which was kindled in the 
Eaet, took ita direction "Westward, and Westward 
will it travel till it bo reflected back upon the East, 
and East and West become one field of wider, 
purer glory. The history of the New Faith, the 
progress of humanity, and the final happiness of 
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our race, are things inseparable from the conver- 
eion and the commission of Paul. Deny the latt«r, 
and it is impossible to account for the former. If 
such a man never lived, was never converted, never 
called to the ministry and the apostleship, never 
travelled, nor laboured, nor suffered for the propa- 
gation of Christianity, then the question presses 
for an answer — ^how and by whom was Christianity 
introduced into Europe, and through what agencies 
or influences did society reach its present point of 
advancement ? If every sequence has its antece- 
dent, what were the antecedents of our modern 
development ? It is in the Christian element 
alone that we find the principle of the progress of 
mankind, and this it is which has changed and 
regenerated the whole system of human life. To 
borrow the words of Schlegel : — " In the decisive 
crisis between ancient and modem times — in this 
great central point of history — stood two powers ■ 
opposed to each other. On one hand, we behold ] 
Tiberiua, CaUgula, and Nero, the earthly gods, 
and absolute masters of the world, in all the pomp j 
and splendour of ancient paganism — standing, as j 
it were, on the A'ery summit and verge of the old I 
world, now tottering to its ruin ; and, on the ■] 
other hand, we trace the obscure rise of an almost | 
imperceptible point of hght, from which the \ 
whole modem world was to spring, and whose 
iurther progress and full development, through all 
succeeding ages, constitutes the true purport of j 
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modem history." Christianity fell like an eleotrie 
spark upon the world, and first roused the nations 
to life and feeling — rendered them susceptible of a 
higher civilization — laid the foundation of the 
political institutions of modem times, .and stamped 
upon them their peculiar character: — ^became the 
ruling power which was destined to change the 
face of the whole world, by introducing a new 
organization of society, and giving a new form to 
human existence — a power, whose influence linked 
together the great community of European na- 
tions, not only in the moral and poKtical relations 
of life, but in science and modes of thought, and 
without which " the whole history of the world 
would be nought else than an insolvahle enigma — 
an inextricable labyrinth — a huge pile of the 
blocks and the fragments of an unfinished edifice ; 
and the great tragedy of humanity would remain 
devoid of all proper result." 

From the desert of Arabia where he had passed 
three long years in solitude and separation — ^in 
deeper preparation for hia work, our Apostle came 
forth to give to the world the lessons of this Kving 
and transforming Christianity. Ai^r being in- 
troduced by his friend Barnabas to the Apostles 
and the Church at Jerusalem, and after spending 
a little time within the circle of his earher friend- 
ships at Tarsus, he began his labom-s in Antioch, 
whence he set out on his first great Missionary 
Tour. The conversion of Sergius Puulus, the 
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representative of tlie Imperial Power in the 
of Cyprus, formed an epoch in the history of 
Apostle's labours. At once it flashed across 
mind, that this single conquest might be tuhen as 
the pledge of the future subjugation of the great 
world-power to the Christian Faith ; and frcaa 
that moment, Rome became the goal to which 
he pressed, or the field on which were to be won 
the mightiest triumphs of the Cross. The churdi, 
now in labour and in warfare, can as yet 
nothing her own ; she has still everything to 
and can gain it only bj- a harder — severer struggl&. 
When the assembly at Jerusalem, by their united 
judgment, set the Gentiles free from external 
relation with the Jews, and demonstrated that 
the Law of the Chui'ch's development could not 
be from without, but only from within — not from 
conformity to any outward usages, but from the 
inward principle of divine life in each individual 
soul, our Apostle clearly perceived that it was on 
this newly won territory that the farther progresB 
of the church must proceed, and hastening back 
to Antioch, lost not a moment in resimiing his 
missionaTy work. Having made a hurried and 
hasty journey through Syria and Cilicia, he urged 
hia way forward to Derbe, where he was inclined 
to shape and determine his own future course ; but 
a Higher Power stepped in to bound and confine 
his will, and revealed to liim that he must leave 
the soil of Asia for the Land of the Isles. Greece 
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— that Greece in which Homer had risen hke a 
sun without a dawn, and over which he had shed 
the Hglit and glory of his geuiua — was heginning 
to be a thing of the past. Even Atheiis could 
not be looked upon as the repi-esentative of its 
ancient glory. It is true that her human en- 
lightenment and human culture had reached their 
culmination, but these Lad not in them the con- 
servative element for humanity. The lamp of 
philosophy was glimmering in the socket and 
ready to go out. Truth had lost her hold upon 
the popular mind ; while " the living and speaking 
representatives of the Athenian character, had 
become but goesipers and mockers." What hope 
was there that Christianity would obtain among 
such a people ? And yet the Apostle is not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. Passing by 
Mysia he came to Troas, where the waters of the 
Great Western Sea washed his feet, and the 
islands of Greece rose upon his view. That classic 
ground was the field in which he was to carry 
on bis labours on their grandest acale— the starting- 
point was it of n new and world-wide development. 
The magnitude and the sublimity of his mission, 
arose out of the fact, that his was a Gospel for 
the Nations, and that through him as a divinely 
chosen instrument, the nations were to receive it. 
How deep and inexpressible must have been the 
thoughts of bis big, manly heart at such a mo- 
ment ! What images of light and life must have 
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burst upon liis view ! "WTiat scenes of glory 
magnifieenee must have stood revealed toliisfaitii! 
The ancient promises must have appeared to him 
richer in grace and blessing ; those notes of mnsic, 
in which the church had sung the predicted holi- 
ness and happiness of our race, muet have faUaa 
upon his ear with sevenfold force and fulness 
and in his eye, the lamp of prophecy must hi 
burned with L-learer and intenser flame, as it sht 
its light on the Gi'eat Future, with its universal 
and holy freedom — its moral facts and apirit 
demonstrations. 

While in this state of mind, and with the 
bright blue waters of the .^gean Sea sparkling 
beneath his eye, there stood before him the fcrm 
and figure of a man from Macedonia, wilih the 
words of entreaty burning on his lips — " Come 
over and help us!" Is he the visible represen- 
tative of all the nations of the West ? Then how 
inamediate and undeniable is the conclusion, that 
the history of Heathendom had proved itself no^ 
thing more and nothing better than a sncceasi 
of failures ; and thus presented the most 
contrast to the regenerating and uplifting po' 
of Christianity, which not only adapts itself 
the known conditions of human nature, but is i 
only system of truth which takes cognizance 
the facte lying far down in man's moral 
spiritual consciousness? The time had now c( 
in the history and development of the 
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heathenism for some grand organic change ; and 
with the whole world awakened and filled with 
higher expectation, what a moment was this in 
the life of our Apostle ! Europe is to be the 
Theatre of his future labours ; and now he urges 
his way to the greiit Seats and Centres of Political 
Power. Having at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berea,, come into immediate contact with the 
authority of Rome and the oivilization of Greece, 
he then turned his thoughts to the province of 
Achaia as the true seat of Hellenic life. He was 
attracted first to Athens, but Athens is no longef 
either the representative or the centre of the na- 
tional mind. The gravitating point of Grecian 
Life was not in Athenian culture, hut in the im- 
perial might of Rome, whose seat was at Corinth, i 
and which held everything in subjection to it-" | 
self. Harang spent the first few days in feast- 
ing eye and sonl with the material magnificence 
and the artistic beauties of the city — having in 
his freer intercoui'se and conversation with the 
people, pointed out the grosser character of their 
superstition — and having on Mars' Hill, in the 
presence of the most august asuembly, preached 
the doctrine of Incarnate Wisdom and the Re- 
surrection of the Dead, he loft Athens as a seat 
of learning, for the Centre of political influence. 
To Corinth, the capital of Achaia, he came with a 
heart sunk and depressed, because of his unsuc- 
cess in Athens ; but here in the midst of a busy. 
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commercial, enterprising people, lie found I 
surroimded by other and more promising element* 
They too — the Corinthians — were seeking oft 
wisdom, but he had something to make knoW^V 
to thera infinitely in advance of their philosophy, fl" 
In his doctrine of Christ the Crucified there lay^ 
the profoimdeat wisdom of God, and from this 
alone could como the true enlightenment and the 
everlasting freedom of man. If the man of Ma- 
cedonia was indeed the representative of the whole J 
European family, if his words were but the em 
bodied expression of their honest and eameC 
longings after higher life, wo can be at no loas tol 
understand why the Apostle prolonged hie stay at 1 
Corinth, and how his labours were there crowned* 
with unwonted success. A brighter light tbalL'l 
that which the lamp of philosophy had ever ahedj: t 
had now been kindled in the Land of the Isle^. I 
and had pierced through the dark night of a 
heathenism whose existence coimted more than I 
thousand years — Cleaving behind it and along itsH 
whole path a clearness and a fulness before which 
all material brightness grew pale and faint. 
Having fulfilled his mission, Paul left the shores 
of Greece as if nothing greater or more important 
belonged to that moment. How unutterable must 
have been hia feelings as he took leave of the land 
in which Homer had sung his matchless verses, | 
and ^schylns had founded the stage, and Sopho- I 
cles had perfected the drama, and Ari3tophan» I 
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had laahed the people with his keener and more 
biting satire: — ^in which Solon had framed his 
laws, Themistocles had acted the part of the wisest 
of Btatcamen, and Aristides had proved himself 
the moat uncorrupt of patriots : — in which So- 
crates had taught, and Plato had speculated — 
ArMtotie had studied, and Demosthenes had 
poured forth the full torrent of liis unequalled 
eloquence ! Memory must have lingered on that 
claBsio ground ; and if he ttrs conscious of no 
regret, it was only because he was the subject of 
a sublimer purpose, and stood committed to a 
work from which he could not turn away. 

It is one of the characteristics of a great mind, 
that with the immediate Present it seeks to link 
the remotest Future. Having carried the light of 
Truth into the western nations, the Apostle aimed 
at connecting the Christendom of the East with 
the Christendom of the West. Conceiving that 
this bridge or point of connexion was to bo found 
at Ephesus, thither he went ; and there for two 
whole years he continued his Belf-sacrificing la- 
bours : — till, being forced away by persecution, 
he took a solemn farewell of hia disciples, paid a 
second but hurried visit to European Greece, not 
only to strengthen and confirm the churches, 
but to plant the standard of the Cross on yet 
more advanced ground, and then hastened to 
Jerusalem to be present at the feast of Pentecost. 
Tn tl.U visit to the Holy City, he fondly hoped to 
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realize the grand idea under whose mighty i 
pulse he had gone to Ephesua. It was a 1 
when his brethren according to the flesh, ■ 
be congregated in vast and interesting numbers, 
and in which he could come into closer and more 
immediate contact with the Jewish mind. Could 
he but awaken the sjTnpathy of the national 
mind in favour of the Gentile nations — could he 
but demonstrate to his countrymen that the 
Christianity which was at that moment enlighten- 
ing and regenerating the gi-eat wide Heathendom 
which lay beyond their favoured Theocracy, was, 
in fact, but the htst and highest development of J 
their own ancient Faith, then the point of c 
nexion between the East and the West could 1 
easily reaebed and made sui'o. It was a grai 
conception, and more than equal to fill the largest*! 
and the loftiest soul. But in the degree in whicl).! 
it was great, it was difficult to be realized. Tea I 
thousand things lay in the Apostle's way, and..] 
seemed to mock bis efi'ort ; but with the on^.l 
thought which now possessed him he could not. I 
part. On his way to the Temple-city, he touched,! 
at various places, and at each point we find biwi 1 
opposed by the entreaties and the prayers of his I 
friends and converts, till coining to Caesareo,. ] 
where the collective intercessions of the Church ' 
swell into one mighty volume, and seem to corns 
between him and his cherished object. But such 
was the fixed purpose of his soul — such his , 
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preparedness to go through any suffering and to 
submit to any sMnfico, that from it nothing could 
turn him, In tlie presence of such resolution. 
Ilia friends stood in mute amazement. Unutter- 
«bly sublime at this moment and full of mighty 
interest was his position. The power of the High- 
eat was upon him, and he stood erect as an angel. 
The stop he rf as now taking, was to form a crisis 
in the moral history of his nation, and in his 
own apostolic doings for the world. 

Up to this point his lahours had been intense, 
and his sufferings too. From the reiy first he 
had been but little understood and still lesa appre- 
ciated. To liis own countrymen, his new life wats 
a profound mystery, and not only was he looked 
upon as an apostate &om the faith, hut his labours 
were denounced as subversive of the one true 
kingdom of God. As the Apostje of the Nations, 
his mission embraced the world, and for all people 
his message was. Still nothing coidd overcome 
his love of country, or lessen his attachment to 
his nation. Instead of weakening his natural 
affection, Christianity had given birth in his soul 
to a love stronger than death ; and in the exercise 
of this self-denjing love, he for thoir sakes shrank 
from neither toil nor loss — iieither aufferiag nor 
sacrifice. From the moment that he set out on 
his sublime and saving work, he everywhere made 
his way first to the Synagogue, and to the Jew 
tirat he offered the mighty boon of eternal life. 
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A Catholic Faith was his— and his a Charity 'irida ' 
BS the world ; but this only added to that great , 
heoTiness and continual sorrow of heart for hid 
brethren — ^his kinsmen according to the flesh, of 
which he was the conscious subject ; nor would he 
ever turn away from them, till by some more 
decisive and fatal line of action, they refused the 
OTertiiTCB of grace. Were Xre to judge him by 
some severer test, he seemed wiMilly to overlook 
the distinctive character of his commiseion, and 
instead of concentrating his thotlghta and his 
efforts on the Gentile world, he made the Jew the 
object of his prime and aU-absorbing solicitude. 
It appeared as if nothing would keep his great 
Soul within the bounds prescribed by Heaven, but 
the flame of the most fierce and fiery persecution- 
Such were his heart -th robbings on behalf of his 
own countrymen, that ho could not give them 
np ; and yet the people for whom he Was willing 
to do moat, were those who least appreciated his 
labours, hia sacrifiijes, and his sufferings. Were 
they other than Jews that first disturbed thft 
peaceful and prosperous society of believers in 
Antioch in Syria, and among whom the Apostle 
first commenced his labours ? Did not the anta- 
goniim and the hostility manifested in the first 
European Church proceed from the same source ? 
Go whithersoever ho would, he was met by the 
same dark, deadly element, which gathered 
strength at every point, till like some summer's 
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clpud auroliarged with electric fluid, it burst upon 
>ii'w| with sevenfold force and fierceuess in the 
Holy City. At Jerusalem he did everything which 
an honest and believing man could do to meet 
the national prejudicea and the religious ecniples 
of his countrymen. Though the Apostolic Synod 
had decreed that the Gentile converts should in 
no instance be forced into an oxternal union with 
the Jewish church, it w^ae yet the one cherished 
ideq of Paul that there might exist an internal 
and spiritual relationship; and to prove to the 
Jew that this was neither dream nor speculation, 
ho, as a convert to Chriatianity, and as one of its 
first and most distinguished teachers, could not 
only go into the t«mple aud take part H the 
ancient worship and service, but could so sym- 
pathise with the members of the Old Community 
as to discharge the vows of some of his poorer 
brethren. Still he is looked uijon as nothing 
better than an apostate frow the faith — a recreant 
to principle, and to order an enemy. He is 
dragged out of the Temple by an infuriated popu- 
lace, and such ia the treatment which he r 
at their hands, that had not the shield of 1 
authority been thrown over him, bis life must 
have fulleii a sacrifice to their deadly hate. At the 
command of the Tribune, ho is bound and led into 
the imperial encampment : — while on their way 
thither, and just aa tbey ascended the steps which 
le4 to the Cfunp, such was the pressure from 
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behind, and such were tho force and the violence 
with which the people boro upon tlie Apostle t 
he was liftwl off his feet, and was only sa' 
from being thrown down and crushed by the 
interposition of the armed foree to whose care he 
had been committod. How distressing must it 
have been to his noble nature, to find that hig J 
purest affection and his deepest devotedneas met I 
with no other than the most malicious and diabo-l 
lical return ! " How agitating nuist it have been I 
to his whole inner being to owe to the weapons! 
and to the hands of Roman soldiers, protection I 
from the fury of the Jewish people, and that too I 
in the Temple and on the Holy Mountain ! He I 
can still hear tho outcries of the Jews demanding I 
his life, and still he ia anxious to address them. ! " 
What fortitude! What strength and depth ofM 
love! But the very sound of his voice was mad©B 
the signal for a still more furious display; for just ■ 
aa he waa reciting the circumstances connected ■! 
with his own personal conversion to the Christian 
Faith, they made the very air ring with the 
tumultuous shout — " Away with siich a fellow 
from the earth ; for it is not fit that he should 
live!" The very people in whose midst he should | 
have found a sanctuary and a home, now cast him | 
out. The Church disowns him, and it is left t 
Heathen Power to shield and to screen him. He I 
dared to be True, and he had no alternative but to ' 
pay the Penalty. His was not that loose and e 
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honesty which the passing breath of opposition 
could blow away. 
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Nor was he the Man who when great trials 
come, either seeka or shuns them. The bitter cup 
which his country mingled for him, strengthened 
him for the great work of setting the world free. 
In the Caatle Antonia he passed the night ; but 
sleep forsook his pillow. Not that his conscience 
was ruffled or dieqnieted ; — ^not that he was con- 
scious, like the peevish and pettish Prophet, of 
fleeing from the call of duty ; but simply because 
his soul was full of tender and intense solicitude 
on behalf of his guilty nation. There is no back- 
ward step for those who know the bliss of faith ; 
and therefore strong in the righteousness of his 
cause, he appeared before the Jewish Sanhedrim 
on the morrow, and as he entered on his defence, 
there followed a scene of discord and division 
which mocks the use of words. Paul's calm and 
manly attitude only heightened their enmity and 
their opposition, and rushing upon him in eager 
haste, they would have pulled him in pieces. 
Taken from them by force, he passed his second 
night in the Castle, where during its silence and 
its shade, he was favoured with another Super- 
natural Vision, in which such a future was opened 
up to him aa was most strengthening and uplift- 
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I spirit. Not more rcfrcsliiiig is tic i 
a great rock in a. weary land, than was 
the heavenly assurance now vouchsafed to him, | 
that hia life should be preserved, and that within | 
the walls of Rome itself his voice should be heard J 
bearing witness to the Truth of God. 

We repeat it. From the day that Sergius Paulus, 
the Eoman Consul at Paphos, became a convert to 
Christianity, the mind of our Apostle wag turned 
to Eomo aa the goal to which he must presa 
forward. But what hope is there of his ever 
reaching the Imperial Capital ? He is a prisoner 
at Jerusalem, and in Roman custody. Another 
plot is laid for his life, and more than forty of hia 
own nation have taken an oath that they will 
neither eat nor drink till they have killed him. 
Why do the people imagine this vain thing P 
The conspiracy is disclosed, and he is eaved. In 
chains ho is transferred from the Castle to Csesa- 
rea. Having prepared the information to be laid 
against him, the leading members of the Sanhe- 
drim, headed by the high-priest, go thither, taking 
with them a distinguished Boman orator to con- 
duct their case ia the presence of Felix. The 
charge is a tissue of lies. No sooner had the 
counsel for the prosecution been heard, than Paul 
entered on his own defence, ond having first chal- 
lenged the SanhcdrLEn to the proof, he then dis- 
posed of the whole thing as if he had been sweep- 
ing a cobweb from the wall. No answer was made. 
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Bud the Boman authority was mute. To please 
the Jews, or to obtain theii' good opinion, Felix 
deferred the cajje, in the hope either that some 
new facts might come to light on which to found 
a judgment end a coudomnation ; or that the 
Apostle in his desire for freedom might offer him 
a bribe I A bribe I— did he suppose that Pau 
could have any sympathy with his mean and 
sordid spirit ? A bribe ! — an if justice and right- 
eoTisnesa were thus to be bought and sold. A 
bribe! — ^it would have been to confess his guilt 
and to have ruined hia character. A bribe ! — 
sooner would he have died u thousand tunes over, 
imd a thouBund times have deemed the sacrifice not 
too great. For two long years be was kept in a 
etata of the most painful suspense i and it was 
not till Felix — disgraced and degraded — was re- 
moved, and replaced by Porciu^ Festus, that the 
hopes of the Apostle were revived in reference to 
his personal freedom. In the newly appointed 
Consul, we see the busy, active, enterprising Roman. 
Only three days have elapsed since he entered on 
hifl duties, and he hastens to Jerusalem, miikes 
himself familiitr with the circumstaocea aflecting 
the position of his prisoner, and in ton days more 
he is prepared to bear the whole case. It being 
left with Paul to determine where the full and 
final trial shall take place, his appeal is to Cicsar. 
How mortifying to bis enemies ! They thirsted 
for his blood, and would have gloried in his death. 
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Featiie was satisfied of his innocence ; anA when 
the case was afterwards heard in the presence of 
Herod, he could find nothing to substantiate a 
charge. Thxia hy Roman law, and by Jei 
authority, ho stood acquitted ; but he had appe: 
to Cffisar, and to Cseaar he must go. Two yi 
had nearly gone since an arrest had been paft' 
upon hia labours ; but he was not impatient. Hft-) 
felt that if God could wait, he ought to rest and'j 
to acquiesce. 

From Ctesarea he was conveyed by sea to Smnct. 
The TOyage was one of great peril, but he was no 
stranger to suffering or to danger. Not only had 
he been in labours more abundant ; but in priaons 
more frequent, and in deaths oft : — of the Jews 
received he five times forty stripes save one JJ 
thrice was he beaten with rods ; once was hft' 
stoned ; thrice did he suffer shipwreck ; a night andj 
a day was he in the deep ; in joumeyings often-;; 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
hia own countrymen, in perils among the heathen. 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in Gol<t 
and nakedness ! Nor was it mere physicid prt 
vation and endurance to which he was subject, 
bat many and mighty were his inward conflicta. 
In the possession of a nature truly susceptible, he- 
had his garden and his cup, his agony ahd his 
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Borrow, his crosB and hia crucifixion. In filling 
up that which was behind of the afilictions ol' 
Christ, there nobly stood out the Man in the 
Christian, and the Christian in the Man. Though 
troubled on every aide, he was not distressed ; 
though perplexed he was not in despair ; though 
persecuted, he was not forsaken ; though cast 
down, Be was not destroyed. He as well knew 
how to breast the storm, as to hold communion 
with the light. In all things and in all con- 
ditions, he approved himself as the Minister of 
God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, 
in dietreasea, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu- 
mults, in doings, in watchings. in fastings ; by 
pureness, by knowledge, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by lovo imfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, by the armour of righteous- 
ness on the right and on the left ; by honour and 
dishonour, by evi\ report and good report ; as a 
deceiver ftnd yot true ; as unknown, and yet well 
known ; as dying, and, behold, he lives ; as 
chastened, but not killed ; as sorrowful, yet alway 
rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich ; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things ! His 
life was more than a martyr's death. 

The features of our Missionary- apoatle have 
been well defined : — " To deny himself what he 
might otherwise enjoy ; to renounce happiness 
which he might otherwise retain ; to go forth 
from home, not knowing whither ho goes ; to 
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have no inheritance in any land oven bo muoa 
a« that he may set his foot ou ; to be emphiitically 
a stranger and pilgrim ou earth, having no certain 
dwelling- plaoo in prospect but the grave : to do 
thia continuously and cheerfully, without munnur- 
ing and without repenting, aa long as God ahaJl 
grant him the light and the strength — this ia 
miaslonary'a calling. And of all auch nfen 
have ever lived, we conceive of St. Paul as %}» 
noblest. A man he waa of all men the most large- 
minded and the most high-souled ; filled to over- 
flowing with zeal and love both for God and for 
his neighbour ; resting neither day nor night in 
proclaiming to every creature under heaven whom 
he could reach, the glorious tidings of the blessed 
Gospel which was committed to his trust. A 
of imweariable zeal — martyred at threescore in 
fulness of his vigour ; of aj'mpathy aa tender 
his daring was noble : — impassioned always when 
concerned for others, most calm when he himself 
is most in danger; living so that it would have been 
for hi"> at any time gain to die, and yet content 
and choosing so to live ; — a very impersonation 
of energy and earnestness, of generosity and self- 
sacrifice— such waa St, Paul, In labours most 
abundant, in perils oft, in luxury never ; — doing 
great things unconsciously, and daring dangers 
without dreading them ;' — vigorous and resolute, 
with heart aa pure as warm ; — manly, gentle, eveiy 
way noble ; — such was St. Paul." 
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Miaunderstood, abandoned, hated, the victito. of 
a nation's most deadly malice — he left for Home. 
The passage thither was full of stormy incident. 
To the horrors of shipwreck, followed the poasi- 
bility of being put to death by the soldiers. On 
the island of Melita, ta which they made their 
escape, they found themselves among a rude and 
barbarous people, with whom they were detained 
three whole months ;— thence they made their way 
by water to Sj-racuse, from Syracuse to Rhegium, 
from Rhegiiun to Putcoli, and then by foot along 
the Via Appia or highway to Rome. As he 
approached the Imperial City, what a tide of 
feeling streamed through his soul ! His foot was 
now pressing the very soil along which emperors 
and conquerors had marched in proudest pomp 
and triumph. Prisoner as he was, a richer halo 
encircled his brow, and though no earthly pageant 
graced hia entrance into the city of the Gtcsars, 
angels of light composed his train, and heaven's 
richer incense filled the air. On reaching the 
imperial gate, he passed through with more than 
warrior's step; — truth sat high-throned upon 
hie brow, and peace reigned triumphant in his 
soul. He is now in Rome — in the very centre of 
the world's power. Separated from the other 
prisoners, he ia allowed to hve in his own hired 
house, under the constant surveillance of a Roman 
soldier, hut meets with neither hindrance nor 
injurj' in the prosecution of his div-inc object. 
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He opeuc-d Lis hoiuse as a school for Cliristiaa 
instruction, in wtiicli he taught with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him. Following tlie impulse 
of his own feelings, he opened his ministry among 
his own countrjTucu. Ailer the experience which 
he had had of the unfathomable depth of their 
wickedness whithersoever he had gone, and which, 
had reai'hcd its deepest point at Jerusalem, he 
might have abandoned them for ever. "If we 
had to do in this ease with any one inferior to 
St. Paul, we should surely not be i'or a moment 
_^ astonished, if we now perceived a slight wavering 
^^■^B before so steep a height of his calling. But we 
^^^^P now see that he who once penned the incom- 
^^^F parable hymn in praise of that love which en- 
P doreth all things and hopeth all things, has not 

H only praised that love, but also exhibited it in 

B his life, by ever anew — and even after the saddest 

H experience in body and soul— meeting again with 

j patience and hope, the moat deadly enmity of his 

h own brethren." All the more keenly and all the 

^^^^L more deeply did he feel the glorious duty of 
^^^H serving Truth — despised and crucified. Hope 
^^^H heartened his soul, and to his kinsmen according 
^^^^1 to the fiesh, he must first addi'ess his message ol' 
^^^H love and mercy. 



" — ^The truth once uttered, and 'tk like 

A Elai new- bom, thai drops into its place. 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake." 
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Some believed. In this Bimple fuct, his pure 
and undiminished love found for the moment a, 
ground of reat ; and he fondly conceived that the 
condition of his brethren was not hopeleas — that 
their obstinacy was not such as to place them out 
of the reach of impression. But this light soon 
went out in deeper darkness. The cup which 
trial had consecrated, and which love bad sweet- i 
ened, was dashed from bis lips. Not a few — ^the, 
majority — closed their ear and their heart to the I 
words of life; and such were the elements of I 
opposition whioh began to gather around him, i 
that he had nothing to look for from his nation 
in his approaching trial. That trial was deferred j 
only till bis accusers, according to Roman law, 
could be personally present. Conscious that they ] 
had no valid proof to support theii- charge, the J 
Sanhedrim allowed two whole years to pass away ( 
before they made their appearance in the city of 1 
the Cteaars. Near the imperial dwelling stood an 4 
ancient palace in ruin, one of whose apartments — 
spacious and elegant — was sot apart as a hall of 
judgment. At one end of it stood a magnificent 
chair for the emperor, while on the right and on 
the left were the seats for the assessors and the 
judges. Near to these might be seen the comisel, 
the pleaders, and the various officials of the court, 
with the members of the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
Down either side of the building were seated 
those of rank and station, while a largo space in 
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the centre was devoted to the people. The < 
for the trial came, and the place of judgment ] 
thronged with a crowd of not very eager or deeply 
concerned spectators. A solemn silence i 
within, when, lo! the groan of a dark heavy dootfl 
at the farther end of the hall, grates upon the earj M 
and thither every eye is turned. There v 
miataking the person of the prisoner. He enteW m 
etill chained to his sentinel, hut with step holT'l 
firm, in gait how erect! As he approaches thffJ 
bar, fire flashes from his eye, revealing a Boid'f 
within which is conscious of its integrity. 

There he stands calm and composed. What i 
he accused of ? And on what does the accusatioi 
rest? 

Does the charge lie in the fact, that he had left J 
the Religion of his Fathers, and become the dis^ I 
piple of a New Faith P If his Ohristianity was a | 
Kving protest against their Judaism, was no% J 
their Judaism a standing protest against th« 1 
heathenism and the idolatry of the world ? The 
Roman world was as far removed from Judaism 
as from Christianity ; and did not the toleration 
of the Imperial Power extend alike to the Jew 
and the Christian ? To this there was no reply ; 
and thus at the verj- outset the case broke down. 

Or is it insinuated that he had thrown out the , 
flag of rebellion against established authority, 
and that his conduct amounted to nothing less 
than treason? He had only to appeal 1 
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letter wliicli six years before he had addressed 
to the Christiana in Rome, in which he had 
inculcated the principles of a hearty and iincon- 
Btrained loyalty. Nay: — had he ever uttered or 
©yen whispered a single word against the Throne 
or the Empire, there were the soldiers to whom 
he had been chained, and there were the thousands 
to whom he had given the lessons of a holier 
instruction, not excepting members of Cassar's 
household, who could bear witness to the fact. 
Here the evidence was all in his favour, and over- 
whelming in its force and fulness. 

Nothing could have been more triujiiphant than 
his defence. The opinions of the judges having 
been taken, it remained with the Emperor to pro- 
nounce the judgment. To the deep mortification 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim and his other accusers, 
the trial ended in Paul's acquittal, and in a 
moment the chain dropped from his hand, and 
he left the court with a heart too big for utter- 
ance, and with a soul fuU of the visions of the 
Future. 

The next five years of his life were spent^in 
travel and in labour. Having passed a few 
months in Rome and other parta of Italy, he 
returned to Asia Minor, whence he sailed to 
Spain, and again found his way back to European 
Greece. At Nicopolis he hoped for a season of 
rest and recreation ; but while there, information 
was laid o gainst him, and a second time ho was 
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taken prisoner to Home- He was now treated as 
a common malefactor. But what had he done to 
render himself obnoxious to Roman law, and what 
was the ground of the charge preferred against 
him ? History informs us, that when Nero, at the 
height of his pride, presumption, and crimes, hod 
aet Rome on lire, in order to hare a lively and 
dramatic spectacle of Troy in flames, he after- 
Tirards tiled to screen himself from the odium of 
this misdeed, by throwing the blame entirely upon 
the Christians, whose numbers wore then great in 
the Imperial City. To the Christian body, they 
well knew that our Apostle sustained the most 
intimate relation, and proceeding upon the in- 
formation which they had received, it was natural 
for them to believe that ho had during his first 
imprisonment so acted on the minds of his con- 
verts, as to lay the train of this fearful conflagra- 
tion. On this charge, he was first called to make 
his defence, when his innocence stood revealed ilk' 
the light of the sun. 

During the first part of hia trial, he had 
doomed to stand alone. Even Luke his beloved 
and dcToted friend, seems to have withdrawn irosA 
view ; — others were absent from Rome : — while 
those within the City, appear to hare shrunk from 
this severer ordeal. At such a crisis, his 
soul reached out for sympathy and support : — a 
genuine man was he — and one who exhibited in 
himself all the sides of our common humanity 
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but wliither hie mjglity spirit — ethereal and love- 
winged — leads him, " thither must the wheels 
obey ;" and strong in the righteousnesa of his 
cause, he rises out of his own isolation into the 
Infinite Life and Fulness, and thus becomes more 
tndy heroic than if an armed host had been at his 
side. 

" Count me o'er eartli's chosen lieroes — they 

were Boula that etood alone, 
While the men they ngoniaed for, hurled 

the contumelious stone ; 
Stood serene — and down the Future, saw 

the golden beam incline 
To the aide of perfect justice, mastered 

by their faith divine. 
By one man's plain Irulh to manhood, and 

to God'a supreme design," 

Though his spirit, like the etonn-bird which 
soars above the sky-reaching hills, was on her 
ascent to God, and though the folds of heaven's 
white robe were fluttering in his sight, bis heart 
was yet one deep fountain of purer feeling ; and 
hence it was, that in the interval whieh took place 
between the first and second stages of his trial, be 
wrote to bis son Timothy, who was then at Ephesus, 
to whom he laid open his inmost soul, and with 
whom he pleads to come unto him without delay. 
In this great heart-utterance, he thus expresses 
himself: — "Without ceasing I have remembrance 
of thee in my prayers night and day, greatly 
desiring to see thee : — Be not tbou ashamed of the 
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testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner :- 
Do thy diKgence to come shortly unto me, for 
Denias hath forsaken me, having lovEsd this pre- 
sent world, and is departed unto Thesealonica, 
Creacens to Qalatia, Titus unto Dalniiitia ; only 
Luke is with me. At my first answer — or during 
my reply to the fii-at oharge — no man stood with 
me, but all men forsook mo ; notwithstanding, the 
Lord stood with me, and strengthened me ; — Do 
thy diligence to come before winter." Abandoned 
by his professed and most familiar friends, hia is a 
state of complete isolation ; and hence the urgency 
and the eamestnesa with which he writes. His 
own impression was, that he might not be called 
to make his second defence before the following 
winter, and had Timothy set out at once he would 
have reached Rome at the beginning of summer- 
That he did arrive, there is no proof— none : — and 
scarcely had the bright days of June set in, when 
the Apostle's trial was resumed, and then con- 
cluded in a sentence of condemnation. The 
crime of which he was accused, was that of being 
the teacher, the apologist, and the propagator of 
an " illicit religion," — ^that is, of a faith diame- 
trically and for ever opposed to the rites, maxims, 
and doctrines, which obtained in the Imperitd. 
Empire, and which were common to the whole | 
heathen worid. This was hia crime; and b 
founded in fact, he had no wish to conceal it — far | 
loss to deny it, Of this new Faith, he says — " I am 
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appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher 
of the Gcntilea, for the which cause I alao suffer 
these things ; nevertheless I am not ashamed." 
He gloried in tribulation ; for he endured all 
things for the elect's salte. The calm fortitude 
of faith was his — " I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed mito him against that 
day ; " — and his was the wcU-grounded hope of 
future life and blessedness: — "I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith : hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing." 

" No Hmile is like tlie smile of deBth, 
WlEen all good musings past 
Hise wafted with the parting breath. 
The sweetest thought the last," 

With a courage and a iirmness worthy of the 
Man and the Christian, he looked forward to the 
fatal hour. It was on a bright summer's morning, 
far on in the month of June, that he was led out to 
the place of execution. " As the martiT and his 
executioners passed on, their way was crowded with 
a motley multitude of goers and comers between the 
Metropolis and ita harbour — merchants hastening 
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to superintend the unloading of their cargoes — 
Bsilora eager to squander the profits of their last 
voyage in the dissipation of the Capital — officials 
of the government charged with the administra- J 
tion of the provinces, or the command of thesB 
legions on the Euphrates or the Rhine— Chaldean § 
astrologers — Phrygian eunuchs — dancing girla 
from Syria with their painted turhans — ^mendicant 
priests from Egypt howling for Osiris — Greek 
adventurers, eager to coin their national cunning ■ 
into Roman gold — representatives of the avarice andVl 
ambition, the fraud and lust, the superstition and T 
intelligence of tho imperial world. Through the 
dust and the tumult of that busy throng, the 
small troop of soldiers threaded their way silently, 
under the bright sky of an Italian summer. They J 
were marching — though they knew it not — in a- 1 
procession more truly triumphal than any ( 
had ever followed in the train of General or Em- J 
peror along the Sacred Way. Their prisoner, now I 
at last and for ever delivered from his captivity, I 
rejoiced to follow his Lord without the gate." 
The place of execution was not far distant, and 1 
there the sword of the headsman lay unsheathed 
and glittering in the light of heaven, to set free 
that heroic soul from the feeble and worn-out 
body. 

As he went along, with the tread of a Hero in. 
his step, and with the calm fortitude of the Martyr 
sitting on his brow, we fancy that we see 
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casting Lis bright, beaming eye on the gathering 
multitude — first on this side, and then on that, and 
letting £J1 from his heaven-touched lips, these 
pregnant and impressive words — "I am now ready 
to be offered : — We are willing rather to be absent 
from the body." On Iub reaching the fatal spot, 
he uttered these words with a tone and a force 
which can never be repeated — " Who shall sepa- 
rate me from the love of Christ P I am persuaded 
neither life nor death." In the immediate pros- 
pect of being offered up as a saerifice, or poured 
out as a libation, he was conscious of more than 
usual elevation of soul. By unwearied and suc- 
cessful effort he had maintained the warfare, and 
was now closing the contest. Having finished 
hia course and reached the goal, he only waited to 
receive the prize of hia high calling. With a 
cahn repose in Christian Truth, and with the 
glories of heaven immediately bursting upon his 
view, he desires to depart. 

Nothing now remains to be done but tho act of 
decapitation. What a moment! What a history 
is summed up in that one single instant of timel 
How manly the attitude — ^how Christ-like the 
demeanour of the Apostle ! As he lays his head 
on the block, he lets fall these assuring words: — 
" If we suffer with Him, wo shall also reign with 
Him; — for me to die is gain." At this moment 
fell the headsman's sword ; and thus closed the 
solemn scene. The multitude withdrew, and there 
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lay the lifelesB form. " "Weeping friends took up.1 
tlie corpse, and carried it for burial to those sub- I 
terranean kbyiinths, where, through many ages 1 
of oppression, the persecuted church found refuge I 
for the Hying, and sepulchres for the dead." 

The spot in whiuh were laid the last earthly I 
remains of the Apostle, and which has thus become I 
one of the most hallowed and consecrated on earth, f 
is set apart for the burial of those members of the 1 
Protestant Paith who may die in Eome. There I 
mingle the ashes of many nations. 

Thus — to borrow words of equal truth aod j 
beauty — " thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and 
the Martyr; — bequeathing to the Church, in her 
gOTemment and her discipline, the legacy of 1 
apostolic labours ; — ^leaving his prophetic words to 4 
he her living oracles; — pouring forth his blood to J 
be the seed of a thousand martyrdoms. Thence-T 
forth, among the glorious company of the apostles I 
— among the goodly fellowship of the prophets — f 
among the nohle army of martyrs, his name has J 
stood pre-eminent. And wberesoever the Holy j 
Church, throughout all the world, doth acknow- 
ledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is revered aa the I 
Great Teacher of a universal redemption and s 
catholic religion — the Ilerald of glad tidings to aH 1 
mankind. " 



CHAPTER VI. 



1 OF ITAJ.IAN rOETRY. 



Italy — that Italy which had risea amidst the 
deep and earnest struggles of the twelfth century 
to public and private vii'tue, sank in the thirteenth 
to corresponding vice and crimo. Sure sign of 
impending ruin, this defleneion from the better 
to the worse ! The progress of a people in ci\-i- 
lization and improvement, is in the degree of their 
virtue, and ao ia the stability or tho permanence of 
a State ; but from the moment that their private 
and their public virtues begin to be corrupted, 
we can look for nothing bnt contempt of autho- 
rity, insubordination, anarchy, rebellion, and the 
trampling under foot of those very principles on 
which repose both the order and the happiness 
of any Commonwealth, 

Florence — that Florence which stretches along 
the bajika of tho Arno, and was frequented by 
merchants, students, and scholars from all parts 
of the ci^Tlized world : — Florence — that Florence 
which, with its own peculiar caiiiada or nu'al 
territory, constituted an ludopcudcut Republic, 
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and was the Metropolia of one of the most wealthy 
and powerful of the ItaKau States, was indeed 
free, but wofully divided in poHtical opinion. 
Fruitful source of internal weakness this division 
— all divisions ! In 1213, the quarrel between the 
Buondehnonti and the Uberti divided the city 
into Guelfs and Ghibellinea, and for the space 
of three- and-thirty years, the repubUcan Guelf 
and the aristocratic Ghihelline, struggled to 
maintain the interests of their respective parties. 
These parties stood opposed to each other within 
the walls of the same city ; and although often 
reconciled, every little incident renewed their 
animosity, and again they fied to arms to avenge 
some ancient wrong. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand, — eays the highest authority — 
and Florence more than once is in danger of 
being rent and ruined by its own internal feuda. 
Now the lowest and the most tyrannical democracy 
bursts forth as a flood, threatening to carry all 
away in ita fierce, tumultuous course ; and then 
the merchant princes stand as a breakwater to 
meet the rising, foaming surge, and take to 
themselves the name of benefactors and first of 
citizens. It was now tho struggle of republican 
principles against aristocratic rule ; and then 
the no less serious conflict of imconstitutional 
oligarchy with the most absolute democracy. 

A word as to the origin of these two parties. 
After the death of Frederick Earbarossa, and of 
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his son, Henry the Sixth, the Empire was dis- 
puted by Philip of Sxiabia, another of his sons, 
and Otho of Bavaria. The followers of Philip 
took tho designation of Weiblengen or Ghlbel- 
lines, from the anciont German name of his family, 
while the adherents of Otho took hia patronjToic 
or family name of Guelf. Thus Guelf and Ght- 
belline were only new names for parties which 
had existed for two centuries, if we date no 
earlier than from the fii"st rise of the Church 
and the Towns against the Empire. Tho name 
of GhibcUine, as bespeaking attachment and 
fidelity to the Emperor, became the property of 
the Imjjerial party ; while to those who ranged 
themselves on the side of the cities, the pope, 
the people, and the cause of freedom, belonged 
that of Guelf. The rich and the noble were 
mostly Ghibellines : — the people, from their 
stronger love of liberty and independence, were 
a man — Gnelfs. They were powerful parties 
both ; and better had it been for the State had 
both recognised the responsibility of their position. 
When in 1215, these two parties began to re- 
veal their existence in Florence, each division 
could boast of its noblo families ; and severe was 
the strife which they carried on, and very wasting 
were those points of extremity to which they led 
their common city. For more than the first half 
of the thirteenth century, had Florence been at 
war with her most powerfixl neighbours; while 
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she herself was divided by faction and torn m& 
civil discord, lu 1248, the Imperial Man, Fre- 
derick the Second, sent his illegitimate son, the 
titular Mng of Antioch, into Tuscany, with six- 
teen himdrod Grerman cavalry, with the view 
of securing Florence to his interest ; and wrote 
at the same time to the Ubcrtl or chiefs of the 
Ghibelline faction, to assemble their party secretly 
in their palace, and attack — ^in concert and at 
once — every post then held by the Guelfs, This 
was done on Candlemas-night: — deeds of dark- 
ness seek the night : — the barricades of the Guelfs 
were forced in every quarter, and the Ghibellinea, 
having made themselvea masters of the city, 
banished all the Guelfs, threw down their palaces 
— ^thirty-SLX in number — ^!aid them low even to 
the ground ; and sending the spirit of intimidation 
into the other cities of Tuscany, constrained them 
also to declare for the Emperor. Better not 
have declared — not one of them. Very insup- 
portable was the power of the Ghibelline nobles 
to the free and independent citizens of Florence ; 
and to a man they rose on October 20th, 1250, 
aaserted their freedom, deposed the Podeata or 
chief magistrate, demolished the towers which 
had served ae a refuge to the nobles, and on the 
death of the Emperor, published a decree which 
recalled the Guelfs from their exile, and gave 
them a home again ivithin the walla of their 
beloved Florence. These enjoyed a preponde- 
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ranee of power throughout Tuacany, till about 
seven years later on, when there was a conspiracy 
of GhibellineB to recover their influence, and 
make Florence the centre of the aristocratic fac- 
tion. It was a grand mistake on their part, this 
confederatiou. Not only was the conspiracy dis- 
covered and broken up, but the most illustrious 
due& of the party were sent into exile, among 
whom the first and greatest waa Farinati degli 
TJberti. These exiles, aided by Manfred, the 
King of the two Sicilies, made war upon their 
countrymen, and having overcome them in the 
&moas battle of Monteaperti, returned victorious 
to the city in 1260, and driving out the Guelfs, 
seriously entertained the idea of razing Florence 
to her foundations. She was saved only by the 
influence and the eloquence of one of her banished 
sons, Dante — in looking back on this part of 
his national history, puts these words into the 
mouth of Farinati : — 



" But singly Oien I stood — when, hj consent 
Of all, Florence had to the ground been razed — 
The one who openly forbade the deed." 

The base and heartless sentence which was thus 
passed upon so noble a city, and which met with 
no opposition irom any of its citizens and friends 
bat Farinati, was deemed necessary to maintain 
the ascendancy of the Ghibelline party throughout 
Tuscany. Not so did Farinati think : — he could 
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not think so ; — and he without resen-o forbade 
the measure, with the distinct intimation, that 
he had endured so many hardships, and encoun- 
tered so many dangers, with no other Tiew thaiul 
that of being able to pass his days in his 01 
country. 

Say some — that among the Gnelfs who were 
banished after the battle of Monteaperti in 1260, 
was Dante's grandfather — according to others, 
his father — ^both it may he. The family boasted 
an ancient Roman descent, but of this descent 
the Poet did not think much ; for in speaking of 
his ancestors, he makes his great, great-grand- 
father say — 



" Who they wer 



If they could shed no lustre on' him, he re- 
flected all the more glory on their remotest line, 
and has left a name which has been honoured by 
successive generations in proportion to thedr 
virtoe. To him essentially belonged the Italian 
character, and a man was he in every 
whom his country might well be proud. To 
words better than we can now command- 
than any other man ho concentrated in himself 
the genius, the virtues, the vices, and the fortunes 
of hia country. He, like all best citizens, was a 
public man, as well as a man of letters ; — attached 
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to a, party, in poverty, au exile, and a wanderer, 
he drew irom adversity fresli strength and new 
glory." A characteristic this last of the truly 
Great Man. In every instance he is mode perfect 
through suffering ; and the higher the perfection * 
of his character, the nobler his deeds — and the 
more enduring too, Paul, who counted not hia 
life dear unto him, and who was in deaths oft, 
was the only man to be the Ambassador of 
Truth to the nations. Luther, who would go to 
Wormfi, even shoidd there be aa many devils in 
the way as there were tiles on the houses, was 
the only Man to shake the world, and to reform 
the Church. 

It was while a change was hanging over the 
fortunes of hia party and his family — it was 
during that campaign which, under Charles of 
Anjou, transferred the power from the GhibeUine 
to the Gnelf in almost all Italy, that Dante en- 
tered our little, troubled, busy world. Ho was 
bom at Florence, on some day in the sunny 
month of May, 1265 — the baptismal registry 
gives not the day — ^nor any registry at all. It 
seems that his mother, ore she had given him 
birth, saw in a dream what her future child was 
to be. What mother has not had such dreams ? 
In her sleep, she fancied she was under a very 
high laurel-tree, which grew in a green meadow, 
by the side of a copious fountain, and that there 
she gave birth to a son, who being nourished only 
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by the berries that fell from the tree, and with 
the waters of the clear foimtain, seemed in a 
very short tim.e t« grow into a shepherd, who 
in endeavouring to seize the leaves of the tree 
* with whose fruit he had been fed, appeared to 
fall down, and on rising up again was no longer 
a man, hut had become a peacock. This dream 
was appealed to as a sure presiige of future great- 
ness. The stare too were consulted. The aun 
was found to be in Gemini — glorious prediction 
this of the great genius of the new-bom I But 
the child must have a preceptor ; and when father- 
leas, his teacher tells him there is betbre him ti 
glorious port which he cannot fail to reach if 
he pursue his star. No wonder that Dante him- 
self in after jeare attributed much of his genius 
to the benign influence of these stars — wonder if 
he had not. Exclaims he in the Paradise, on his 
arrival at the constellation of the Gemini : — 
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" O gloiiouB ConstellatioQ t light divme ! 

Pregnant with ioBpiradan from on high. 

To which I owe whate'er of still is mine : 
With you his rise — his setting had with you — 

He who of all things living is the aonl, 

"When first the mt of Toscany I drew." | 

Before the child had reached his eighth year, 
he lost his father ; but he enjoyed a liberal edu- 
cation, and soon gave evidence of a more com- 
manding genius. His mental and moml training 
was committed to Brunetto Latini; — a man of 
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great merit according to those earlier times was 
he, being devoted not only to literature, but to 
other liberal stndiea, and neglecting nothing in 
the education of young Dante that could render 
hiin superior, or lift him to the ground of a lofty 
pre-eminence. The right teacher was he for such 
a disciple, as we shall see. If "fit for excellent 
things " in his childhood, this fitness will rather 
grow and strengthen than otherwise under Bru- 
netto, and the excellent things will come out in 
the years of a riper manhood. 

It was just about two years after the birth of 
Dant«, that the Gbibellines were banished from 
Florence, the Guelfs recalled, and Charles of Anjou 
invested with the supremacy for ten long years. 
The child, though descended from those who 
stood on the side of the popular party, knew nothing 
of GueK or GhibeUine : — he could not know. 
But Preceptor Brunctto was a steady and devoted 
Guelf ; and what political ideas he infiltrated into 
the mind of his young disciple, we pretend not 
to say. The descendant of a Guelf family — the 
child of parents who had been recalled from 
cruel exile — the disciple of a Guelf, and he too 
once among the banished — living in a city at- 
tached from of old to the Guelf interest, and 
now exclusively Gaielf, and distinguished by 
events glorious to the Guelf party, how was it 
possible for Dante to grow up otherwise than 
with hia first impressions ull in favour of the 
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Guelfs — ttat is, in favour of freedom, truth, and \ 
manhood ? But he ib too young yet to he in- 
troduced as a politician — much too young. 

In the same division of the city, and in cIobq J 
neighhourhood with Dante's father, lived a rieli I 
citizen, and withal much honoured — of the name 
of Folco Portinari, who had a little daughter of 
such beauty, goodness, and sweetness, as to be 
considered by many nothing less and nothing" 
lower than a very angel — made to be pc 
not by mortal man, but by God. Her name was J 
Beatrice, and she was ncaring her eighth natal 
day. Portinari having invittd his friends and 
neighbours to a f6te on Ascenaion-day, young 
Dante had the pleasure of accompanying his 
father to the scene of festivity. How that little | 
boyish, buoyant heart of his did leap and bound I 
The children mingled as children only can do, 
and went to their amusementa. Dante was irre- 
sistibly drawn to Beatrice ; and on that day re- 
ceived her image with so much passion into his 
Boul, that it never left him to hia expiring moment. 
Wo call it not Love — others do. Mystery this. | 
too profound, we think, for a boy of nine. But 
call it what we may, ere Dante had reached his 
eighteenth year, his soul was on fire ; and if 
Beatrice at any time condescended to greet him, 
even fi-om the other side of the street, it seemed 
to him that he had reached the farthest limit 
of blessedness. Such was the intcuscncsa of his 
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joy, that he felt lite one intoxicated — withdrew 
himGelf from oU society — took refiigo in aoli- 
tude — had mysterious thoughts fey day — had 
glorious viaiona in the night — composed aonnete— 
sent his verses to the great poets of the day — 
asked theni to explain his vision, and thus drew to 
himBolf the attention of tlie first men in Florence, 
and awaited the revelations of the future. 

Love now took possession of his soul ; and so 
intensely did the flame bum, that his health 
declined, and his appearance awakened the fears 
of many. The depth and the tumult of his 
feelings he hua himself cmbodiod — 

" Now hive I wholly lost the spirit hold 
That froni the fountain of Love's treasure flow'd, 
"Whence I am left bo poor, 
I tremble to give utterance to thought ; 
So that, eudeavourlng to do lilce thoBC 
Who strive to hide their penury through shame, 
I wear a face of joy, 
And inwardly at heart I pine and mouca." 

Mere profeaaion of grief this^ — ^not real at all — 
for a lady who was about to remove from Florence, 
and whom Dant« had long made a screen to 
conceal his deeper love for Beatrice. The lines 
clearly point to his favourito one, and reveal the 
secret workings of his inner man ; but this prac- 
tice of using other women as mere screens, brought 
upon him suspicion and slander. Beatrice believed 
the rumoors which were afloat, and denied him 
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those greetingB on wliich rested all his delight. 
Her smile to him waa life — her frown forced him 
into retirement, where he indulged his grief, till 
" like a little child who had been whipped," he fell 
asleep, and forgot his sorrow, but only to awake 
with a heart more burdened and depressed than 
ever. He says — " I aver that wherever she ap- 
peared, by tbe hope of our miraculous salvation, I 
considered no one as my enemy ; hut rather such 
a flame of charity kindled within me, that it made 
me pardon whoever had offended me ; and who 
then had asked me for anything, would have re- 
ceived from me as an answer only tbe word Love, 
with a countenance clothed with humility," The 
image of his Beatrice is before him; but it ia 
Beatrice turning away from the man whom report 
has pronounced impure. 

At the age of twenty-one, while the dew of 
youth is fresh upon her, Beatrice gets married, 
but not to Dante. Still Dante loved her. Say 
what we may of disinterested, pure, Platonic love, 
and of tbe spirit of ancient chivalry, there is 
something in this devotion of the Poet to a 
married woman, which shocks all our better feel- 
ings. Boccaccio assures us, however, that Dante's 
love was moat pure — "not a Ettle wonderful," 
he says, and so say we — " in the present world, 
from whence every purer pleasure has fled." He 
courted her smile, hut she avoided bis company; 
and yet what speaks more — ^most — for the purity 
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of botL, is the &(t that slie nera &ikd to 
in^ire Jinii irith the nohli^ and the Bsst quitiMl 

thoughts. 

" What die appeus wlKa Ac m Hide ^uk^ 
Tongoe cumot tell nor -maaatj iMaa. 
So new and lorely is the ■made." 



He loved — she languished ; — and the fear that she 
might soon be remoTed from earth, weighed down 
his noble manly spirit. 

If the two great stimalania of genins be political 
ardour and passionate love, then let others deter- 
mine the height and the force of Dante's genius 



if they ci 

the I 



Iti 



longh that we have indicated 
I educated 



events, by which that f 
to give such earnest and true expremJOD to all 
the deeper feelings of the human sooL ^^viitg 
early "acquired the art of putting words into 
rhyme," hia mighty nature first began to reveal 
itself in poetry. TTia youthful eSbrts were en- 
couraged by some — discouraged bv others. In 
the judgment of one, he is the child of a loftier 
inspiration ; in the eyes of another, he is s boy 
whose brain is touched, and who should be com- 
mitted to the care of a physician! Xot wod- 
derfiil that a soul ruled by Love should have 
had its aberrations; but wonderful very, that 
those who had themselvea gone through such 
inward conflict of feeling, should have spurned 
the youthful poet from their feet ! The instinct 
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of enterprise is labour ; and Dante worked on in 
hope. Even in his youth, lie gave to the world 
8ucb. rhymes as established his reputation m a 
poet. It iB in hia juvenile poems that we catch 
hia first conception of tbe Infomo — ^tbo opening 
canticle of bia immortal work. But whatever 
value may be attached to his lesser and his earlier 
pieces, it was on his Divina Cominedia that he 
continued to expend his noblest efforts — and with 
growing ardour too, till the end of hia daya. It J 
is on this matchless poem that his fame has evra: I 
rested — ^rests now. \ 

Though Beatrice had taken such possession of 
hia heart, as always to he "his forenuDst thought 
and passion," neither passionate love nor political 
erdour kept him from tbo pursuit of knowledge. 
This education-business of his is something very 
serious — a thing indispensable to the future man, 
and he the Man of the Future. Under Brnnetto, 
who was tbe greatest mi\Ti of letters in Florence — 
the light of his age, and its glory too, arid to , 
whom was given the honour of having for hia | 
scholar one of the world's Greatest Men— J)ant» I 
made no little progress ; and of his learned and de- ' 
voted preceptor, the pupil entertained tbe livebest 
and most grateful remembrance, as one who bad 
taught him "tbe way for man to win eternity." 

Having finished bis lessons at the feet of 
Brunette, we find him attending tbe university 
of Florence, and from tbeuco proceeding to 
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Bologna, yet more fertile in learning, with her ten 
thousand scholars collected from vuiious parts ol 
the world, where, and in Padua, he devoted him- 
self to the study of natural and moral philosophy. 
Not satisfied with these the schools of his native 
land, he came as far as Paris — as far as Oxford 
it may be — the authorities are not agreed — in 
pursuit of knowledge. A quick, receptive mind 
was his ; and his education no longer confined to 
the Hulls and the Universities of Learning, hut 
stimulated and promoted by other elements and 
other influences, which could not fail to moidd 
and determine his character, he grew up amid 
the rising and extending ci\'ili2at!on of Florence, 
and entered deeply into all that was passing over 
him, over his country, and over his age. He 
linked himself to the Past, that he might afiect 
and influence the Future ; — looked up the stream 
of time, as well as down ; and was not ashamed 
to take his place at the feet of those who had 
gone before him, and there learn to become the 
teacher of those who were to come after him. 
Subject to the influence of his times, the age 
impressed itself on the man; while the man in 
return gave Lis impression to the age — and to 
many ages. Proficient in every branch of know- 
ledge, and deeply read in literature— skilled in 
dialectics, and a consummate rhetorician — con- 
versant with civil and canon law, aa well as with 
the systems of philosophy and theology, pro- 
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perly named Scholastic— a student of astronomy I 
and a lover of music — he entered on a career, in 
wliich his greatness and his penalties corresponded. 
Though letters and arts were later in reaching 
Tuscany than the other Italian States, it is the 
simple fact, that there they took deeper root, and 
made such progress and attained to such vigour, 
that she surpassed the rest of Italy in culti- 
vation and refinement. All the other commimes 
had exhausted their youth in political strugglea, 
and had Buffered infini tely from the evils of revo- 
lution ; while Tuscany, and Florence especially, 
received only the benefit and the good. In periods 
of conflict and organic change, a people have no 
surplus power to devote to education and literature ; 
80 that while the other Italian provinces had no 
strength remaining in them, for the cultivation of 
letters and the arts, Tuscany — and of all Tuscany, 
Florence — put forth her noblest efforts for the 
advancement of knowledge. She attempted no 
sudden or violent revolution in her municipal 
institutions, but waited the course and the issue 
of events ; and thus prospered in the degree in 
which the others suif'ered, and rose as they felL 
Of this happy condition of things, Dante was one 
of the richest and ripest fruits. Not the only 
fruit : — He was neither " a solitary star in a 
cloudy night," nor " a vigorous plant in a desert." 
He had his contemporaries, and there were pro- 
ductions which he p-eferred even to his own. 
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He knew nothing of the littleness of Little Men, 
but only the greatneaa of Great Men. He rested 
not his fdmo on the hope, that in the ages suc- 
ceeding his own, there might come none to exceed 
or equal himself; nor would he have any man 
rest there at all. In painting, Cimabue once 
thought the field aU his own, till his pupil Giotto 
arose, and his name eclipsod. Guinicelli is sur- 
passed by Cavalcauti, the friend and contemporary 
of our Dante ; and Dante excelled them both — 
excelled poets aU, The age which gave to the 
world the greatest artist, in the person of Giotto, 
gave to the same world the greatest poet, in the 
person of Dante. 

Dante was a student, but no recluse was he. 
No mean authority tolls ub, that " he did not shut 
himself up in literary inactivity, nor deprive 
himself of the society of the day ; but living and 
conversing with other youths of his age, he be- 
came well-mannered, and brave, and skilled in 
every youthful exercise. Nor did he absent him- 
self from general intercourse with his fellow- 
citizeus. It was a. wonderful thing, that studying 
as he did coustantly, no one would have supposed 
that he studied at all, from his gay manner 
and his youthful conversation." Not wonderful at 
all, we think. A great and lofty mind needs not 
to forsake the intercourse of men, and rend the 
bond which unites it to our common world, to 
be pre-eminent. Separation, and oven isolation. 
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may be tte penalty which Greatness has some- 
times to pay; but it is not in these that the 
greatness consists. So felt our Dante: — and there- 
fore he threw no mysterious air around him9elf, 
nor shut himself out from the scenes and so- 
ciety by which he was surrounded. He had a 
deep and earnest sympathy with humanity, and 
for its improvement and its progress, he was willing 
to make any sacrifice. 

Florence, which had but an obscure birth, and 
R slow education, having asserted her own inde- 
pendence in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, so increased in population, in riches, in 
extent, and in political importance, as to become 
the great antagonist of the Empire, and the 
patroness of ItaKan Liberty. 



e exult ! — fo 
Hast thriven, tliat o 
Thou beatest ;" — 



thou BO mightily 
er land and eea, thy it 



was the language fitly chosen by Dante to e* 
press the prosperity of the city in his day. But 
whatever value he attached to her commerce, her 
freedom was dearer to bim than life itself. Her 
independence was often threatened ; and it was 
in the struggle to preserve her independence in 
all its integrity, that Dante was called to hear the 
extreme of suffering and of sacrifice. His political 
ardour was a flame which nothing could quench 
— nothing extinguish. It burned like 
within his soul ; and such was the part which 
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played in mointaiiiing and insaring the liberties 
of his country, that the life of the man is an in- 
tegral part of the history of Italy. It is as a 
Patriot, rather than a Poet, that he cornea before 
us. Transcendent aa was his geniua, and ter- 
rifically grand aa ia his poetry, it is in his devotion 
to his coimtry that wo are called to look at him. 
Never did patriotic blood course more warmly 
through the veins : — never was self-immolation 
more true : — never were surrender and sacrifice 
more complete. 

Sacrifice he hod to make. Very close are we — 
already touching on the years of his dark mis- 
fortune. In August, 1284, and in one of the 
greatest naval battlea which was fought in the 
Middle Ages, the renowned city of Pisa, which 
had remained steady to tho Ghihelline party, was 
conquered by Genoa, her old Guelf rival ; and in 
the year following, waa placed by Count Ugolino 
della Gherardesca under the dominion of the 
Guelfs. At first the Archbishop sided with the 
Count, but afterwards he stood opposed to him ; 
and with his sons and his gmndsona, the Count 
was shut up in a dai'k old tower, and left to die 
there of starvation. The fate of Ugolino awakened 
the indignation of Daiite, and he has given ex- 
pression to his feelings in one of the moat terrific 
passages to be found in bis Commedia. Charles 
the Second of Anjou, passed through Italy, and 
entered Plorence, in May, 1289 : — and with his 
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eldest son, Carlo Martello, our Dante formed a 
close and lasting friendship ; nor ia it wonderfiil 
that this youthful prince should have sought the 
acquaintance of our poet, who waa even then one 
of the most disting;uished young men of Florence. 
Scarcely had the princes of Anjou left the city — 
they stayed only three days — when the news 
arrived that the Ghibellinea of Arezzo were pre- 
paring to cut off their route on the Sienneaa 
territory, and therefore Florence hastened to their 
rescue and deliverance. This led to the famous 
battle of Campaldino, between the men of Arezzo 
and the Florentines, in which Dante was engaged 
— ^perhaps the first — ^perhaps the greatest battle 
in which he was ever engaged. There he was — 
not a child in war, but a knight in arms — fighting 
vigorously in the foremost division, and breasting 
every danger. When the Florentines turned 
their arms agamst Pisa, laid waste the country, 
and on their way back took the Gastle of Capuna 
by assault, Dante was included in this expedition 
also. The man who could dip his pen in ink 
to write love verses, could at any moment draw 
the sword and wield it with an arm full of nerve. 
A true nM,nly valour was his ! 

Dante was only twenty-four years of age, when 
the shadows of life darkened upon his path. Just 
as the knell of 1289, is about to be struck on the 
great bell of Time, died the father of the lovely 
Beatrice. Her grief pierced Dante's inmost heart. 
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He wept, he wrote verses, he grew seriously ill ; 
while his sufferiiiga and his sorrow became in- 
tolerable. The thought that Beatrice must one 
day die, fell upon his spirit like a thunderbolt. 
He became the subject of the most violent emo- 
tions, raved like a person in a frenzy, and in those 
fits of wandering which followed, he saw his 
Beatrice cold in death, called to her beautifal 
soul, and invoked Death to take him hence. 

This Beatrice of his, was no mere creature of 
the imagination, but a veritable partaker of flesh 
and blood ; so that what he bad seen in vision or 
delirium, was soon to be realized in solemn fact. 
Having recovered from his illness, he began 
another of his little pieces, when he was suddenly 
interrupted ; had just time to subscribe his manu- 
script with these plaintive words, from the most 
plaintive of men — "How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people ! — how is she become as a 
widow, she that was groat among the nations ! " 
— when, to use his own words, " the Lord of this 
most lovely one — Beatrice — ^the Lord of Justice, 
called away this noble creature." She died in 
June, 1290, ere six months had closed the grave 
upon her father. Crushing stroke this for poor 
Dante ! Such overwhelming grief was bis, that 
he longed for the hour of his own departure. 
■' Wherefore I call fot death, 

Ab far n sweet and tranquil Btote of rest ; 

And Hay — O come to me ! — with lore bo true, 

That I am onvioua of wbocTer dies." 
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There is aomctliiiig very toucliing in the idea of 
that unfinished poem, those words with which it 
was subscribed, and the forced aubmission which 
is involved in the designation — Lord of Justice, 
All gentle hearts wiU compassionate the poet, a 
oar teara will involuntarily blend with his, as i 
hoar liim exclaim — 

' ' Thus lonely, weeping, I lament and coll 
On Beatrice, aud say — Arc thou then dead i" 

But while he caHs, he is comibrted. His thoughfil 
follow her into the world of Kfe, and dwell upol 
her beatified state. 

" To highest heaven, Beatrice is gone — 

Into the realm where angels dwell in peace — 
And rests with them." 

As the first delight of his aoul was now lost 
him, he remained pierced with grief — tried 
transfer his affections to another, but the strugj 
was too severe — ^betook himself to the writings 
the grea£ and the good—to the study of pbilosophi 
— ^to the deeper readings of theolo^ 
to a life of seclusion. Time, which is the great 
comforter, next to the Dii"ine Paraclete, had not 
yet assuaged his grief, and these expedients failed 
alL His thoughts must return to their own most 
lovely Beatrice ; but in a vision which appeared 
to him, he saw such things us made him I'csolve 
to be silent, until he could more worthily write 
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abaut her. He hoped that the Living One would 
spare his life, that he might on some futiire day- 
tell Buch thiugs of her, as never before had been 
said of any one ; and then, that it might please 
Trim " who is the Lord of Gracionsneas, to take his 
spirit to see the glory of the blessed Beatrice, who 
gloriously looks iuto the face of Hi in who ia 
blessed for evennore." Convincing proof here of 
Dante's love, and of his belief in the Unseen ! 

The life of his youth wua made up of the history 
of his loves ; but youth had now passed iuto a 
ripening manhood : — and though he writes part of 
hia Vita Nuova to contradict the idea of his aecond 
love, we find that he became alHed by marriage, 
to Gfenuna, the daughter of the ancient, noble, and 
powerful family of Manetto de Donati, whoae head, 
Corao, was the chief of a party, and the tyrant of 
Florence, in whom Dante found the moat formi- 
dable — perhaps the most inveterate of his oppo- 
nents. Of this marriage, which took place aome 
time during the year, 1292, we have not a single 
word from himself ; while some of his biographers 
will have it, that his wife proved another Xantippe 
— a woman of the worst hiunour, and of the most 
savage temper — in no sense amiable : — aud yet in 
his future exile, she showed herself a faithful wife 
to him, aud to his seven children a devoted mother. 
Corao was the political opponent of Dante, and of 
Dante'a first and best friend, Cavalcauti, whom he 
sought to aasassiuatc. On hearing of this plot against 
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his life, the soul of Cavalcanti was roused ; 
ranging the young men of J'lorence on hia side, 1 
became the sworn enemy of Corso. Among the* 
young men was Dante; — and for the next seven 
years, he was engaged in matters very aeriona t 
himself, and to many. 

The Guelf party — the party of the nation &n^ 
of the people — triumphed in Italy, during the ag( 
of Dante ; but they took no other advantage c 
their position, than " to carry to an extravagaaitj 
degree their own democratic principles, to opprea 
their adversaries, and to make new divisions withi 
themselves." Florence — hitherto the most prudentt 
and the most moderate of all the cities — nowa 
became the most extravagantly Guelf and Do*! 
mocratic ; and the activity which she had i 
played in overcoming her enemies, she now tumectV 
against herself. Her citizens were divided into thw 
nobles, and the populani or burghers ; but whilaa 
the nobles, deprived of thoir share of the goverr 
ment, revenged themselves by privately oppressing? 
the people, they were in turn, by the people 
pressed. A new form of government was introducec 
in which it was settled that any family which had*| 
had a knight among them, should be considered a 
belonging to the nobles, and that therefore nonffij 
of them should be chosen to the magistracy, or ti 
the office of Gonfaloniere of Justice, or beincluded-*( 
in the Electoral Colleges, To this the nobles v 
forced to submit — very reluctantly we may be sur^W 
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and not without great indignation. Many families, 
who were neither tyrannical nor powerful, withdrew 
from tho order of the nohles, and enrolled them- 
selves among the people. Of this mmiber was 
Dante ; but whether he took this step out of oppo- 
sition to Corso Donati, or from a desire of office, 
we are loft to decide. It has heen said, that 
domestic cares drove him into public lifo, and that 
he gave himself up without restraint to politics. 
This may he true — it may he otherwise; but 
having entered on office, " fortune seconded his 
wishes so well, that no embassy was listened 
to, none answered, no law reformed or abolished, 
no peace concluded, no public war undertaken, and 
in short, nothing of importance deliberated, without 
consulting his opinion." To the first of Poets 
miist now be given the name and the place of the 
first of Statesmen. Henceforth Dante is Florence : 
without him she can do nothing. Not only 
noble himself, but allied by marriage to a noble 
and powerful family, and having valiantly borne 
arms in defence of his country, he was sent by the 
Republic on fourteen different embassies — some 
say more ; but sufficient these on which to rest 
his character and reputation as a diplomatist. 
Henceforth he devoted himself less to the business 
of letters, than to the affairs of the State; but 
disturbing elements were at work. New factions 
arose in Florence ; and from the jealousies and the 
strifes of a few leading families, the Guelf party 
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became dividcil into the two opposing sectionB trf \ 
the Bianchi uud the Neri ; — these Bianchi, with 
whom were associaffid the greatest and the beat 
men of Florence, were superior to their adversariea 
in gentle \-irtuea, but inferior to them in \-igour ' 
and in valour. They were the popular party 
in a popular government — the party who were 
supremely desirous of conserving their existing 
laws and institutions ; and therefore to prevent the 
ascendency ol" the GhibeUino or Neri section, whose 
object was the subversion of the present state of 
things, they sent to Pope Bonii'acc — some think 
Dante was the ambassador — entreating bim for 
the sake of the City and the Church to interpose 
his authority. The Man at Rome sent kia Legate | 
to effect a recondliation. The parties would not 
be reconciled ; and the Legate, mortified and | 
oSended, went back to his Court, lea\-ing Florence 
under a solemn interdict and excommunicated ! 
On his return from Rome, the ambassador waa 
chosen to fill the office of Prior ; — as such he waa 
a steady Guelf, a friend to the Legat#, and im- 
partial toward the two parties into which the 
citizens were unhappily diridcd ; hut to this ill- 
omened election, he ascribed all his future raia- 
fortunes. His power in Florence was all but un- 
limited ; and the force of his character lent strength 
to the weaker partj'. " In him appeared to rest 
all public faith, all hopes, in short, all divine and 
human means." He knew this; but he abused 
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not hifi power ; — rather exerted his mighty tdente 
to restore uniliy to the devoted Republic, but iii 
vain. Fearful of God's judgments — andllisjudg- 
mcnts are things to be dreaded — to be deprecated 
too — he resolved to withdraw into private life. 
It must not be just yet ; — if Dante could do with- 
out his Florence, very certain was it, that Florence 
could not do without her Dante. Another em- 
bassy must be despatched to the Pope, to prevent 
Charles of Talois from entering Florence ; and 
without Dante such a legation would be incomplete. 
When requested to go, he replied : — " If I go, who 
remains ? — and if I remain, who goes ? " Very 
significant this answer of his, and very bumbling to 
other FlorentineB. He went : — yet Charles came, 
and was invited even to Florence; — in Florence 
there was revolution, but Dante was not there. 

Dante went from Florence to Rome ; but from 
Rome he never more came back to Florence : — 
never. Florence, which was now in possession of 
Charles, having passed through one of the most 
wasting revolutions, with the Neri party in the 
ascendancy, Dante — the first of her citiKens and 
one of her brightest omamente^is, with his whole 
party, doomed to perpetual banishment. Twice 
before had the sentence gone forth against him ; 
and in the second, it was provided that should he 
or any one of his companions ever after fall into 
the hands of the Florentine authorities, they should 
be burnt to death ! This was in January-, March, 
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and April, 1302 : — ^Dante knew that the flame Iiad 
already be«n kindled, for bis hbuse had heen 
plundered, and his property seized ; — so he came 
not near to his beloved city. TTia afflicted wife 
happily saved some small part of his possesions 
under the title of her dowry, and on this she tried 
— ^it was a trial — ^in every sense a trial — to main- 
tain herself and her seven children. Dante never 
aaw her more. Ifow here, and now there, he went 
wandering through Tuscany, obliged to beg for 
his own support ! "We follow him " homeless and 
destitute, with a sentence of flames hanging over 
his head ; a wanderer from city to city, id aearch 
of rest, having no companion of his trials exc^it 
the seven cantos of his poem, which he had written 
before his banishment from Florence; finding 
in it his consohition, and ever adding a stone to the 
&bric, as the storm, that beat on him through life, 
cleared away into short intervals of sunshine." 

For the last seven years, the events of his life 
had been furnishing him with richer and more 
abundant material for his mighty poem. In his 
exile, he had time for deeper reflection— for more 
earnest writing. From the follies and the vices 
into which he had fellen, he had so far recovered 
himself as to regain his ground, and give his loftj- 
powers to religion, love, and poetry. He is a 
poet again : — and if poetry be its own rewai-d, 
it console life, if it soothe affliction, if it crown 
poverty, if it rock asleep our many sicknesses 
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and our many sorrouvs, then the stormy day waa 
better for Dante than the calm. "Rich in his 
poverty, he carried with him sweet grapes to 
quench his thirst, and gTeenest trees to shelter 
his repose." 

On leaving Home, the Poet hastened with all 
possihle speed to Sienna, learned there more 
perfectly his true position, and resolved to join 
himself to the other exiles. They met at Arezzo ; 
and there for tho time took up their abode. A 
council of twelve — of whom Dante was one — waa 
then appointed, with Count Alessandro da Romena 
at their head. Clear proof this that Dante had 
not abandoned his party yet. Boniface is succeeded 
in the Papal Chair, by Benedict XI. who seeks 
to bring Florence back to internal peace, root out 
tho spirit of dissension, and recal the exiles. On 
the knowledge of this fact, the City ag;reed to 
illuminate, the bells were rung, and joy sat smiling 
on every face. Deputies were to be received from 
the exiles to treat of peace, and among these again 
Dante was included. Negotiations were delayed 
and hindered on the side of the popular party. 
The reconciliation waa then entrusted to the 
Pope's Legate with four others ; but they were 
thwarted in each successivo attempt. The only 
hope of the exQes was to take Morence ; and in 
the broad daylight of July, 1304, strengtliened by 
a considerable force from Arezzo and Bologna, 
and without waiting for the succour promised by 
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PiBtoia, they made a Buddeu attack upon the city, 
gained possessioii of one of the gates, and con- 
quered part of the territory ; but being overcome 
by superior strength were compelled to retreat. 
Dante disapproved of this expcidition — in his eyes 
very foolish and somewhut perfidious — and he with- 
drew from his party. But he has now done with 
Florence and her divisions : — and so have we. 

Dante is a homeless wanderer in his own Italy, 
lu these his wanderings we cannot follow him ; 
nor can any one tell ua whither he first went, or 
what exact course he took in the years following. 
Perhaps he directed liis stops first to Bologna, and 
in August, 1306, took up his abode at Padua, with 
the family of Marched Pappifavi. His feelings 
were deeply wounded ; and deeply touching are 
his words — " Alas, liad it pleased the Dispenser 
of the universe, that the occasion of this excuse 
hod never existed ; that neither others had com- 
mitted wrong against me, nor I have suffered 
unjustly ; — suffered, I say, the punishment of exile 
and poverty ; since it was the pleasure of the 
citizens of that fairest and most renowned daughter 
of Rome — Florence — to cast me forth out of her 
sweet bosom, in which I had my birth and nourish- 
ment even to the ripeness of my age, and in 
which, with her good will, I desire with all my 
heart to rest this wearied spirit of mine, and to 
finish the time allotted to me on earth. WaR- 
dering over almost every part to which this our 
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language extends, I have gone about Kke a men- 
dicant ; showing against my will the wound with 
which fortune has smitten me, and which is often 
imputed to his ill-deserving on whom it is in- 
flicted. I have indeed been a Vessel without sail 
and without steerage, carried about to divers 
ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry wind 
that springs out of sad poverty." So it had 
been predicted of him ; and the prediction itself 
he embodies thus : — 

" Thou ehalt leave each thing 

Beloved most dearly : — (his ia tte firat shaft 
Shot from the bow of erile." Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour is of others' bread ; 
Haw haj'd the imeaa^e to dciscend oad climb 
By otherB* stairs," 

He bad done with political factions ; and devoted 
himself closer than ever to study. It was in this 
his separation and seclusion, that Heaven was 
weaving for his brow the wreath of glory. But for 
his exile end his sufferings, and it may bo that 
the Commedia woidd never have seen the light. 
With the exception of his Vita Nuova, and a 
few cantos of hia Great Poem, all his works 
were written in solitude and in exile. He longed 
to re-enter his beloved Florence ; and on his 
return from Verona, wrote to different citizens 
connected with the government — wrote even 
to the people, and left no means untried, but 
all in vain. His exile must be relieved and 
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cheered by a life of study and of mental activity. 
At first " ho did not feel himself sti-ong enough I 
to resume the great woi'k which ho hod imagiaed 
in better timea ; so ho dwelt on the thoughts and I 
the compositions of his youth ; he commented | 
on them, explained and justified them, besides j 
adding to them the new ideas which had accumu- 
lated in his fertile brain, but even aa yet unformed^ ] 
and by which he continued to he oppressed until 1 
he was able to express them in. a better manner." 
Hence his Convito : — which was nothing more ' 
and nothing better, than a rough sketch of : 
commentary on his own writings, which he J 
afterwards abandoned. Then followed his work ] 
on the Vulgar Idiom, or the ItaKan Language. 
Even in his time, Tuscany boasted of their dialect 
as being the principal language of Italy ; but 
Dante says — "I firmly understand and believe that 
there may be many regions and cities more noble 
and delightful than Tuscany and Florence, in 
which I was born, and of which I am a citizen ; 
and that there may be many nations and many 4 
races who speak a more beautiful and more usefiil J 
language than the Italians." Though he gave | 
not the preference to his own Tuscan dialect, hia 1 
big manly heart almost burst with grief as he I 
thought of his beloved Florence, and of her exiled j 
children, and exclaimed — "I grieve over ^ j 
sufferers; but I have most pity for those, who- j 
ever they may be, who, Iftnguishing in exile, 
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never again see their country, except in dreama." 
Poor Daiite ! 

In iy07, he found refuge in Lunigiana, under 
the hospitable roof of Pranceschino Malaspina of 
Mulazzo. This Limigiana was of old a sort of 
neutral ground, to whieh in banishment the 
Horentinea of all parties had recourse. Though 
Malaspina had hitherto been a supporter of the 
opposite party, he was yet magnanimous enough 
to welcome a noble enemy lu his misfortune ; and 
OB hia relations sustained the highest civic offices 
in the Ghibelline cities of Mantua and Padua, 
through which Dante miist have passed, it is 
not unlikely — it is very likely rather — that from 
all these three near connexions, he received every 
possible expression of kindness. Of all the three, 
he waa ai once the guest and the ambassador ; so 
that if by their Kberal hospitality to Dante, the 
family of Malaspiua " have procured for their 
race a more widely-spread distinction than they 
ever received from theii- political virtues, or their 
deeds of prowess by sea and land," no less 
honoured were they by Dante's unbounded and 
ever- repeated gratitude. 

He had written in poor Latin, the first seven 
cantos of his immortal poem; but these are in 
Plorence. His wife, having to search for some 
papers which she had pmdently secreted when 
his house was plundered and his property con- 
fiscated, found her husband's priceless Manuscript, 
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which she entrusted to a nephew, who carried i 
to Dino, a known jjoetical celebrity of Florence 
whom it so marvellouBly pleased, that he 1 
several copies of it ; but finding it unfiniBherf 
thought it beat — it was best — to scud it to Dant^l 
with an urgent request that he would perfeow^ 
his design, and complete the poem. He did thi 
and we love him for it — through the Marqui 
Moroello, a member of the noble family 
Malaspina ; and the Marquis succeeded in gettinj^ 
the Poet to resume his work. I really suppose 
— says Dante — " that these, along with many o 
my other writings and effects, were lost, when i 
house was plundered ; and therefore I had ^ 
up all thoughts of them. But since it has pleas 
Grod that they should not be lost, and He 1 
thus restored them to me, I shall endeavour i 
fer as I am able to proceed with them accordit^ 
to my first design." With this fact co 
the beginning of the eighth Canto : — 

" My wondrous story I here renew :" 
but before proceeding with it, he translated 1 
first seven cantos into Italian, with certain t 
rections and additions, which would aocount forf 
reference to eventa posterior to the date of 1 
first composition. This done, he renewed 
theme ; and during the two years which he s 
in the Lunigiana, he finished the Inferno ; — so 
to his wife's far-aeeing prudence, to Dino's maiilj!| 
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honour, and to Malaspina's noble generosity, we 
are indebted for the continuation and the com- 
pletion of a work wbiob has challenged the praise 
of all nations. 

He left Lunigiana in 1308, and went to Paris, 
where he gave himself up entirely to the study of 
theology and philosophy — to theology rather — as 
essential t« the prosecution of his great work, and 
the fruits of which appear in abundance in his 
Purgatory and his Paradise. Hia reputation there 
as a poet, a philosopher, and a theologian, was un- 
disputed; but it was groatness struggling with 
poverty. " The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests," but Dante is a houseless, home- 
less wanderer, and lacks the necessaries of life. 
His poverty, which was perhaps in part voluntary, 
was not the less real or the leas bitter ; and being 
felt all the more in a rich and gay city, must 
have inflicted many a death-pang on the heart of 
J)oor Dante. 

" And did the world but know how he sustftin'd 
TTii hardahipB, begging crusts irom door to door. 
Still greater glory had lua virtue gained." 

But like all Great Men he was saved by hope. Tlie 
bow is never seen in the heavens, but wheai Kght is 
struggling with darkness. The deeper the night, 
the brighter the stars. 

The face of public affairs was suddenly changed 
by the exaltation of Henry of Luxembourg to the 
imperial throne ; and great political changes were 
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looked for, on the arrival of the new sovereign itfl 
Italy, No Emperor had visited Italy for seventy!" 
years or more; hut scarcely had Homy tokeBrl 
possession of the throne, when in 1310, he set o 
for this sunny land. Against Henry's 
cessors, Dante had written and spoken in m 
measured terms ; hut now he hails this Eoyal 1 
as the Saviour of his country, and writes to t 
Florentines in the following extravagant strain :■ 

"Sejoice now, Italy, that mercy is to be s 
unto thee ; for thou wilt soon be envied by t] 
whole world, even by the Saracens, because tl^ 
spouse, who is the delight of his age and 1 
glory of thy people, the compassionate Hen 
the nohle Augustus, and Csesar, hastens to thjf 
nuptials. Drj-, most beautiful one, thy tears, i 
cast away the garb of grief ; because HE is n 
who will free thee from the dungeons of the wicked, ' 
who, striking the perpetrators of felony, will con- 
demn them with the edge of the sword, and will 
portion out his vineyard to other labourers, who j 
will gather the fruits of justice at the time of the 4 
vintage. 

" But will he have mercy on no one P Bathtf I 
he will pardon all who shall ask for mercy : ba* I 
cause he is Ca«ar, and his pity descends from the I 
fountain of pity; his judgment- seat abhors aU'f 
cruelty. 

"0 blood of the Lombards, lay aside the cruelt^4 
which thou hast hitherto maintained ; and if aughft | 
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of the race of the Trojans and Latins remains 



witliin ye, give it plac 



I tliat when the lofty 



1 a thunderbolt, i 
fore ufl, she may see her scattered eaglets, and not 
the Beat of her race occupied by yonng crowe. 
Nation of Scandinavia, then act boldly, so that 
thon mayeat enjoy the presence of him whose 
arrival is meritorious. Do not be carried away by 
deceptive cupidity, which lite a syren, with I know 
not what blandishments, doatroys the vigilance of 
reason. Let your lips be busy in confessions of 
your subjection to him, and sing with the psaltery 
of penitence ; considering that who resists power, 
resists the ordinances of God ; and who opposes the 
divine ordinances, is like to the impotent one who 
kicks ; and it is hard to kick against the pricks. 

" But yo who weep in oppression, take courage, 
because your salvation is near at hand. .... 
Pardon, pardon now, ye dear ones, who along with 

me have suffered injuries From God 

emanates the power of Peter and Ca«ar. . . . 
"Watch then all, and rise to meet your King, in- 
habitants of Italy ; not only preserve your obedi- 
ence to him, but as free men your government. 

" And not only do I exhort you to rise and meet 
him, but also that you reverence his presence, Te 
that drink from his fountains, and navigate his seas, 
and tread the sands of the islands, and the sum- 
mits of the Alps which belong to him, and who 
each enjoy public property, and possess private 
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property througli tke restraints of his law, do not,, I 
like tlie luiknomng ones, deceive yourselves. DosB;l 
not God's having prophesied a Roman prince, s 
by marvellous effects ? And does not the chui 
through Christ's word, confess that it was afteitl 
wards confirmed by the truth ? . . . This in 
he whom Peter, God's vicar, admonishes us tUM 
honour; upon whom Clement beams with favoiu 
in order that where the spiritual ray is no^J 
sufficient, there should beam the splendour of t 
lesser light." 

Had it been possible for any one to restore p 
to Italy, Henry was the man to do it ; 
became almost immediately a dream — a dre 
only. Florence refused to acknowledge him, i 
her rulers feared tlie return of the exiles, 
tlie Emperor visited city after city, and ■ 
where restored the Guelf exiles to the GhihelliaM 
cities, and the Ghibelline exiles to the Guelf citie*l 
While Henry is thus busy in seeking to adjua^"-! 
difficidtios, Dante is recrossing the Alps, makdnn^l 
his way back to Tuscany :^meeta somewhere witJ 
the Emperor, salutes him with all cordiality, i 
gives in his adhesion to the Imperial Man e 
his own loved Florence, He assumed — stra 
position for Dante — a lofty tone of de£anee, poiu 
forth the most bitter invective against the cifrjl 
and threatened her rulers with heavier vengeance 1 
from the Emperor ; yet his love of country woultl i 
not suffer him to join the hostile array. 
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Hemy encamped before tlio gates of Florence. 
Poor Dante ! — tlie day was, wlien lie would have 
driven back this Emperor — andEmperors all — from 
the gates of Lis own loved city ; aud wo can only 
weep to think of him standing without her walla, 
an exile, aud iu deeper poverty, urging a foreign 
prince to cany his arms against it, and even lay it 
low. Florence recalled some of her exiles ; but 
four hundi'ed and tweuty-nine families or persons 
wei-e exempted, among whom was Dante. Flo- 
pence proved the citadol of Italy ; and Dante was 
doomed to still more painful disappointment. The 
campaign of the Emperor ended in nothing ; 
Henry himselJ' died the following summer; and 
with hia death, died all hope in the breast of the 
unhappy Exile of ever again setting his foot on his 
native soil. 

It is not noedfid to follow Dante in all his 
wanderings. Wo now find tho man, whom ad- 
versity had made strong, in Pisa, imder the 
protection of his old friend Uguccione della Fag- 
giola, who held the lordship of that city. Here 
he wrote his Purgatorio, or second part of his 
poem, in which there is more of originality, power, 
and beauty, than in the Inferno. Nor was he 
even here, and while thus engaged, left to forget 
his native city. Uguccione having subdued Lucca, 
now turned his arms against Florence — enter- 
prise this, worthy of a GhibeUino chief: — but the 
stars were not propitious ; aud tlio Man who had 
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all but reached the very pinnacle of power, had to | 
seek refiige— now in the house of Malaspiaa, [ 
and then under the roof of Can Grande della | 
Scala, at Verona. Thither went Dante also, in | 
company with his friend and fellow-exile. This Can. I 
was only twenty-four years of age, and had from I 
his childhood been noted for his large-heart«d I 
generosity. A rich and powerful man was he :- 
at his court— the most splendid in Italy — were ] 
aaaemhled warriors, ambassadors, authors, eccle- 
siaaticB, poeta, artists, courtiers, and minstrels, J 
surrounded by every species of magnificence, and I 
invited by turns to the table of the princt 
tween this Eoyal Man and our poor Refugee, 1 
there sprang up a misunderstanding, which r&- 1 
suited in the alienation of the one from the other. J 
Some blame the Can Girande ; — others, the proud] 
and haughty Poet : — it is not for us to say which — • J 
perhaps both. Whither now can Dante go ? It I 
is told him that Florence, at the approaching Feast -I 
of St. John, will extend her clemency as well to I 
poHtical offenders, as to criminal prisoners ; and 9 
there are those who urge liiin to sue for pardoo, I 
After the defeat and the downfall of UgucdonefJ 
the city of Florence, concei^ig that Dante had ■ 
acted in concert with his friend, passed upon him, I 
for the fourth time, sentence of condemnation; 
and therefore he could cherish but little hope of 
i petition. His answer is embodied 
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" In your letters, which I received with due 
reverence and affection, I have read with gratitude 
and diligent consideration, how much at heart 
you have the thoughts of my restoration to my 
country; and with this kindness you have bo 
much the more closely attached me to you, as it is 
rare for exiles to meet with friends. But to the 
contents of that letter I answer, and if perhaps 
not in the manner that the pusillanimity of some 
would desire, I entreat you, before you judge me, 
that you will take my answer into your considera- 
tion. See then by the letters of your nephew and 
mine, and by those of some others of my friends, 
it is signified to me, that by un ordinance lately 
made in Florence, relating to the pardon of the 
banished, if I would pay a certain sum of money, 
and suffer the disgrace of the offering, I should 
be pardoned and allowed immediately to return. 
In this truly there are two things that may be 
smiled at, and are ill advised on the part of those 
who have expressed them ; for i/our letters, with 
more discretion and judgment, contain no such 
thing. And what is this glorious edict that 
recalls Dante Allagherio to his country', after 
having endured nearly three lustrums of exile P 
Ib this the reward of an innocence evident to aU ? — 
of the sweat and labour of constant study ? Far 
be it from a man familiar with philosophy, to 
show a baseness of heart so rash and earthy as to 
allow himself to be offered up almost in fetters. 
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and in a manner almost befitting Ciolo and oihex I 
such wi-etchea. Far be it from a man who is a J 
teacher of justice, after having suifered injuBtioe,,. I 
to pay down bis own money to those who have I 
injured him ! This, my Father, ia not the way I 
that I should return to my country. Anothef I 
may be found either by you, or in time, of others^ J 
which shall not derogate from Dante's fame and 'I 
honour. That I will accept, and not tardily. Bat I 
if there ia no other way to enter Florence but t 
I will never eater Florence. And what theaf 
Shall I not enjoy, wherever I may be, the b 
of the sun and the stars ? ShaU I not be able to 1 
speculate on most dehghtful tmth, under what* I 
ever sky I may be, without first bowing ingl^J 
riously, or rather ignomiuiously, before the peopl^.! 
of Florence? Kor shall I want bread."* DanteVV 
great soul could not accept such conditions, and 1 
never did Floi-ence opeo her gates to receive thi» I 
her noblest sou. Her greatest citizen remained an I 
exile. TT'>i was not the leathern heart which for* f 
gets the bondage and the sufferings of others ;— "1 
in seeking to break his own fetters, he supremeJyJ 
longed to make others free. He was ready tq;:! 
strike the blow which would have burst every f 
chain : — ^but the time was not yet. Ho prolongi 
his stay in Verona till the year 1318, when be 
took up bis abode for a time in the monastery of 

• This letter was addressed, it may be, to the Prior of die 
monastery of Fonte AyeUanft. 
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Fonte Avellana, in wliinh may still be seen hig 
marble effigy, and his uanns imprinted on tliB walla. 

" Tuscan ! thut wandcrest through the rBalm of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad majestic eyes, 
Btcm thoughts and awful, from Ihy bouI arise, 
Like Farinata fiom his fieiy tomb. 
Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
Tet in thy heart what human aympathieB, 
What soft compassion glowa, as in the ekiea 
The tender stare their clouded lamps relume 1 
WethimkH I Bce thee atand, with pallid cheeks, 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 
Ab up the convent walls, in golden streaks. 
The aaceniliiig BUnbeama mark the day's decrease ; 
And as he aska what there the stranger seeks. 
Thy voice along the cloister, whispers— Peace !" 

He nest removed to the neighbouring town of 
Gubbio — to the caetle of Colmollaro, bolonging to 
Bosone, hia disciple and future commentator. At 
Udine, he was received by Pagano della Torre, a 
magnanimouB and prudent lord, and a great pro- 
tector of the learned, A delightful spot was this 
new residence of his, and well suited to his composi- 
tion of the Paradise, " from the beauty and incon- 
ceivable profusion of the dearest and most whole- 
eomc brooka and streams, from the very healthy 
air, from the loftiness of the mountains and terrible 
depth of the valleys, from the narrow defiles and 
novel interest of the country, which, though of a 
very savage description, united to the terrors of its 
situation a delightful view of meadows, rivers, 
and fertile and well -cultivated lands." Here he 
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finished tlie Paradise, which itself is a treasure o 
thought, and a reyelation of celestial gl< 
The man of adversity hud been permitted to 1 
up into an open heaven, and receive the imprea- I 
sion of its interior brightness, until consuming his J 
sight with the Infinite Light and the InfinitA 1 
Love, "the glorious vision here his powers o'er* 

The Commedia is the enduring monument 
his genius. It was " first conceived in an impulse 
of passionate love ; it was developed u\ a dream, 
and confirmed by a solemn vow ; it was abandoned, 
and after eight years resumed ; for thirty years if 
occupied Dante's mind and constant heart ; and the 
TOW being fulfilled, the labours and the life of thflr 
unhappy Poet ended together," The Inferno,' 
which is almost entirely composed of wrath andl, 
horror, was a subject very much adapted to Dante'ftt 
genius ; hut in his Purgatorio, we have that 
variety — that susceptibility to feci and expreaa 
different passions, which is the great attribute of ft 
truly poetic mind. There is in it far more of 
beauty, and the most lovely side of Dante's cha- 
racter does it give us. "Love — mfinito love dwelt' 
within him. Those who read only the Ini'emo,, 
and are ignorant of the Angels and the gentle: 
sentiments of the Purgatorio, the Beatrice of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, and the joys of the Celestial, 
only know the stern part of Daute's character and 
are ignorant of its tenderness. TVho fears not to 
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mirse within himself his bitter passions, may read 
the Inferno over and over again, — who wishes to 
soften them with gentle sentiments, should turn to 
the Purgatorio, — who desires to raise his soul to 
supernatural objects, should read the Paradiso; 
but who would wish to know Dante tnJy, should 
study his whole poem, whieh contains, sometimes 
in phiin and sometimes in mysterious language, 
the treasures of his rich genius." What place to 
assign this matchless production — a production 
"which has not only stood the test of ages, but 
given tone and colour to the poetry of Modem 
Europe," baffles all the laws of criticism. Its 
originality and its power are equally striking. 
Dante can be classed only with Homer and 
Shafespeare — to be placed before them both per- 
haps is he. His description of the whole course 
and destiny of oiir common humanity, in this Kfe 
and in the life to come, is something yet unap- 
proached — unapproachable, we should not wonder. 
"Homer was the Great Poet of the infancy of 
letters, Dante and Shakspeare the most dis- 
tinguished at the two periods of their revival- 
Homer is greatest in the Heathen world — Dante 
and Shakspeare the two greatest in the Christian." 
It has been said, that " the Divine Comedy shoidd 
have its hand-book, as well as the Coliseum." We 
say that it has its manuals and its commentaries 
many, but every earnest student will find that the 
beat interpreter of the Comedy is the Comedy. 
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Dante not only spoke out his strong invectivarj 
agaioBt the factions which existed in the Italian ■ 
proTincea and cities, but he lifted high his voio^l 
against their abounding immorality — against im- ' 
nioralitiea of every kind ; and though it would I 
be foolish — very foolish, we think, io claim Dante I 
as the precursor of the great Reformation of the 1 
sixteenth century, he spared not the vices which J 
were then corrupting the Church throughout. He 1 
saw that reform was needed, and he longed for it j 
He saw the danger that was impending, and he I 
caied to God to avert it in his mercy. He was a J 
true Catholic ; — let us believe that he was a true | 
Christian, which is far better. 

A genuine patriotism was his. He loved Italy, i 
but Florence engaged his imnost heart. Not that 1 
he loved his city to the disparagement of his I 
country ; nor even his country to the deprecintion I 
of other nations. From all such narrow-souled- 
ness he was free. His wide and manly affections em- 
braced the world — his philanthropy took nothing ' 
from his patriotism. With the heart of a lover, 
his thoughts were fixed on Italy, Tuscany, 
Florence — " three forms of patriotism which were i 
comprehended within one another ;" — and yet the I 
object of hia strongest and tenderest attachment, I 
threw him from her bosom — an exile — a wanderer 
— an outcast, dependent on the cold and precarious 
charity of this cold and precarious world. Hi'i) 
"first condemnation was unjust; and it was not j 
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firnmess, but obatinacy, which preTented the R«- 
public from granting hia prayers, when he first 
entreated that he might be restored to Hs country. 
Hence aroae his generous and juat indignation ; 
but an indignation which perhaps exceeded its 
proper bounds in the violence of its expression. 
This subjected him to fresh injustice — first, in the 
eonfirmation of hia sentence of exile, and secondly 
in hia exclusion from the amnesty. But Dante, 
thoagh he gave himself free licence in language, 
went no further, and did not take up arms against 
his country." No. That would have been a 
suicidal act — not patriotism at all — nor philan- 
thropy at all. Ho loved hia country — hia un- 
grateful Florence still — ^that very Florence which 
had had the folly to reject her greatest citizen ; but 
through the potty jealousies of his fellow- citizens, 
he remained an exile ; and an exile he died ; while 
his ashes and his family were both denied a place 
within the walls of his beloved city. 

At the beginning of the year 132D, Dante left 
the roof of the Patriarch Pagano dclla Torre, and 
took up his abode at Ravenna, an ancient city of 
Romagna, and which at that time had for its lord 
a noble knight of the name of Guido Novella da 
Polenta — a man who, being himself accomplished 
in all liberal studies, honoured highly all men of 
worth and learning. Dant« accepted the invita- 
tion of Guido, and passed with him the remainder 
of his earthly days. He is a guest at court, and 
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enjoys the smile of his Royal Master ; but he is 
still an exile. He has lost for ever his home, but 
has not lost his heart ; and we may well conceive. 
his joy on having two of his aona with hiin at 
Ravenna, Friends, too, gathered around him, ajid, 
rendei-ed brighter and happier the closing days of 
a life strangely chequered. There stood the man, 
more noble than before — the friend, more than. 
ever faithful and fast — the father, joyous and 
blessed, as if these his children had been bom tO' 
hitn a second time. Happier moment this in the- 
life of Dante, than if his brow bad been encircled 
with the laurel crown which Giovanni da Virgilio, 
the most celebrated Latin poet of the day,, 
promised to bim on his unrval at Bologna I 
Happier still, if he might once again return to his 
own country, for then it would mattei' not under 
what leaves he should conceal bis hoary locks !, 
But his star of hope has for ever set. It is to 
Dante a dark night in Florence ; — ^it is darkness 
everywhere. 

Who can doubt it, that " precious would be the 
journal by a Florentine De Foe of the in-door oc- 
cupations of Dante ? " We are at tins point juat 
permitted to lift the latch and look within. 
There he is — the Christian Dante— away from the 
outside din and strife of this noisy and divided 
world, and in possession of his finished poem, with 
his thoughts all purified and raised, translating 
the seven penitential Psalms, the Creed, the Lord's 
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Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Ten Commandineiits, 
the Seven Mortal Sins, and some verses of inierior 
poetry. In the midst of these pious and devo- 
tional engagements, he is sent by the lord of 
Polenta on an embassy to Venice ; but his misaion 
did not auccoed. Disappointed and mortified, he 
hastened back to Ravenna, was taken ill, and in a 
few days died. On the fourteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1321, the world lost one of her greatest men. 
The hands of a later posterity have reared for him 
a. monument at Florence ; but to tbia hour his 
ashes are not there. 

" Thus died Dante, an unhappy man even in his 
youth, owing to the loss of hia Beatrice — un- 
happy in the services he desired to render to his 
coimtry — misunderstood by bis fellow-citizens — 
condemned to the state — his writings lost— per- 
secuted on account of them — his studies inter- 
rupted — an exile — a wanderer — in poverty — 
perhaps a beggar — a solitary man — the scorn of 
buffoons — -the sport of princes : — but Dante never 
stooped to meanness, he never de\-iated from his 
faith, he never ceased to the end to love, to labour, 
and to write for his Beatrice, hia coimtry, and his 
God." And if we believe that God called to 
himself " that strong and striving soul at the 
moment of victorj-, penitent for his errors, full of 
works, and ready for bis reward," then to his own 
beautiful prayer — a prayer often upon his lips, 
in the prospect of death and the great final 
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future— we shall give out a fiiU and hearty 
Amen: — 

"Let me, Lord! rise from the tomb, not 
darkened and weighed down by sin, but spotless 
as a dove ! Thus bright, may I soar aloft, and 
dwell in that place which contains thy children 
and thy servants, where is joy and rejoicing ever- 
more ! " 



CHAPTEE VTL 

THE MOEJflNG 8TAE OF THE REFORMATIOS. 

Words of truth are these : — " For eTerything 
there is a time :~t]jere was a time for the influence 
quietly exercised upon the mind by the fore- 
runners of the Eeformation, and there was also a 
time for the heroic action of the Reformcra them- 
eelves. Without the former, there could have 
been no Reformation at all — at least it could not 
possihly have become the common cause of the 
people. "Without the latter, it must have con- 
tinued in its mere rudiments, and would never 
have eventuated in the actual foundation of a new 
and purified state of the Church, In so far as 
they fulfilled a historical, and in that a divine 
mission, we recognise both as great and worthy 
of commendation." 

Its brighter lights this world has always had ; 
and the darker the age to which they belonged, 
all the more clearly did they shine, and all the 
more attraetively. The last of the apostles is 
taken from the earth, but the lamp of Truth 
bums on, and sheds its flame over a wider and 
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a, freer surface. The seats and the centres of 
human enlightenment, lose their life and their 
attraction — even Athens is more Hke a mummy 
which helongH to the past, than a living power 
to impress and influence the present, but the 
vital element is moving and working in other 
directions, and is piMiducing eflFeet« more striking 
yet. Destruction has fallen on the Eternal City 
— that very Home which had given laws to the 
world, is trodden under food by a barbaric powor, 
"and even the great ecclesiaBtical institutions — 
the fruit of the blood of martyrs, and the pro- 
longed labour of enlightened and pious doctors — 
are swept awuy by the tide of this mighty devas- 
tation ; but whilst the heathen mourned hope- 
lessly over the grave of these earthly splendours, 
and saw despairingly the old forms of civilization ' 
perish before the inroads of barbarism, there were 
those who held fast to the anchor of hope, on 
which they would raise themselves above all 
mutable things, and by which they could find a 
firm footing in the very midst of this torrent of 
destruction." When the fierce and fiery tribe 
of the Tandals overran North Africa, and at the 
instigation of their iron-hearted prince, Gfieserich, 
subjected the professors of the Christian Faith 
to every kind of indignity and of cruelty, there ■ 
were those who climg more to principle than to ] 
life, and not only gave up their possessions, their 
honours, and their freedom, but did not shrink ' 
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from a martyr's death, llartinian and Maxima 
and others are examples. On the plunder of 
Carthage, not a few were thrown from the height 
of earthly prosperity to the very depth of poverty 
and destitution ; and whole families had to seek 
an aaylum for their liie and their liberty in 
other and far-off lands. Men and women of the 
first rank, were taken captive and sold as slavos. 
Clergj' and laity were sent away into the all but 
unpeopled desert ; and were driven thither like so 
many beasts of burden, by the heartless Moors, 
who with their spears, urged on the weary old men 
and the weak, dragged those who were unable 
to walk, along the roughest and the most rocky 
paths with their feet bound together, and re- 
served the rest for stdl greater wretchedness in 
the burning sand-wastes fidl of poiaoiions insects. 
The fortitude of a supernatural grace was theirs, 
and theirs the heroism of a divine faith. "WTiile 
some were languishing in exile, others went to 
meet death on the scaffold, with the words of 
song and triumph on their lips. 

While Severinus was labouring in the spirit 
of the most energetic and self-sacrificing love, on 
the banks of the Danube, on behalf of the bruised 
and broken children of Germany, sympathizing 
with them in their oppression and their suffering; — 
giving up all personal property, and all indi- 
vidual comfort, that he might minister to their 
wants ; — ^parting with all which he had, and with 
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all that lie received, that he might snccoTir them 
in thoir deeper distress ; — identiiying himself 
with all their interests, whether present or 
future ; — coming between them and the most 
hostile powers ; — giving counsel to princes, and 
turning the battle to the gate ;- — communicatinff, 
by hia high-hearted trust in God, courage and 
strength to the weakest and the most irre- 
solute, so that those who possessed the Roman 
fortresses deemed his presence a better defence 
than the height and the thickness of any walla ; > 
— standing before powers and potentates, and 
speaking to them in such umuistakeable tones 
as filled them with fear and trembling ; — at aU 
times asserting the cause of truth, justice, tuid 
humanity, and yet never overlooking the cer- 
tainty that his mission had first and special 
reference to the spiritual well-being of the people, 
it is a grand historical fact, that there were at 
the same period, both in France and in Italy, 
some distinguished lamp-bearora, who were shed- 
ding the light and the love, the benevolence and 
the happiness of Christianity all around them. 
Nor was it otherwise in England. Amid the 
darkness which had settled over our land, there 
were scattered beams of light, in whoso brightness 
many walked and were glad. Whatever impor- 
tiaxce may be attached to the coming and the 
teaching of Augustine and his forty miseionaries, 
it is not to them, individually or collectively, that 
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Ikigland is indebtod for the introduction of 
Christianity. No aooner had they set their foot 
on these shores, than they found that she had 
here a sanctuary and a service — a ministry and 
a people — and that men were to be found who 
were conversant with her deeper readings, and 
who were the subjects of her interior spiritual life. 
In England, the close of the twelfth century 
waa marked by the first dawn of that noble 
literature, which is to be regarded as among the 
most splendid and the most enduring of her many 
glories. The progress of a people in letters, 
indicates the point of civilization and of culture 
at which they have arrived ; and had the throne 
been filled by any other man than John, there 
can be no doubt that our country would not only 
have taken the precedence of all the European 
nations iii the race of intellectual and moral 
development, but woidd have left them at some 
greater distance. Ugly typ** ^^ "■ ^'^^ humanity 
was this crowned man — the embodiment and the 
personification of human weakness was he, who 
under pretence of securing his throne, and dis- 
appointing the French invasion, meanly surren- 
dered his kingdom to tlie Pope, and threw himself 
prostrate at his feet. The soul of the people 
was roused; and the barons offered the crown 
to Louis, the eldest son of the King of France; 
but just at this crisis the monarch died, nnd 
the coimtry waa saved, fii'st from the crushing 



influence of an ecclesiastical despotism, and then 
from the degradation of a foreign yoke. - When 
"the barons originally took up arms againBt 
John, they exercised the indisputable right of 
resistjince to oppression," but unhappily " they J 
knew not how to improve their victory : — they 
took no securities, and made no lasting provision 
for the time to come." What was the conse- 
quence P They found themselves in open collision, 
with his successor ; and Henry, thinking that his 
crown was far from being secure, also stooped — • 
mean as it was — to swear fealty to the Pope I 
The monarch had no sj-mpathy with his people ; 
and it was in vain that he asked the people's 
attachment and support. From the time of the 
Conquest, there had been men to protest against 
the wrongs which were common to the Church. 
and the State ; but when the fourteenth century 
set in amidst the deepest intellectual and spiritual 
gloom, the few rays of light which then existed, 
were too feeble and too scattered to give any 
effectual rehef to the universal darkness. The 
reign of ignorance and crime, of superstition and 
profligacy, was then at its height. The priesthood 
were loose and Hcentious in the extreme ; nor 
would it here be proper to put the conduct of 
the monastic orders into any earthly words. It 
was such us to shock all purer feelings — to startle' 
and surprise some of the more pious doctors 
the Church, and to fill the land from one end 
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the other, with the echo of that voice whose loud 
and strong cry ever was — reform. The foot which 
then sought to press the free soil of our country, 
was the foot of a tyrant, with more than a tyrant's 
power to crush the liberties, the faith, and the 
lives of her children ; but England straggled, 
and nobly, for her freedom, and only waited the 
appointed hour to burst her bond. Had she 
lost her political liberty, she would have sighed 
in vain for religious freedom. Liberty of con- 
science is incompatible with the reign of despotism ; 
the one must overthrow the other — this sooner 
or later. Among those whose minds wore inter- 
penetrated with this fact, stands first and pre- 
eminent the magnanimona John "Wyeliffe. Than 
he — we know of no greater or more illustrious 
man. He was a man sent from God, with a 
testimony to bear and a work to do. It may be 
that he appeared as the forerunner and the prophet 
of the new era, and that his was only the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness — prepare ye the 
WAY : — whose living word was caught up by the 
eager mtdtitudo, and prolonged as the note of 
preparation. The work of reformation was some- 
thing too grand to be done by any one who had 
not the faith and the fortitude of a martyr ; and 
yet the mijii Wyeliffe had the moral daring to 
undertake it. In him were combined the Reformer 
of Rome, and the Patriot of England. Not more 
anxious was he to deliver the church from her 
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corruption, tlian his country from her bondage. 
He sighed not more deeply for purity ia things 
sacred, than for freedom in things civil ; and had 
the time arrived for the fulfilment of his great 
Idea, he would have carried the nation with him. 
Insight and foresight were his ; hut with a strong 
heart within, and believing that there was a God 
o'er head, he did not make haste. Having givea 
to the church and the world the true doctrine 
of recovery and of life, he was well content to 
wait the issue of events — and wait he did ; willing 
for a lifetime to prophesy in sackcloth, and ready 
at any moment to seal his testimony with hia 
blood. 

To the little village of "Wioliff, distant about six 
miles from the town of Eichmond, in the county 
of York, belongs the distinction of being th© 
birth-place of this illustrious man. Of his child- 
hood we have no story ; and of his early training 
we know just nothiug. He comes before us like 
Ehjah, a full-grown man — in every sense a man. 
But as the fact of a star, lying too far down in 
the Held of space to come within the range of 
our eye or our instrument, is no proof that it does 
not exist, so the absence of aU authentic record 
touching the early life and history of our Re- 
former, does not in the least affect the conjecture, 
that his younger years may have been marked by 
some outcomings of that intellectual might and 
mastery which rendered his subsequent course so 
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oonspicuouE, and memorable too. His actool-days 
paased, lie went at tlie age of seventeen, for higher 
lessons, to Queen's College, Oxford, and then 
exchanged this for the superior advantages t« be 
enjoyed in Merton; for this Mcrton had a fame 
in those days as it has in these days, and as a seat 
of learning was celebrated for many of the most 
illustrious names in letters and in theology. As 
a student, he rose to be second to none in the 
domain of philosophy ; while bis equal in scho- 
lastic researches there was not. Designed for the 
Christian Ministry, he applied himself to the 
writings of the early Fathers with an energy and 
an earnestness which nothing could overcome. If 
among schoolmen, Aristotle was " the only safe 
guide to the meaning of St. Paul," and if his 
philosophy was the only key by which the trea- 
sures of revealed theology could be unlocked, then 
of this key Wycliffe soon possessed himself, and 
turned with intense intefest to the study of the 
Inspired Writings ; so that while he could com- 
pete with any of his fellows in metaphysics and 
in philosophy, he so far surpassed them all in 
Biblical science, as to win for himself the dis- 
tinctive name and designation of the Evangelical 
Doctor ; and thus the very thing which had ex- 
cluded other men from the leading universities 
of Europe, gained for him a title wliich no 
Senate had to confer. It was this, his ai-dent 
attachment to the utterances of Revealed Truth, 
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wtiich afterwards placed Tiim in circumstaneea of 
peculiar difficulty and of iminiiieiit perQ. As a 
Reformer, he set himself uo common task, and wB3 
prepared to gi-apple with the strongest and the 
Bturdiest of the foe. Of the claims of his age he 
had a full and a felt idea ; and like a man who 
steps backward to accelerate the spring and 
augment the bound of his next leap, he turned 
aside to gather strength, and to brace up his spirit 
for something yet more daring. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century it was, 
that there came strolling into our England, a cer- 
tain number of the new reUgioiis order of the 
Mendicants, or begging- friars, who professed to 
abjure aU property or settled revenue, and to de- 
pend for their support on the charitable contribu- 
tions or voluntary offerings of the faithful. En- 
joying the patronage and the favour of successive 
pontifEs, they at first rendered important service to 
the church ; while the csptccm in which they were 
held by the highest dignitaries, so tended to multi- 
ply their numbers, that they began to swarm in all 
the States of Europe, till they became obnoxious 
to the people, and to the church very burdensome. 
Having liberty to travel at pleasure, they forced 
their way into every circle, took on themselves 
the education of the people, and assumed a posi- 
tion and a pre-eminence but little consistent with 
their original professions of h umili ty and self- 
denial. They busied themselves in temporal and 
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political affairs of the greatest moment — " in com- 
posing the differences of princes, concluding 
treaties of peace, concocting alliances, presiding in 
cabinet coimcils, governing courts, levying taxes, 
and doing many other offices, not only remote from 
but absolutely inconsistent with their more sat^red 
character and profession." Still they claimed the 
superiority over every other order of the priest- 
hood, and affected that the salvation of the people 
was wholly in their hands. Poor Saviours they I 
Though protected by pontifical authority, they 
Boon began to be looked upon with growing 
suspicion and distrust, and this justly. Even the 
illustrioua Grosseteste, who bad not only extended 
to them hia patronage and support, but lavished 
on them hia favour, was so impressed with their 
rapacity, pride, and ambition — with their reatlesB 
and turbulent spirit, as it manifested iteelf in 
various parts of the kingdom, that he denounced 
them as the heaviest curse of the Church, and 
the greatest obstacle to the cause of Christian 
Truth. In Fitzralph, who was then chancellor of 
the university, and afterwards archbishop of 
Armagh, they found no craven-hearted, cowardly 
spirit ; for with a fearlessness worthy of the man 
and the minister of God, he assailed the order, and 
laid bare their hypocrisy, ambition, arrogance, 
and the evil tendency of their doctrines, not only 
to the hierarchy, but to the general well-being of 
society. Their letters of fraternity were in fact 
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indulgences whicli they bartered and sold, and 
tlius set a price on the commission of sin. Such 
was their epirit of extortion — such were the pil- 
lage and the robbery which they committed on the 
more credulous — such were the mean and sordid 
acts to which they had recourse to proselytise and 
draw away the people from the more ancient 
clergy — such were the licentionaneas aud the vices 
which they encouraged — such the low devices 
which they employed to withdraw the young from 
the university, that the voice of every honest man 
was ready to exclaim — out — out upon them ! In 
the year 1357, Fitzralph arraigned the whole 
order before the pope at Avignon ; but in three 
short years after preferring his complaints, the 
archbishop died, and his work passed into other 
hands. His " Conclusions," published at the 
Papal Court, could not but be known to our 
WycUffe, whose soul bumod with a just and holy 
indignation against the fraternity, and who 
described their instruments of deception as 
" powdred with hypocrisie, covetise, simonie, 
blasphemie, and other leasings." If the death of 
Fitzralph was regarded by his opponents as the 
triumph of their cause, the triumph was but 
short-lived. If for some years, "WycHfle had not 
been so conspicuous on the field of action, he had 
only withdrawn to discipline and prepare himself 
for his next appearance. The crisis called for the 
man; and God, in his good Providence, sent forth 
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the man fitted for the crisis. The death of the 
archbishop, left the Reformer in tho iindiBputed 
possession of the ground on which mtis to be con- 
ducted the great conflict between corruption and 
reformation. The principles of light and dark- 
ness, of good and evil, were now to be stirred to 
their very depth ; and on the victory of one or 
the other, depended the future weal or the future 
woe of England. The appeal was to be made, not 
to the Papacy, but to the People. 

Though John had basely surrendered tho crown 
of Enf^land to the pope, it is yet a fact not to be 
lost sight of, that the homage involved in this 
surrender had been on the part of the sovereign 
constantly and carefully evaded — that the annual 
tribute to the Holy See had been frequently inter- 
rupted — that for more than thirty years it had not 
been paid at all — and that the people had ever 
been impatient under the iron bondage of a 
foreign yoke. Both John and Innocent are now 
sleeping in the cold ground ; and while the chair 
of Saint Peter ia filled with another pope, another 
prince now sits upon the throne of England. In 
the year 1365, the new pontiff. Urban v, renewed 
the claim to an annual pajTnent of one thousand 
marks, which John and his immediate successor, 
bad rendered us a feudal acknowledgment for the 
sovereignty of England and Ireland, together 
with all arrears for the three -and- thirty years 
preceding ; in default of which, the monarch wa« 
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admonisLed that he would be cited by process to 
appear before the sovereign pontiff. The elaima of 
a pope have but a sony chance when they claah 
with the will of an independent people. Nor was 
it to be expected that a daring spirit, like that 
of our Third Edward, would ever submit to be 
the slave of the church and court of Rome. His 
conduct was such as became the prince of a. mighty 
people, and a growing empire. Ho not only de- 
clined the tribute, hut, in the following year, 
appealed to bia parliament for the settlement of a 
question in which the honour of the nation was so 
deeply and immediately involved. Happily for 
the future freedom and independence of the 
country, both houses were unanimous in maintain- 
ing that neither John nor any other prince had 
power thus to subject the realm of England with- 
out consent of parliament; that not only had 
such consent never been obtained, but that the 
king, in so acting, had violated his coronation oath. 
The nobility and the people ranged themselves on 
the side of parliament, and stood pledged to sup- 
port the cause of the monarch against the preten- 
sions and the claims of the pontijf. Itesenting the 
doctrine of parhament, an anonymous monk took 
up the defence of the papal claim ; and this did 
he, in the hope of di'awing the Reformer into the 
1 ; and by putting him in oppodtion to ponti- 
fical authority, of rendering him obnoxious to Rome. 
Wycliffe accepted the challenge, and worsted 
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his enemy. With him it amounted to a demon- 
stration—that the sovereignty of Englimd had 
never been forfeited to the pope, and that the 
clergy were not, either as individuals or as com- 
munities, exempt in person and property from 
subjection to the civil power. As the controversy 
involved the whole question of the pontiff's tem- 
poral authority, and as this authority was so 
intimately blended with his spiritual power, our 
Reformer was carefid to guard himself at the very 
outset against the imputation of unfaithfulness to 
the Church. He was simply the opponent of 
proud and undue pretensions — the irreconcilable 
foe of existing and deepening corruption. 

It was a long controversy this, which was 
carried on between our Eeformer and these aelf- 
seeHng friars ; but it was a controversy in which 
profound homage was done to the Bible. The 
authority of Inspiration was placed before the 
authority of an Inatitution — the voice of God was 
heard above the voice of the Church. The very 
appeal to the Book, implied the sufficiency of 
Scripture in all matters affecting faith and prac- 
tice. Wycliffe had the deep consciousness that 
the principles which he had espoused, and now 
maintained, were in harmony with the spirit of a 
free Christianity ; and every successive appeal to 
the Christian Testament strengthened his attach- 
ment to those principles. It may be, that our 
Eeformer did not foresee whither his inquiriea were 
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conducting hiniBelf and the country. He was in ] 
advance of the age, as every man must be who j 
would impress his age with some new element, i 
and cany it forward in the march of progress and i 
improvement. The fact that his own mind waa I 
possessed of a living principle, was the grand I 
qualification for his undertaking the regeneration I 
of the church and of society. If his own soul had J 
not been quickened by the Spirit of life, he could J 
not have acted with living power on the people. | 
It was not in the spirit of faction, but from the I 
force of an interior Divine life, that he spoke I 
and acted ; and he could no more have pursued 4 
a different course, than a planet, obedient to the I 
great central law of attraction, could wander from I 
its appointed orbit. His aim was not the over* J 
throw of the church as a aacred institution, boil 
its purification and corresponding vitality. He 
foresaw that either she must be purified, or fell 
beneath the weight of her own corruption. The 
failure of Fitzralph to effect a reform, left little, if 
any room, to hope that the spirit of improve- 
ment would take its rise from within ; and there- 
fore Wyclitfe appealed to the people, and hotk | 
appealed to the Bible. 

It was in the reign of the third Edward, that 1 
the clergy — in whose hands were the chief offi 
of state — put forth the monstrous doctrine, that^ 
their priestly character exempted them from all'a 
civil jurisdiction ! Fatal assiunption this, to thc'l 
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libertiea and the independence of England I — and 
not to be thought of. Whether Wycliffe was 
influenced in his opinion by John of Gaunt, we 
are not careful to inquire ; hut in common with 
that illustrious nobleman, ho deemed it a thing 
incongruous that men avowedly consecratc-d to the 
work of the Christian Ministry, should be ao 
absorbed in things secular ; — looking rather to the 
things which are seen, than to the things which 
are not seen — to things temporal, more than to 
things spiritual; — laj-ing up treasure on earth, 
and using their priestly ftmctions to insure the 
moet fleshly ends. Silent he coidd not be. Cry 
aloud ho must, and spare not. He was no mealy- 
mouthed man — ^not he. He knew how to call 
things by their right name. With a courage 
which bespoke the strength of his principle and 
the depth of hia piety, he demanded that the 
mimstera of rehgion should give themselves 
wholly to their sacred calling, and leave the 
offices of State to ho fiUcd up from the ranks of 
the laityf His words find an echo in the parha- 
ment, which has its debates, and then its peti- 
tions to the Throne, His majesty approves: — and 
the voice of the nation, is, that a separation 
between things sacred and things secular there 
ought to be. But the Man who thus dared to 
pnt himself in opposition to the pretensions and 
the chiims of the hierarchy, could hardly hope to 
escape the deeper resentment of his own order. 
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He was nusuiiderstood, misinterpreted, and falsoljr 
charged with sowing the seeds of dissension and 
of civil discord. No seeds were these; but only 
the chaff which he had separated from the more 
precious grain, and which the wind was driving 
away. The seeds had fallen into the hearts of 
the people, and were there yielding the peaceable. 
fruits of righteousness. 

Wycliffe now hecame a Professor of Divinity st 
Oxford ; but though his elevation to this CI 
introduced him into a position of almost iucalcu* 
lable importance — though it placed the future 
teachers of the nation at his feet, through whom 
his prelections were to become the embodied and 
living utterances of many a pulpit throughout the 
Ifind, he found that instead of getting farther from 
the arena of contest, he was only the more deeply 
involved in the great ecclesiastical strife. On hi*- 
return from Kruges, whither he liad been sent 
a leading member of a second embassy to the po] 
to remonstrate against the imrighteous demands of 
the church on the people of England, 'his mind 
was more than ever impressed with the deep, can- 
cerous corruption which infected the whole ecclesi* 
aatical body ; and, more than ever resolved on the 
work of reformation, pope, prelate, and friar, now 
fell under his severer castigation. So long as 
Lancaster was at the head of the administration, 
Wycliffe was comparatively safe ; but no sooner did 
the influence of the minister begin to decline, than, 
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objection was taken to the doctrinca of the Reformer, 
as inToIving; tenets which loudly called for tho in- 
terference of tho civil power. Courtney, who had 
been lately raised to tho See of London, cited hJTti 
to appear before Convocation, at Saint Paul's, and 
answer certain charges touching Lis erroneous 
and heretical doctrines. The place appointed for 
hearing his defence was so densely crowded with 
the popidace, that it was with difficulty my lord 
Percy, as earl marshal, and even the didte of Lan- 
caster himself) could procure an avenue of approach 
for the accused Reformer. These two noblemen, 
the most powerful subjects of the crown, entered 
the court with Wycliffe as his avowed friends, 
which 80 called forth the indignation of Courtney, 
the presiding judge in tho case, that no very tem- 
perate altercation ensued between the parties. 
Great crowds were there — and there were great 
riots. There was much of bitter feeling and more 
of fiery spirit ; and in the midst of a scene which 
it would be impossible to describe, the Convocation 
was broken up. "Wycliffe, who had been a silent 
spectator of the proceedings, withdrew to his quiet 
rectory at Lutterworth, to tend his flock, and to 
write for the people. 

The Man who maintained that the pope's tem- 
poral supremacy was a gross usurpation — ^that all 
ecclefjiastical property is held conditionally, or for 
certain specified purposes, and that it is the duty 
of the magistrate to confiscate the temporalities of 
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3 priest, wlio habitually abuses tiem — tliat noM 
ecclesiastic, bowcvcr exalted, can, either byj hii I 
beuedictione or hia anathemas, impart either good I 
or evil, except as these are in conformity with thA J 
law of Christ — and that the highest dignitaries 1 
not excepting the supreme pontiff, may be lawfullyl 
corrected by their inferiors — could uot fail to bal 
obnoxiona to the See of Rome. The primate Qvet I 
wrote to the chancellor of Oxford, reminding hina I 
of the papal mandate, and requesting his written. I 
judgment on the doctrines and tJie doings of tha I 
Heformer ; and then summoned the Reformer him- 
self to appear in person before a synod at Lam- 
beth. There were aerious diacussions in Oxford ; — 
there waa great excitement in London; 
thing fearing, and accompanied by a crowd of J 
sympathizing citizens, the Man Wycliffe made hift'l 
appearance. No sooner had they entered tb^l 
place, than the demonstration of popular feelii 
on his behalf was such as to throw the Court int&l 
consternation and alarm ; while the scone wa£l 
greatly enhanced by the reception of a messag»J 
from the queen-mother, positively forbidding th»M 
Court further to proceed. Wycliffe was discharge^ ff 
with the admonition to abstain for the future front. I 
the publication of his opinions, that the laityj 
might not be made to stumble by his perversiona^J 
What weakness on their jMrt. and how pitiable 1/ 
" The mind which had learned to \-iew the spiritiu 
weapons of the church as powei'Icss, except wheitl 
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employed according to the teacliiiig of Holy Writ, 
was not to be diamayed by them as directed 
against conclusions which had been adopted as the 
result of much painful and devout investigation," 
TTia voice waxed louder and still more earnest 
for reform ; but the time was not yet. He stood 
rather as the herald of the coming deliverer — the 
seer of a future and more glorious epoch. 

Amou^ the people his opiniionB spread rapidly. 
Tyranny may have its rule, hut justice eventually 
has its reign. The rod of oppression must yield 
to the scepti'e of righteousnesa. Close was the 
conflifjt in which Wycliffe was engaged, and 
mighty were the issues which it involved. The 
advanced ground on which he stood, brought h'T" 
into direct coUiaion with the concentrated power 
of the hierarchy ; and that power employed every 
expedient, even the meanest and the most un- 
worthy, to reduce and overcome hia influence. 
The little bits of preferment which had been 
conferred upon him, were meanly wrested from 
hia handa. Every kind of insult and indignitj' 
was heaped upon his name. But beheving in his 
own axiom — that" " the woi-ds of Chiist make his 
knights to be hardy," he firmly maintained his 
I ground. Many who had hitherto stood aloof, in 

■ tho spirit of a cold and heartless suspicion, now 

I gathered round hi'm as his] professed friends and 

I followers. Nor did events fail to favour him 
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vacant the chair of St. Peter. The honour which 
had for so long a period been con£ne<i to French- 
men, the Romans were resolved should now be 
transferred to an Italian. This led to a double', 
election ; so that there were two popes at one 
and the same time. During the internal atrife, 
which was rending the Roman See, our Reformer 
was aEowed to go on for years, preaching and 
writing, with little if any molestation. In the 
division created by the election of two popes, lie 
believed that Christ had cloven the head of Anti- 
christ, and made the two parts fight against each. 
other. For himself, he had no misgivings 
the issue of his cause. Meanwhile his hands were 
more than full. The Bible, which was written 
in Latin, was a sealed volume to the great body 
of the people ; and a translation into English now 
became the object and the effort of our Reformer. 
The character of the age favoured his enterprise. 
Englishmen were now beginning to be more 
attentive to their own tongue. Before the Con- 
quest, the popular language had been invaded 
by the Normanic. After that event, as the Nor- 
man lords increased in power, their tongue became 
the language of polished society, of the laws, 
and of the pleadings in the courts of judicature.: 
Latin was used for the services of the church, and 
the general purposes of literature ; and the Anglo- 
Saxon remained chiefly confined to the 
nity. In the thirteenth century, the popular 
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language began in some degree to recover ita 
rank ; the uoblca, and the higher claases of society 
did not, as heretofore, disdain to resort to it as a 
colloquial tongue ; and original works, as well as 
translations from the productiona of aathors who 
had written in French, now began to appear in 
an English dress. But at this period, it must be 
allowed, our language was rough and unpolished, 
and those who wrote in it were authors who pos- 
sessed few ideas of taate or elegance. In pro- 
portion, however, as the tyrannical power of the 
barona declined, and as the paths which led to 
honour and distinction became more open to 
commoners, the English tongue, in the fourteenth 
century, became more general, and its improve- 
ments were considei'able. The accessions it had 
received, and the changes it had experienced, 
within the last three ceijturies, were at this period 
numerous and striking ; for our language, as it 
waa now spoken by the noble and the learned, was 
oonfiiderably enriched bywords borrowed from the 
Roman and French dialects, and was much altered 
in its pronunciation, its form, and its terminations. 
Among the lower orders of the people, however, 
upon whom refinement makes but slow advances, 
English, with respect to its great mass, pi-eserved 
more of its Saxon origin and phraseology." Such 
was the state of the vernacular tongue at the time 
in which WycHffo wrote. And the Reformer 
judged rightly, when he came to the conclusion. 
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that he could not do better service to Iiis country, 
or to tte church of God, than by giving the Scrif^ 
tures to the people in their own tongue. Truly, 
"to nudce the Holy Scriptures the inalienable 
inheritance of a whole people — to wrest ^m the 
hands of an exclusive caste, that possession wher^n 
lies virtue to make all men wise unto salvation — ^to 
roll away, bo that it might not be rolled back again, 
the stone from off the well of the Water of Life— 
this is a deed for which Englishmen of the lateat 
generation may well call Wycliffe Great." This 
great work once finished, several copies were 
transcribed and put at once into wider circulation. 
But what WyclifFe designed as a boon to tlw 
people, and which the people received as auch, 
deemed by the dignitaries of the church a crimA' 
and a curse. One of them thus writes: — "Christ' 
delivered his gospel to the clergy and doctors 
of the church, that they might administer to the 
laity and to weaker persons, according to the 
state of the times and the wants of men. But 
this Master John Wyclifie translated it out of 
Latin into English, and thus laid it more open' 
to the laity, and to women, who could read, than 
it had formerly been to the most learned of the 
clergy, even to those of them who had the best 
tmderstanding. And in this way the gospel pearl 
is cast abroad, and trodden imder foot of swine ; 
and that which was before precious to both clergy 
and laity, ia rendered as it were the common jest. 
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of both. Tte jewel of the church is turned into 
the sport of the people, and what was hitherto 
the principal gift of the clergy and divineB, is 
made for ever common to the laity." Yes, 
Wycliffe made the Bihle the book of the people, 
and the book of the people it is. 

With the freer circulation of his vorsion, his 
followers so increased, that " starting like saplings 
from the root of a tree, they multiplied and filled 
every place within the compass of the land," The 
impression produced by his labours and his 
writings, was felt as deeply in some parts of the 
Continent aa in England itself. Long had the 
best of men in England been degraded and en- 
Blaved — been bruised and broken by a despotism 
more cnLshing than the most cruel oppression ; 
and now that this despotism has reached its height, 
England must resist it, or become unto perpetuity 
the vassal of Rome. The assumptions and the 
excesses of the hierarchy, had produced such a 
deep and general disgust, that the people every 
day became more determined to withstand the en- 
croachments of a body, which seemed to live and 
act only to enrich and aggrandise itself by ex- 
hausting the resources of the country. The most 
sacred interests of religion, were sacrificed to the 
pride of ambition. From the pontiff down to the 
humblest priest who ministered at the altar, all 
ranks of the clergy were infected with a worldly, 
selfish spirit. As might have been expected, the 
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priesthood stood aloof and looked sullenly ot 
our Reformer pursued liia mighty object. To him 
it was enough that he had the sjinpathies of the 
people in his struggles. If the hierarchy would 
have crushed him, the Head of the CJhiirch was 
sustaining him by an invisible and aU-eufficient 
power. His faith, and the faith of hia followers, 
took hold of the divine ; and amid all their dis- 
couragementa and all their difficulties, it was to 
them what the limpid fountain is to the weary 
Arab beneath the scorching sun. of the desert. 
Exhausted, and ready to expire, ho casts a mourn- 
ful eye upon the sandy waste about to become hia 
grave; he drinks, and life seems to flow afresh 
within his veins; his courage returns with, his 
strength, he resumes his journey, and seeks the 
combat, confident of victory. 

In any way to identify our Keformer with the 
civil commotion which took place under the 
leadership of Wat Tyler, and in which the Com- 
mons of England played so strange a part, is not 
only a mistake — it is a gross calumny. It was not 
in England alone that such scenes were witnessed. 
All Europe was disturbed — even convulsed. Had 
it been otherwise, WyclifFe was no enemy to civil 1 
order, and was the last man of his age to throw 
out the flag of rebellion against the throne of hia 
country. To exalt the civil power, and to incul- 
cate the subordination of every other, waa his 
constant aim. Better still. The parliament, in ' 
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their address to his Majesty, traced the evil to the 
mal-administratioii of affairs — laid it, in fact, at 
the door of the government. This did not satisfy 
the hierarchy : — ^not likely that it woidd. They 
represeated to the yoimg monarch, that these con- 
vulsions which had so recently endangered the in- 
terests and the stability of the kingdom, might he 
expected to recur, unless some effective meaaurea 
were adopted to put down WycHffe and his fol- 
lowers. Courtney, who had been raised to the 
primacy, convened a Synod to decide on the best 
means to repress opinions which were being so 
widely diffused, as well among the nobihty as 
among the people. It met on one of the bright 
days in May, 1382, after which a fierce and fiery 
persecution was commenced against WycUffe and 
his disciples. By the most surreptitious and un- 
worthy means, they obtained the sanction of the 
king, and of certain peers, to a statute which pro- 
vided for the punishment of heresy. Its real 
object was to compass the arrest and imprisonment 
of Wycliffe's poor priests. The sword of the 
magistrate was henceforth to leap from its scabbard 
at the bidding of the priest; and no process insti- 
tuted against any offender was to terminate, ex- 
cept as the party accused should justify himself 
according to the lawa and the reason of the Holy 
CathoHc Clmrch. 

Wycliffe addressed the king and the parliament 
in the form of a complaint, in which he embodied 
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the noblest principles, and the most living. But J 
just at this crisis he was forsaken by John of 1 
Gaunt, his former friend and patron ; yet though ' 
he stood befOTe the convocation of Oxford almost 
alone, the heart of the nation was with him. 
The age makes the man, no less truly than the 
man impresses the age. The great thoughts 
which had so long revolved in the mind of | 
"Wycliffe, were not confined to him, but were the J 
property of other minds, which, like his, were I 
sighing for life and freedom. All the difference I 
was, that God placed him in a more advantageous j 
position to give expression to these thoughts. 
Their enunciation was hnt the echo of a thousand I 
like noble spirits. These had in them the germs. I 
of a true greatness, because they had in them a 
Divine life; and that this life might have ita 
freer and more perfect development, they came 
out into the clear and sunny hght of a pure 
Christianity. " The lofty beech, shut out from 
light by the density of the surrounding forest, 
lifts its leafless trunk towards the clouds ; but we 
are more pleased with the majestic and isolated | 
ehn, whose noble branches, freely expanded on all t 
sides, afibrd a retreat to the fowls of the air — ■ J 
a shelter to the herdsman and the traveller." 
To be truly great, and to do good, we must be | 
prepared to endm^e isolation, rather than partake ' 
of the corruption of the age. But WyclifFe was 
not alone. Some of the people were in advance 
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both of him and their age. He was but the 
leader of others, who were willing to fall back 
into the rear, and follow the same consecrated 
banner. Tj-ranny was trampling on the geiiius of 
liberty ; but the Reformer and his party stood 
pledged to their countrj-'s freedom and to God's 
truth. 

While the fire of persecution was scorching 
and consuming his followers, Wycliffe's life was 
spared. Not that the emissaries of Rome had 
become remiss in the attempt to track the steps of 
the reformed party, or that Rome itself had 
relaxed in the force and severity of her measures, 
but simply that the Reformer and his friends were 
within the circle and the influence of a Higher 
Power. He who can lay all the resources of the 
universe under contribution, can be at no loss for 
the means of insuring defence and security to his 
servants in the prosecution of commanded duty. 
JesuB lay in the hinder part of a ship asleep, 
amidst the outbursting fury of the storm ; and his 
followers may commit themselves with confidence 
and joy to His illimitable power and unchanging 
love, knowing, that in every trial He is still near 
to minister consolation and support. 

Mercifully protocted in the midst of persecution 
and suffering, the rector of Lutterworth sought the 
quiet and retirement of his parish, ' He returned 
to his living, so burdened with mental anxiety, 
and so enfeebled in bodily health, aa to render it 
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necessarj* Uiat lie should seek assistance in the dis- 
cliarge of ministeria] and parochial duty. Hia 
intense and femd ener^ — an energy which 
seemed to be tmvearied and inexhaustible — ^levied 
too heav}' a contribution from his physical con* 
gtitution for the latter to sUmd much longer 
against it. And yc-t Ills retirement was not passed 
in iuactioii. If his living and brt-athing form was 
not so oftea seen in the pulpit and in the cottage, 
his study was witness to no common mental appli- 
cation. Till life's last moment, he never considered 
liifi work done. If, comparatirely, he had lost the 
power to preach, he had still the power to write. 
Subsequently to his exclusion from Oxford, not 
only did he renew his contest with the friars- 
mendicant, but he composed scYOral treatises, 
more or less bearing on existing and prevailing 
abuses. But the tide of life was fast ebbing, aa if 
it hastened to touch upon another and a high^ 
shore. The man who had roused the whde 
hierarchy of England — who had more than once 
challenged the supreme pontiff — who had made 
the kingdom echo vnih his most solemn testimony 
against the corruptions of the Church and the 
degeneracy of society, and whose life was a long- 
vished-for sacrifice, was, in the arrangements of 
Infinite Love, to close Lis labours in peace, and 
calmly to di^ in the bosom of the people among 
whom he had spent so many years of holy and 
memorable service. On the twenty-ninth of De- 
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er, 1384, during the celebration of mass, and 
just as the host was about to be elevated, he was 
for the second time seized with paralysis, which at 
once deprived him of speech, and from which he 
never recovered. He died two days afterwards, if 
not full of years, yet full of honours. " Admir- 
able," says old Fuller, "that a hare so often 
hunted with so many jxicks of dogs, should die at 
last quietly sitting in his form." He was only 
in the sixty-first year of his age, but we have few 
instances in which threescore years were so filled 
up ! What years of labour, and of suffering, and 
of heavier penalties ! 

If the one grand characteristic of truo great- 
ness be self- sacrifice, then Wycliffe stands before 
ua as an example of this complete immolation of 
solf. In none of his many writings is there a 
single allusion to himself and hia family. He 
gives us no elue to hia history — no story of his 
every-day life. Wo hear of no father or mother 

-of neither brother nor fiiend — of no sister, or 
wife, or child. Around himself and his, he has 
drawn a veil, and permits us not to see into that 
retirement in which he is going through the period 
of preparation for his mighty work. Heaven only 
was witness to the strife and the struggle which 
were then going on within his soul ; and it was not 
till he had gained the conquest over self, that he 
came forth to conquer the evil without him and 
around him. In posseasion, himself, of God's 
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saving trutli, he was the first of Englishmcai to 
give it a free and hearty utterance, " He Mved m 
this vorld under an abiding consciousness that he 
was sent into it to work out his own salvation bv 
working for that of his brethren ; — that the onlv 
good things in it were those which fitted man for 
the enjoyment of better things hereafter ; — and that 
if he would acquit himself to God and his own 
conscience, be must give himself up to a willing 
life-long service to Him who is both the Brother 
and the Saviour of us aU." His was a willing 
service, and a willing sacrifice. He was "a 
spiritual labourer and warrior withal from his 
youth : — waking or sleeping, with tools in his 
hands, and girt about with the whole armour of , 
God — fighting with one hand, and working with i 
the other — dying of the palsy, mail-clad." 

" Oh ! the brave and good who sore 
A worthy cause, can only one way fail ; 
By pcmhing therein. Ib it to (ail ? 
No : — eveiy great or good man's death a a step 
Finn set toward their end— the end of being. 
Which is the good of all and We of God." 

As the eye is sacred to the sun, so is the soul of 
a good man to God. With the death of the Re- 
former, died not the Reformation. Wyclifie left 
behind him a noble band of true witnesses to Grod's 
truth. His poor priests were a body of dis- 
interested labourers and godly men, whose creed 
and opinions very closely corresponded with 
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well-known doctrines of their master. They con- 
tinued their itinerancy and their preaching after 
his decease. Even at Oxford, his opinions obtained 
to such an extent, aa to excite the indignation of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and to justify the 
representation, that "she who was formerly tho 
mother of virtues, the prop of the Catholic faith, 
the singular pattern of obedience, now brought 
forth only abortive or degenerate children, who 
encouraged contumacy and rebellion, and sowed 
tares among the pure wheat," There the memory 
of the Reformer was cherished with profound 
veneration ; but whether the University ever drew 
up, and passed under their seal, a solemn testi- 
monial to his great learning and good life, is a 
question which still remains to be settled. 

A better testimonial to his virtues and to his 
fidelity, is auppKed in the low^ abuse which his 
enemies heaped on his name and his memory. 
They were forward to affirm, that in death he had 
been " suddenly struck by the judgment of God ;" 
and all those physical or muscular effects which 
foUow an attack of paralysis, they represented as 
incontrovertible proof, that " the curse which God 
had thundered forth against Cain, had now fallen 
upon him;" that he breathed out his malicious 
spirit to the abodes of darkness. Such was the oppo- 
sition of the liierarchy, that ten years after he had 
finished his version of the Scriptures, a bill was 
brought into the Iloufie of Lords to forbid the 
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perusal of the English Bihle by the laity. The 
motion was opposed by John of Gaunt ; but in a 
Convocufion held eome four- and- twunty years 
after the deatli of the Eeforraer, it was enacted 
and ordained, that "thenceforth no one should 
translate any text of Sacred Scripture, by his own 
authority, into the English or any other tongue, 
in the way of book, tract, or treatise." In 1415, 
the Council of Constance selected from his writings 
a number of propositions, which they reprobated 
and branded with the mark of heresy ; consigned 
his memory to infamy and execration ; issued an 
order that " hie body and bones, if they might ba 
discovered and known from the bodies of other 
faithful people, shoidd be taken from the ground, 
and thrown away from the burial of any church, 
according to the canon laws and decrees !" All 
nations — even the moat rude and barbarous— hava 
held sacred the ashes of the dead. Never was ib 
known that malice or ill-will could descend and 
avenge itself on the deposit of the grave. It was 
reserved for the Church of Rome, in the fourteenth 
century of Christian Love, and in the heart of our 
own England, to do a deed, which of itself is suffi- 
cient to blot the name of the communion by whose 
command, and with whose sanction, it was done. 
Thirteen yeais after the order was pronounced, the 
grave of Wycliffe was opened and ransacked ; what 
were supposed to be his remains were uncere- 
moniously disinterred, then committed to the 
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flames, and the ashes cast into the adjoining 
brook — ^happily, we should say, named the Swift, 
for "this brook conveyed them into the Avon, 
the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into the 
narrow seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus 
the ashes of Wycliffe were the emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over." 




There ia an order in PrOTidential Eveote wliicii 
we cannot mistake. As there is nothing fortoitous, 
neither is it pronuscuons. In an infinite system 
of arrangement and result, there is no room for 
either chance or confusion : — none. Chance, like 
Nature, is only another name for an effect, whoae 
cause is — God. Under His government, every 
thing cornea to pass according to fixed and im- 
mutable laws. Every sequence flows from an 
infinite series of antecedents, each of which ia 
essential to the result. It follows, that a Great 
Epoch is something which no man can speak into 
existence at his own will and pleasure — something 
which he can neither hasten nor delay. And until 
the Epoch arrive, the Great Man cannot appear. 
The Time of his coming is just as much of Divine 
Ordination, as the Fact of his appearance. We 
cannot bring him into existence when we will, nor 
of whom we will. The successor of Saul to the 
throne of Israel, is tbund in a shepherd-boy, 
tending his father's flocks on the hills. The 
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Saviour of England, in the most serious crisis of 
England's history, comeB up in the humbler form 
of a farmer's son, who first drew the breath of 
life on the banks of the Ouse. Neither chance 
nor circumstance would have given birth to either 
of them ; and from the root whence they sprang, 
we might have turned away with contemptuous 
unbeKef. They were God-sent men, both r — and 
appeared just at the time when the world could 
not do without them. 

This order in the Divine Conduct is worthy of 
remembrance. The Invention of the Compass pre- 
ceded the discoveries of Columbus : — the Art of 
Printing had not only been found out, but had 
ceased to be a secret, prior to the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century : — ere Luther had laid aside 
the dress of an curHcr childhood, the man 
Columbus had ploughed the waves in search of a 
New World — a land which was afterwards to offer 
a home and o hearth for the faith and the families 
of the persecuted and the oppressed : — the Inven- 
tion of the Telescope had to wait for the loftier 
genius of Galileo ; nor, till Kepler appeared, did 
even the learned world know much, comparatively, 
of the subUme science of Astronomy ; while it de- 
manded the mind of a Newton, to reveal and apply 
the law of Gra\itation : — the application of Steam 
to locomotion, mamifacture, and printing, preceded 
and anticipated the sudden extension of intercourse 
and civilization among the most distant centres of 
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human life and activity : — then in this age of ours, 
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ficed, there has been givea to us that greatest of 
all wonders — the Electric Wire — on which we can 
send our thoughts and purposes with all but 
lightning speed. In all this, there is Divine 
Order. Neither did Columbus nor De Gama pre- 
cede Gioja : — ^Luther did not come before Caxton ; — 
Newton did not take the start of Galileo : — steam 
did not come into application before an improved 
navigation, and a more widely spread commerce : — 
nor did the Electric Wire come into use, till the 
world was prepared to apeak quickly — to act iu the 
great business of life without halt or hesitation. 
The Present is grandly prophetic of the Future. 
Science is yet in its infancy. The progress of dis- 
covery will run parallel with the existence of the 
race, and the duration of the world. Fifty years 
more will hand ua on to a point of advancement of 
which we have but the faintest — darkest indica- 
tion. Each year will be equal to an age ; — each 
age more than equal to a century. In the world 
of physics, the Spirit of Eevelation is still at 
work; and on the human mind, that Spirit is 
exerting the most living onA energetic influence. 

The idea of land beyo^P' the world of waters, 
was not confined to Columbus ; but had, in his 
day, become a matter of rather common specula- 
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tion. Pulci — the riorcntine Poet, wlio wrote 
towards the close of the fifteenth century — after 
alluding to tho vulgar belief, that the pillar a of 
Hercules were the boundaries of the world, thus 
speaks : — 

" Know that this theory ia false ; his bar!k, 
The daring managec shall urge for o'er 
The western wave — a smooth and level pl^n. 
Albeit the earth is foshioned like a, wheel. 
Han was, in ancient daya, of grosser moulds ; 
And Hercules might blush to learn hatrfar 
Bejrand the limits he had vainly set, 
The diUlest Bea-boat soon shall wing her way ! 
Hen shall descry anothei hemisphere : 
Since to one common centre all things tend, 
So earth, by curious mystery divine, 
Well balanced, hangs amid the atany sphetea. 
At our antipodes aie cities, states. 
And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore : 
But see, the sun speeds on his western path, 
To glad the nadona with expected light !" 

There were traditions of a vast iasular territory, 
extending beyond the coasts of Europe and Africa ; 
and it had been given out, that the inhabitanta of 
Madeira, and the other Western Isles, saw, at 
certain times, and in very clear weather, land 
appearing in their wostom horizon, and always in 
the same direction ; — that the people located on 
the ialands west of Africa, had picked up every 
now and then some ^ces of beautifully carved 
wood ; while others, in navigating these seas, had 
taken up canes of an extraordinary size, trunks of 
some trees which had been torn up by the I'oota, 
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and plants such as had not been seen in the Old 
World ; to which is to be added, that human 
bodies had been caat by the waves on the shores of 
Flores, differing essentially in feature and com- 
plexion from both the African and the European 
type. These traditions were floating about on the 
stream of Time, when Columbus was a little boy. 
Like all children, he was equally fond of the 
romantic and the daring. A sea voyage was to 
him as fidl of life and interest as any — even the 
most superstitious tale; and while yet a boy, he 
resolved to be a sailor. He took up those tradi- 
tions which were then current, and which in , 
him became an Idea — an Inspiration. 

Columbus, who was bom at Genoa, in 1437, : 
supposed to have been of humble descent. Of his 
education and early training, we know nothing. 
His passion for geographical knowledge, and his 
love of adventure, were soon developed ; while his ■ 
irresistible inclination for the sea, resulted in, i 
placing him before the mast. 

"I know not when, this tope enthralled me first; 
But, from my boyhood up, I loved to lieat 
The tall-pine-foreBtB of the Apennine 
Munniu their hoary legends of the eea, 
Which hearing, I iu vision clear beheld." 

In the thirty-sixth year of his age, we find him 
in the service of the king of Naples, commanding' 
a ship of war ; which speaks much for his superior 
knowledge and manly daring. After making 
several voyages on the Mediterranean, to the east 
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and the west of Genoa, lie went to Lisbonj at the 
time when Portugal stood first and pre-eminent 
for her maritime discoveriea, and when numbers of 
Italians — especially Gonoese, hud resorted thither. 
There an elder brother had settled ; and Columbua, 
fully sympathising with the spirit of enterprise 
then prevailing, " navigated one hundred leagues 
beyond Thule, the southern part of which is 
seventy-three degrees distant from the equator," 
and is then supposed to have touched the shores of 
Iceland. He then imdertook a voyage to Eng- 
land, to Guinea, and to the islands in the western 
ocean belonging to Spain and Portugal. In all 
these voyages, he made the most careful observa- 
tions, compared them with the records of others, 
drew maps, constructed globes, and rested his ex- 
perience on a wider and more correct knowledge. 
He had formed his purpose, and he must fulfil it. 

The beDs at Lisbon have sent out their merry 
peal, on the marriage of Columbus with the orphan 
daughter of Palestrello, an Italian navigator. 
Though not a lady of fortune, she was yet the 
descendant of a good family ; and the newly- 
wedded pair took up their abode with the mother 
of the bride, who gave to Columbus the journals 
and the sea-charts of her late husband. Accept- 
able gift this, to the man of enterprise. He read, 
he studied, he became more intimately acquainted 
with tlie nature and esteut of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries, and his soul was soon on fire. But the 
time had not yet come for hia voyage of discovery ; 
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and for years he confined himself to shores already 
known. Very tedious, and very heavy, were these 
years to Columbus. He was conscious of an in- 
ward inspiration : — his great Idea filled hia soul, 
and he longed to hare it realized. He was de- 
pressed ; — and he was poor rather than rich. He 
hecame impatient; but it was needful that he 
should learn the power of endurance :— he — the 
"Mun who was about to set out in search of a New 
World. In A-ain did he lay his plans before the 
Senate of Genoa, and the Court of Portugal ; and 
when he sent his brother to negotiate with our 
own Henry the Seventh — the wisest and the richest 
prince in Europe— the Eoyal Man of England 
declined to entertain the scheme. He had yet 
one hope left — his dernier ressort. Ferdinand and 
laabella then governed the united kingdoms of 
Aragon and CastOe; and he reeolved to go in 
person and lay his plans at their feet, and piefe^' 
his petition for their patronage and support. 

In ArwinliiBift, there is a small seaport, known 
by the name of Falos, not far from which — just 
above the town— there stood, and there stands 
now, the Franciscan Convent of La Uahida. At 
the gate of this convent, in the mellow autumn of 
1486, diere appears a stranger — a foreipMO- — a 
sailor, with a little boy whom he is leading in his 
hand. A noble man is he. with lofty bearing and 
daring spirit. His grey hairs — almost white — 
he^eak not go much old age, as years of care 
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toil. Ilis countenance is somewhat depressed, yet 
remnrkable ; and fixing Mb almost Kquid eyes on 
the child, lie nfika for him — hungry and foot-sore — 
a. little bread and water. While the little boy is 
eating and resting, the Prior of the Convent comes 
up, and enters into conversation with the father. 
The miiTi has but one idea, and he has not much 
to say on anything else. The Poet had eung in 
words emphatic — 

" Men hhall deaciy anothei liemiBphere ;" 
and this grey-haired man — this plainly dressed 
and rough-speaking Salt — believes that he is the 
man to find that other world : — 

" Here ani I ; for what end God knows, not I ; 
Westward atill pointfl tie inexorable soul ; 
Here am I, with no Mend but the sad sea. 
The beating heart of this great enterpriBe, 
Which, without me, would Btiffen in Bwift death." 

He talks to the Prior of land beyond the Sea, 
and the Prior thinks that there is something 
within the fleshly covering of this poor wayfarer. 
He invitra him to be his guest ; — becomes yet 
more deeply interested in the story of the 
stranger ; — sends for a friend — a physician in 
Palos, and the most intelligent man in the neigh- 
bourhood — ^to spend the evening with his guest ; — 
renews the conversation after supper;— encourages 
the stranger to expatiate, with all freedom, and all 
earnestness, on his cherished project. The Prior 
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and the Physician are alike struck — alike 
astonished, as the man proceeds with his reason- 
ings and his plea<ling9. Now he is enthusiastic ; 
then he is prophetic. There is some holy, hidden 
firo within him, and it must find a mode of reveal- 
ing itself. 

This stranger was no other than Christopher 
Coliunbua, on his way to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with his plan drawn out for a voyage of discovery. 
The Prior offers him an introduction at Court, 
and promises to take care of his little boy, till he 
returns from his interview with Royalty. The 
Queen's Confessor, Ferdinand do Talavera, was not 
friendly — not at all — to his project ; while the 
Court rather resembled a military camp ; and the 
attention of the Sovereigns was wholly devoted to 
the affairs of war. All greater, grander enter- 
prises are begun in difficulty. Columbiis is cast 
down, but not destroyed. Ho continues at Cordova 
during the absence of the sovereigns, living as he 
beat can, for many weary months. Still he kept 
his one object before him, and hoped that the hour 
was not now far distant for its accomplishjtient. 
The Grand Cardinal of Spain took up his cause, 
and procured bim an audience of the Sovereign. 
A Council of learned men is summoned to judge of 
his scheme. They meet at Salamanca ; and 
Columbus appears before them. He brings 
under their notice his project, and his reasons 
for entertaining it. This CouncQ goes on meeting 
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and deliberating for four long years, and then 
pronounces the solicme to be ylsionaiy and vain, 
anti-scriptuml and impracticable. "With the 
authority of the Bible and the voice of the 
Fathers on their side, aa they conceived ; and 
with the fact before them, that navigators had 
been voyaging about the world for ages, while 
philosophers had occupied themselves with the 
moat profound Bcicntific investigations, we can 
scarcely wonder that these judges deemed it a 
piece of proud and unpardonable presumption on 
the part of this untnown Italian to put forward 
such pretensions. He is taunted, ridiculed, in- 
sulted ; and even the children in the streets point 
at him with signs significant. But there is an 
omnipotence in faith. To him that beHeveth, all 
things are possible. Columbus felt that he had 
been inwardly moved by God, and therefore he 
was not to be outwardly hindered by man. 

" O God ! tliis world, bo ciamiaed with eager 1i&, 
Thitt comeB, aiid goes, uid wanders back to silence, 
Like the idle wind, which yet man's shaping mind 
Can make his drudge to swell the longing aails 
Of highest endeavour — this mad, uathrift world, 
Which, pTcry hour, throws life enough away 
To make her deserts kind and hospitable. 
Lets her great destinies be waved aside 
By smooth, lip-revccent, formal inEdels, 
Who weigh the God they not beliore with gold," 

Columbus leaves the court of Castile, and seeks 
favoui- and patronage elsewhere. He tries some 
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of the Spanish Grandees, and receives letters 
fevourablc from the monarchs of England and 
France. " BeaideB Portugal, he had already tried 
Genoa, and perhaps Venice: — strange, is it not, 
that he had thus to go about from country to 
country, for so many years, offering to princes the 
discovery of a World !" 

" One Faitli gainst & whole earth's onbdief ; 
One 3oal ogaiiut the flesli of all mankind." 

So it was ; and now he returns to La Bahida — to 
call for his son — on his way to France. He 
relates his failure and his sorrow to his old friend 
the Prior, who is moved with his story even to 
tears. The good Father is convinced that this 
man has in him an Idea — a Reality ; bo he under- 
takes to write to the Queen — he thinks he had 
better go himself ; so he goes and urges the suit 
of Colimibus with great fervour. She commands 
Columbus to appear again before her. On his re- 
turn to the Court, he finds the Sovereigns engaged 
in the siege of Granada. Its fall soon became a 
fact ; and when the blast of war had died away, 
and the shout of victory was over, the Man of 
Discovery had an audience with the Sovereigns, 
whose assent and concurrence he now obtained. 
Ever since his arrival in Spain — and indeed for 
eighteen long years — he had never lost sight of bis 
long-cherished scheme, in poverty and neglect, in 
the midst of bitter ridicule and hopeless appeals ; 
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and can it be that the moment has come for its 
realization P 



i 



" Faith ! if thou art strong, thine opposite 
Ib mighty also ; and the dull focil's saeei 
Hath oft times ahot chill palsy through the arm 
Just lifted to iichieTe its crowning deed. 
And mad(> the firm- based heart, that would have quailed 
The rack or faggot, shuddei like a leaf 
Wrinkled with frost, and loose upon its stem." 

This poor Italian, who bad had so long to beat his 
wings against the cold bars of general — universal 
unbelief, had now to do battle with the cupidity of 
his royal patrons. Such were the height and the 
fulness of his faith in his object, that he would 
treat only on such terms as became the dignity 
iind the grandeur of his enterprise. That tingly 
spirit of bis, felt ,tbat there was something due to 
him — as much perhaps, as to the crowned heads 
with whom he was now negotiating. He there- 
fore demands, if he succeed, that he should be high 
admiral and viceroy of all the seas and islands 
that he might discover, and that these offices 
should descend to his heirs for ever ; — ^that there 
should be secured to liim one-tenth of all customs 
and profits whatsoever, arising from the new dis- 
coveries ; — that be was to be the last and the 
highest legal appeal in all suits respecting com- 
mercial transactions; but that he should repay, 
out of his first profits, one-eighth of the ospenaes 
involved in the first voyage and settlement of 
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conunercial relations. To these stipulations strong 
objections were taken. Coliunbus was firm, and 
one jot or tittle h.e will not abate. He now tbinis 
of leaving Spain for France, but Isabella is moved 
in favour of the scliemo. She throws heart and 
Boul into it, and even profifers to pledge her jewela, 
to meet tbe expense of the expedition. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand at first opposed the plans 
which Isabella sanctioned; and it was not till he, 
was assured of being indemnified for the seventeen, 
thousand florins which had been advanced from 
his troasuTy in fiirtherance of the 8chem.e, that he 
agreed. Isabella added to her other royal favoupflj 
that of appointing by letters patent, the little boy-i 
whom he had left to the care of Juan Perez, the! 
Prior of the Convent at La Eabida, page to thftj 
heir apparent — an honour bestowed only on thftj 
sons of men of rank — with a handsome allowano*! 
for his support. The feelings of Columbus at this' 
moment, are not to be embodied in any earthlyj 
words. He ia now free to do what he can, taj 
realize his own great Idea. The stranger who 
had once stood with his child at the gato of thw 
convent, and asked the humblest fare, now pro- 
ceeds to its neighbouring town of Palos with a 
bounding heart. There he fits out the ships of 
which he had been appointed by Isabella to take the 
command ; while the one-eighth of the expense 
which he had agreed to advance, was raised by 
his friend — the Prior — among the inhabitants 
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Palos, some of whom ho prevailed on to ac- 
company Columhua on this his first voyage. The 
chief of these were the three brothers Pinzon — 
men all — of great experience in navigation, and of 
considerable wealth ; and who were willing to ven- 
ture their lives and their fortunes in this new 
enterprise. As a body, the people looked upon 
the project with perfect horror; and poor Co- 
lumbuB foimd it no easy thing to get a crew. 
They think him not a Great Man at all, but a 
Mod Man, whose crusade must end ia death to all 
engaged. But hear bim as he speaks to hia own 
inmost soul ; — 



" For me, I have no choice ; 



I might turn hack to other destinies, 

Foi one smcece key opes all Foitnne's Aaoia 

Sut whosa ariBwera not Ood'a earliest coll. 

Forfeits or dulls that faculty supreme 

Of lying open to his genius, 

Which makDs the niso heart certain of ita et 



ds." 



I 



He is the man to face difficulties and to o 
them. He gets hia crew and steps on board. 
Poor fleet it wa«! It consisted of only three 
vessels — ^the largest of no great burden, and the 
other two entitled to no better name than that of 
caravels, or light vessels without decks, scarcely 
aupei-ior to our larger boats — crazy, leaky, and in 
no sense sea-worthy — ^with a crew of some ninety 
men — ^pressed men most of them, and all hating 
the service. But there stands the man of heart. 
Ck)lumbu3, who had taken the command of tho 
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largest of tlie three vessels, orders Ms flag to lei 
raised ; and on Friday, the tUrd day of August, I 
1492, a little before sunrise, tlie squadron set saiL , 
The people had anticipated their departure. Ere 
the sun appeared, they were crowding the shore — 
in tears many — in grief all. The circle of twenty- 
four hours was not complete, when the rudder of J 
one of the smaller vessels broke loose: — sure omen. I 
this of failure and calamity, to a superstitious I 
and unwilling crew: — but no omen at all to I 
Columbus. On September 9th, they lost sight of J 
Ferro — the last of the Canary Islands where they I 
had touched, and repaired their damage — the last l 
known point of land ; when his men became very I 
dejected, shedding many tears, and beating their I 
breasts, as if to perish were inevitable. Now I 
again came the trial of his Faith, and the prorf 1 
of his Greatness. But just aa Ganymede was I 
snatched up by the eagle from this gross earth to I 
be Jove's cupbearer, so was he lifted up by his I 
great design. He endeavoured to reconcile and. I 
tranquillize his men, by the prospect of great I 
wealth in the region where they were going, ' 
Conceiving that the length of the voyage might ' 
awaken their fears, he kept two reckonings — tlie 
true one for big own guidance, and the other on a 
diminishing scale, so as to make the distance J 
reached, one-fourth less than it was in fact. The 1 
needle of the compass is foimd to vary some five J 
or sis degrees west by north-west ; and in this not 1 
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yet accounted for phenomenon ie involved, they 
think, every conceivable difficulty and danger ; 
but just at this juncture, the flight of birds 
awatens in them the hope that land is not far ofi'. 
Columbus knew better, and he would not give in 
to the men's wishes to cruise after it. Why ehoidd 
he P Disappointed, and with embittered feeling, 
they took the attitude of opposition to him, and 
charged him with building up his own reputation 
on the sacrifice of their lives. It was their belief 
that they had faithfidly fiilffiled their duty in 
coming thus far ; — that they ought to proceed no 
further ; — that provisions must soon fail ; and that 
the vessels could not hold out much longer. They 
believed all this, and had no faith at all in 
Columbus' enterprise. He was the only man who 
did beheve in his own Idea — believed in it against 
the authority of the most learned and most re- 
verend of men — and in the face of their known 
condemnation of his opinions and his doings. 
But— 

' A huaA U stretched to him from out the Aaik, 
Which grasping withoat question, he is led 
Where there is work that he most do for Ood," 



and therefore his sole word to the helmsman is — 
"West. There is mutiny on board. It was thought 
best to dispose of Columbus by throwing him 
overboard. They could say that he had fullen 
over while making his observations, and who 
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could deny it? Yet none of these things moved 
him. "Scarcely crai we picture to ourselves i 
grander sight, than this man sitting by his heln 
not cheerful only but joyous ; with his spirits 
moved to deep thankfulness at every breeze ths 
blew him from his home ; with no wish nearer to 1 
hie heart, no prayer oftener on, his lips, than that 
these breezes should blow and blow on, till they 
bore him to the utmost boundaries of the ^ 
There he sita — that once sea-boy of Genoa, that j 
alms-asking wayfarer at La Rabida, that visionary^ I 
hoverer about the court of Castile — there he site,' ] 
with the wildness of his eye now dimmed iut» I 
mildness, by the tear of gratitude for hi* j 
high destiny; sometimes silent, sometimes witl 
audible utterances of joy, as bis crazy caravef.J 
careers through the waters. His men, sulkily, m\ 
groups, eye him with mingled awe and hate, 
reads what they look, he hears what they say, but^ 
he sits unmoved ; only now and then speald 
kindly to the timid, and thundering out his orders^ 
to the sullen. First and last, early and late, fhl 
watcher is he, almost sleepless ; but when he does f 
lie down, it is with prayer and thanksgiving, and J 
to rise up each day, stirred by an increased excite- 1 
ment, the of&pring not of Fear but of Faith 
And so there he sails, a dim speck on a waste of ^ 
waters aeeming boundless — moving ever i 
to the "West ; there he sails, with bis heart beat- J 
ing quick with the hope that he shall be per-J 
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nutted to plant the Cross amid the coimtlees trihea 
of a New Hemisphere; there he sails, full of 
faith, full of courage — an earnest heroic tih\t i, and 
a humble worshipper of God." Hia men had not 
the same calm repose of faith ; and while he was 
seeking to inspire their hearts with hope, by re- 
counting to them all the more favoiirable signs of 
their Toyage, and by asstiring them that they 
might very soon expect to be in sight of land, 
Pinzon made toward the ship of the Admiral, and 
hailed him with the cry of — " Land ! — land ! Sir I 
Let not my good news miscarry." As he spoke, 
he pointed to a large mass on the south and west 
about twenty- five leagues distant, which had 
somewhat the appearance of an Island. Columbus 
did not helieve that there was an island there ; 
but to gratify the crew, who were overjoyed with 
the prospect, he altered his course, and stood in 
that (hrection during the greater part of the night. 
Morning dawned ; — the fancied island melted into 
cloud, and thus Pinzon'a news did miscarry. The 
stems of the vessels were again turned westward; 
and but for a happy combination of circumstances, 
it would have been impossible for Columbus to 
have withstood the fierce and fiery opposition of 
the crew. Land birds are seen as before flying 
over the Uttle fleet ; — nfiw the fresh branch of a 
thorn filled with red berries comes floating past 
them on the waters, and then some sea-weed re- 
cently torn from the rocks ; — now a fish belonging 
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to the rocks, and then a green rusli ; — now a cane 
and a staff, and then a staff by itself, curiously 
carved, and then a small board. Signs those of 
land, thought the Admiral ; and so the crew 
thought. He increases the watch — tolls them to 
keep the most diligent look-out — promises to 
reward the man whose eye should first catch the 
land. This done, he goes down into his cabin. 
He, too, is on the watch. He thinks he sees a 
light on shore ; but there is something so unsteady 
in it, that he is not quite sure whether it conies 
from land. Others were called, but neither could 
they determine anything. Columbus orders the 
helmsman to keep his course ; — the Penta is ahead 
of the Admiral's ship; all are on the tip-toe of 
expectation, when about two in the morning, the 
cry is hoard from off the Penta — " Land ! — Land !" 
and so it proved to be, within ten leagues of the 
ship. All the vessels now lay to, and waited for 
the morning. It was a long night that, to the 
excited crews. When day-light appeared, tlie 
land was found to be an island. All the three 
companies went on shore, kissed the land for joy, 
and kneeling on the sands, gave thanks to God for 
His great mercy in preserving them during their 
long voyage, through seas hitherto uncrossed, and 
for the discovery of a land till then unknown. 
Columbus then stood up, and going through the 
usual ceremonial, took formal possession of the 
island in the name ond on behalf of his sovereigns ; 
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planted upon the soil of the New World, the Symhol 
of the Cross, and the Standard of Castile, and gave 
to the island the name of St. Salvador. This was 
the Buhlimest moment in the life of the great Dis- 
coverer — at once the proudest and the happiest. 

Faith is the conviction of things not seen. We 
can never convert sight into faith, hut only faith 
into sight. Wliile other men were dreaming and 
singing of land beyond the great Atlantic, Co- 
lumbus believed it. Now for a man to act simply 
on his Faith — to go in search of a land which yet 
has existence only in idea, and that idea the pos- 
session of only one individual mind — to cherish 
this idea for years on years — to let it bum as a 
fire within the soul — to labour through these 
years to make it the property of other minds — ^to 
be coimted visionary and fanatic for entertaining 
it — to toil and to suffer for it — to plough unpassed 
seas — to breast aU the perils of tho deep — to 
hazard life and all to make it a Reality — this we 
think bespeaks the Great Man. Columbus has 
foimd his New World, and has thus solved the 
riddle of centuries. 

" Endurance is lie crowning quality, 
And patience all the paesioa of gieat liearta ;" 

and now he reaps tJie fruit of his toils, his tears, 
and Ilia prayers. He fiHa Europe with his name ; 
but higher glory far, and by him more appreciated, 
he fills an unbelieving world with truth and fact. 
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It was on October 12tli, 1492, that he set his foot 
on the Terra Incognita — a day which waa ever after 
in his calendar a Red Letter day, and to which lie 
referred with manly pride to hie expiring hour. 

The newly-discovered land turned out to be one 
of the very extended and niuncrous groups of 
islands known by the name of Bahamas, and was 
in every sense more and better than even Columbus 
had ever imagined. The inhabitants were savage, 
but peaceful and kind ; ^id gathering around the 
Admiral and his crews, with uplifted hands, looked 
upon them as visitants from some higher world. 
The seamen would willingly have prolonged their 
stay; but Columbus, who had "the truer life 
within his life," was conscious of the Invisible 
Power beckoning his soul from meaner things, to 
deeds worthy of the man. He leaves Salvador, 
and pursues his cruise from island to island — 
mingling freely with the people — making himself 
acquainted with soil, climate, and products — 
picking up little bits of information about the 
land still further on, and everywhere adoring the 
Providence which had guided, defended, and 
blessed him. His Idea is now Mly realized, and 
he will cruise no longer. Incited by the desire of 
gold, which he learned was to be had in the island 
of Bohio — to which Columbus refused to go — ■ 
Pinzon, taking advantage of the superior sailing 
of his vessel, deserted the Admiral, whose 
ship is soon afterwards, on its way to St, Thomas, 
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found upon a sand-bank — a wreck. The Admiral 
takes refuge on board tlie remaining caravel, and 
sends messengers on skore to apprise tke Cacique 
of ilia loaa, who sent off all his canoca to the aid 
of Columbua, with the aaeuranee that all which he 
had was at his service. Canoea from other islands 
came with gold in great abundance, which they 
proffered for things of little or no value. Having 
with the crew and the wreck of his lost ehip, 
formed a settlement and built a fortress — having 
commended to the attention of the Cacique of St. 
Thomas three of his party, to whom he had en- 
trusted the government of the fort, with a garri- 
son of thirty-six men, with provisiona, arms, and 
cannon, the boat which had belonged to the lost 
ship, with carpenters, caulkers, a surgeon, and a 
gunner — Columbus, lest by any possibility his 
sovereigns should be kept ignorant of the new 
jewels which he had added to their united crowns, 
or the world be deprived of the fruits of hia grand 
discovery, now resolved to return with all speed to 
Castile, and leave fiiture discoveries to ftiture time, 
Pinzon is off with his caravel in search of gold ; 
and without waiting for his return, Coliunbus set 
sail for Spain, on January 4th, 1493, and for the 
first few weeks had a prosperous voyage ; then the 
wind blew in gales — in hurricanes, till the peril 
^vas most unminent, and the storm such that they 
could carry no sail, and had to leave themselves to 
the mercy of the elements. Not so : — the God of 
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the elements gave the winds and tbe waves charge 
coucerning him ; and on the fifteenth day of March, 
after an absence of seven months and twelve days, 
ho entered the well known port of Polos, the Dis- 
coverer of a Now World. 

How striking the contrast between this his 
entry, and the scene of his departure^between 
hia appearance now, and when he stood begging at 
the gate of the convent at La Rabida ! He is re- 
ceived by the people with every possible demon- 
stration of joy and exultation. The very air 
rings with the shout of acclamation. To see their 
friends again, and again to embraee them, made 
every bosom swell with emotion. So Columbus, aa 
he passed through the streets, was paid tho most 
profound homage ; — more than royal man now 
was he in the eyes of the people ; and on bis way 
to the old Chiireh to render thanks to God for His 
great and manifold mercies, the crowd pressed upon 
h J Tn from every point, and poured benedictions upon 
hia head. The ovation was more than enough to 
satisfy tho most ambitious. Still there are greater 
honours in reserve. The Court is at Barceloua : — 
he writes to the sovereigns informing them of his 
arrival and of hia discoveries, and thither is he 
summoned. Every preparation was made to re- 
ceive him in tho most distinguished manner ; — as 
he approached Barcelona, all the court — all the 
city went out to meet him, to welcome him, to 
conduct him to the presence of the two sovereigns. 
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As he entered the Eoyal Chamber, he found their 
majesties sitting in great state under a canopy of 
gold to receiye >ii'm ; and when he approached to 
lay his trophies at their feet, and kise hands, they 
both rose, and bade him be seated in their pre- 
sence. Ah that white-haired, weather-beaten, 
reverend old man, narrated the incidents of his 
voyage, and the facts involved in his discoveries, 
they listened with rapt attention to his story. 
When he had finished, thanks were again rendered 
to God ; the Te Deum was chanted ; every possible 
honour was conferred on the now happy Italian ; 
and to bim was given a coat of arms, on which he 
was permitted to quarter the royal emblems — the 
Castle and Lion — with those specially assigned 
him, which consisted of a group of islands sur- 
rounded by the waves of the Sea, His name and 
his deeds were borne on the wings of the wind to 
every land : — his fame filled the world. 

Yet there wcro men jealous enough and mean 
enough to seek to detract from his great merits. 
At a banquet which was given him, a little-souled 
courtier, who must have got into such a circle by 
mistake, asked bim abruptly, if he thought that 
had he failed in his enterprise, there were not 
men in Spain equal to the undertaking ? On the 
principle, that a fool is to be answered according 
to his folly, Columbus asked for an egg, and then 
invited the company round to make it stand on 
one end, AU tried : — all failed. lie then put it 
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into the hand of the little-aouled courtier, and 
challenged him to do it. He tried, and like the 
rest he failed. Columbus had no vulgar advuntage. 
He took up the very egg which had been laid 
down by all the rest, gently struck one end of it 
against the table, and there it firmly stood ! The 
thing once done, was easy of imitation ; but the j 
difficulty was to do it- 
All were now satisfied of the Discoverer's merits ; 
and ere long orders were issued from Barcelona 
to prepare with all expedition for the return of 
Columbus to Hispaniola, to relieve those who had 
been left there, and to carry forward his mighty 
enterprise. Columbus made three voyages mora 
to the lands ho had discovered. On the morning 
of September 25th, and ere the sun had touched 
the mountain heights, the Admiral weighed anchor 
in the bay of Cadiz, and with a fleet of seventeen 
vessels of various sizes, well manned and well 
stored, and with hundreds on board who proposed 
to settle in the New "World, he made for his re- 
cently formed colony. On his arrival, be found 
everything indicative of destruction and ruin. The 
conduct of the colonists had proved fatal to the 
settlement; but Colimibus had no time to spend 
in fruitless regrets — not be ; — and having found 
at Minto Christo, a fine plain, near a rock, on 
which a fort might be conveniently built, he re- 
solved to plant bis colony there, and for this pur- 
pose landed all the men and all the provisions — all 
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the cattle and all the utensils which they had 
brought thither ; built there a to^vn, and gave it 
the name of Isabella, in honour of the Queen of 
Castile, Having laid the foundation of this new 
settlement, there were exploring expeditions, and 
expeditions of discovery. Dangers multiplied in 
proportion to liia activity. He ■was in peril by 
land, and in peril in the deep : — ^he had to suffer 
from mutinies and from wrecks : — provisions 
&iled : — the climate was very prejudicial ; and 
everything foreboded evil. Thus wrote the Man 
of Faith : — " I pray to God that this may be for 
HJH honour and the service of your Highnesses, for 
I shall never again expose myself to such suffer- 
ings and such dangers for my own benefit, for 
there never passes a day but we are all on the 
brink of death." Add to this, that a powerful 
clique had formed itself against him in Hispaniola, 
of whom was Friar Boyle, who arrogated to him- 
self the supreme authority, took possession of cer- 
tain ships in the harbour, and with some of his 
adherents, set sail for Spain, with the view of de- 
preciating Columbus and his doings. In several 
of the islands, a deadly enmity rose up in the 
minds of the natives towards the Spaniards ; con- 
spiracies were formed, battles were fought, blood 
was shed on either side, and the issue no one could 
then clearly foresee. Meanwhile the Friar was busy 
at the Court of Spain; and so did he prejudice the 
mindfl of the Sovereigns against Columbus, that it 
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was dctermmed to send out a commission to inquire 
into the conduct of the Admiral, and the alleged 
diatresses of the colony. On his arrival in His- 
paniola, the commissioner carried everything with 
a high hand, and was not careful — not at all — to 
conceal his low estimate of Columbua — spoke of 
e^'en proceeding to hia arrest. Colnmhus lost no 
time in meeting htm ; but he was deceived, betrayed, 
forsaken. Accusers sprang up on every hand, and 
to him was ascribed every evil which had in any 
way befallen the colony. This was enough for the 
creeping, crawling creature who had been clothed 
with the attributes of a royal commission. Having 
completed his case, as he conceived, to the utter 
ruin of Columbus, he prepared to leave the colony. 
Columbus prepared also, having resolved to return 
to Spain, and there vindicate his character and his 
cause. After a tedious voyage of four months, he 
entered the bay of Cadiz, on June 11th, 1496. 

The fruits of his second voyage were the Caribbee 
Islands, Puerto Rica, Jamaica, and some other 
territorial possessions; but what a contrast this 
return to the departure a few months ago ! When 
the adventurers set out on this second expedition, 
it was under the inspiration of high hope, and 
with the full tide of health streaming through 
their veins ; but now appeared a train of men, pale 
and wan with the ravages of disease, and the suf- 
ferings of the voyage — "men who carried in their 
yellow countenances a mockery of that gold which 
had been the object of their search, and who had 
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nothing to relate of the New "World but tales of 
sickness, poverty, and disuppointment." 

" Let not this one frail bark, to hollow which 
I haTB dug out the pith and sinewy heart 
Of mjr aapiring life's fair trunk, be bo 
Cast up to warp anil blacken in the ami." 

The Man who had dificovered a world in 1493, had 
not discovered another world in 1496 ; and in the 
interval, his influence had been on the wane. How 
hcble is man ! His professed friends had for- 
saken him ; and for the breath of univcreal applause, 
there was now revealed the tongue of a baser 
slander. Complaints — many and heavy — had been 
made against him, and there were those who were 
eagerly watching for his fall. He hastened to 
BuTgoH to meet the sovereigns, whom he found 
still well-disposed, and therefore he proposed 
another voyage. What Columbus had accom- 
plished, more than otitweighed, in the Royal Judg- 
ment, all that had been alleged against him ; and 
hence his proposal was at once acceded to— but 
delayed. 

Yes, delayed : — nearly two years rolled away 
before the six vosscla were in a state of readiness 
for this third expedition. On the thirteenth day 
of May, 1498, Columbus set sail. The refuse of 
the gaols of Spain formed his crew ; and with these 
he had to be satisfied, for he could get no other 
and no better. His Great Idea had inspired him 
with the Faith and the Fortitude of a truer heroism ; 
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and again he goos forth to add to his discoveries 
and his conquests. He discovers Trinidad, on the 
coast of Gniana and near the mouth of the 
Orinoco — the coast of Pern, and several islands, 
all more or less important. The shattered condi- 
tion of his ships, the scarcity of provisions, his 
own infirmities, together with the impatience of ! 
his crew, prevented him from doing more, and 
now he bore away for St. Domingo. In this St. 
Domingo he was called to suffer even unto bonds. ' 
The man whom ho had raised from deep poverty, | 
and promoted until he attained the rank and the I 
dignity of Chief Justice of the Island, had sown 
thick and wide the seeds of discord and division. ' 
The object of Francisco Reldan was to build up 
his own glory on the ruin of that of Columbus. 
He had his Jiarty — strong and numerous — and 
with them he proceeded to the most open outrage. 
The flag of rebellion was thrown out ; and it ^ 
not without the shedding of blood, that Columbus 
could restore peace to the colony. Reldan and 
his associates had been conquered ; but they v 
not inactive. They sent to Spain a defence d I 
their own conduct, in which they made that of [ 
Columbus appear in the darkest character. 
" And diBappoinbneat's dry and bitter root, 
Enry'B liarah berries, and the ciolting pool 
Of the world's BCora, are the right mothet-milk 
To the tough hearts that pianeer their Itind, 
And break a pathway to those unknown realms 
That in the earth's broad shadow lie enthrall' d." 
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Alas! for Oolumbuaj the Royal Man of Arragon 
had an ear for such allegations: — even Isabella 
became disaffecterl ; and with her disaffection the 
last staff of his confidenco was broken. Columbus 
is superseded in Lis office; — an inquiry is insti- 
tuted iato his conduct ; — hia house is taken pos- 
session of by the new governor; — ^his effects are 
all seized ; — he is treated as a criminal ; — is laden 
with irons, put on board a ship, and sent back to 
Spain in fetters ! The Discoverer of a World 
sent home in Chains ! 

The Captain of the vessel in wbicb he was a 
prisoner, treated bini with all possible kindness. 
There was something truly reverend in the ap- 
pearance, and lofty in the bearing, of the old man 
in his fetters, which appealed to the heart of 
humanity. As soon as they were clear of the 
Island, tho captain appi^oached his prisoner with 
great respect, and offered to release him from his 
chains. "I wear these irons in consequence of an 
order of my sovereigns : — they shall find me as 
obedient to this as to their other injunctions ; — ^by 
their command I have been confined, and by their 
command alone will I be sot at liberty :" — was the 
reply of Columbus. Noble Man! thy heart did 
not forsake thee even in Chains. Those Chainia ! 
— they wore ever dear to him. He carried them 
about with him, wherever he went; — ^they might 
have been seen hanging on the walls of his room ; 
— he had them laid upon his bed when he was 
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dying; and he gave it in Bolemn chargCj that when : 
he was dead they should be put in his coffin with 
hifl body. 

The voyage to Spain was comparatively short ; 
but ere Columbus set hia foot on shore, it was dis- 
covered that it n^as a great mistake to have put the 
Man in chains. All Spaiu was indignant. The 
two sovereigns both thought that hia disgrace 
would redound but little — not at all — to their 
glory, and they gave command that he should be 
set at liberty. They invited him to court, sent 
him royal presents, and sought in some little de- 
gree to repair the wrong which had been done to 
him. He went to Court : — on entering the Eoyal 
Presence, he threw himself at the feet of the 
Sovereigns, the subject of suffocating emotion ; — 
he detailed to them his whole line of action, and 
laid bare the malice and the cowardice of his 
enemies. Ferdinand and Isabella professed to 
express their sorrow, promised him justice, pro- 
tection, and favour ; but they were careful not to 
reinstate Columbus either in office or in authority ; 
they retained him at Court, appointed another 
governor to St. Domingo, and thus deepened the 
wound of an already too deeply wounded heart. , 

Columbus appealed for the settlement of his , 
claims. Ferdinand had no car to hear ; and 
Isabella was unwilling to act alone. The Great 
Man bore his trials with great meekness and equal 
forbearance. His very gentleness made him great ; 
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and in this spirit be atill cherlslied Ms idea of en- 
terprise. He is promised eveiythiiig for another 
voyage ; but the voyage itself is craftily delayed 
for two years. ColumbuB cannot be idle all this 
time. When he stipulated for one-tenth of the 
profits derivable from bis discoveries, it was that 
he might be able to raise an army, and march to 
the rescue of the Holy Land from the power of 
the Infidel. He now thinks that bis mission is to 
undertake a Crusade, and with much earnestness 
urges his scheme iipon the consideration of the 
sovereigns. Nothing was done ; and we think it 
was all the better it was not done. We have no 
faith in crusades. There is no conceivable con- 
nexion between a cannon ball and moral truth — 
between a piece of finely-edged steel and spiritual 
conviction. 

When bis hair had become whitened by the 
snows of some threescore and sis winters, and 
with a constitution shattered and enfeebled by 
manifold trials and sufferings, but with a mind 
retaining all it-s vigour, and all the freshness of it^ 
earlier inspirations, Columbus left Cadiz on the 
ninth day of May, 1502, with a small squadron, 
accompanied by hia son and bis younger brothers, 
to seek a short passage to India. It was a fruit- 
less enterprise this ; and after an absence of some 
six months, during wbich he had suffered in- 
credible fatigues and perils, be returned to Spain. 
Unable from hia infii-mities to appear at Couri;, he 
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urged his claims in the strongest terms, both by 
letter and by the intercession of personal Mends. 
Very affecting are his own words : — '* I have served 
their Majesties with as much zeal and diligence as 
if it had been to gain paradise ; and if I have 
fSsdled in anything, it h^ been because my know- 
ledge and my powers went no farther/* Ferdi- 
nand was deaf to all his appeals ; — ^Isabella was 
soon in her grave ; and the Man Columbus — ^the 
Discoverer of a World — ^was left to languish in 
neglect, in poverty, and in pain, till his noble* 
spirit, shaMng mortality off, took her flight, on the 
twentieth day of May, 1506, to that sunnier, 
happier land, where Faith and Suffering are re- 
warded with Endless Life and Joy. 



" One poor day !— i- 



Kemember whose — and not how short it is I 
it is God's day : — ^it is Columbus' ! 
A layish day ! One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a World." 



CHAPTER IX. 
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A New World has been found, but the Old 
World must not be lost. The Reformer comoa 
close upon the heels of the Discoverer. While 
Columbua is all-absorbed in his expeditions and 
his discoveriee, Luther is doTOting his time to the 
profounder reading of the Book which he had 
just found, and is thus making himself familiar 
with the deep things of GcmI. While the one is 
on his way from the New World in chains ; the 
other — on the soil of the Old World — is preparing 
to break the world's fetters, and let the race go 
free. While the Man of many years, and toils, 
and sorrows, la left to languish in poverty and in 
pain ; the Man of youth is filling his eoul with a 
holier inspiration, and is about to challenge earth's 
fiercest and most fierj' opposition. 

It thus happens that in the history of our 
world, there is oftentimes a striking coincidence 
and correspondence of events. If any greater 
change, or more signal revolution is at hand, there 
is a corresponding expectation awakened in the 
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minds of men. Thought is quickened, and seeks 
to embody itself in freer, fresher, and more manly 
expression. The great utterances of mind are 
caught up, and made the property of each indivi- 
dual ; till society, leavened with the universal senti- 
ment, waits the opening of the next apocalyptic 
seal. In the period preceding the EvangeKcal 
Era, deep were the world's cravings : — ^far down 
were the yearnings of the human spirit. Every- 
where man sighed for a freer life and a more per- 
fect liberty: — ^felt, however, that the boon must 
come from heaven. Poetry had had its heroes and 
its gods ;— art had laboured to embody the divine, 
in the form of the human ;— men had had their 
hero-worship — ^had it still: — ^but the remedy for 
the death- woes of an expiring world was not dis- 
covered. Incarnations there had been many ; but 
there was no incarnation on which man could 
universally lay hold, in the hope of rescue and 
deliverance, till, in the person of Incarnate Love, 
the world found all its anticipations realized — ^its 
longings all fulfilled. 

Christianity promised the Kberty of the world ; 
and its first triumphs were a mighty earnest. 
Just as the Numidian Kon, when he awakes in the 
morning, rises and shakes the dew-drops from his 
mane, so did the nations of the earth begin to throw 
off the incrustations and the superstitions of ages. 
A mind truly enlightened and informed is im- 
patient of restraint, and will burst every bond ; — 
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win yield to no restriction but to the law of its 
own being. This is the great lesson embodied iii 
Christianity ; and were Chriatianity universal, there 
would be universal liberty. A world evangelised 
would be a world free. But the men who ought 
to have been the most jealous gimrdians, and the 
most faithful, of the truth of God and the freedom 
of man, were the first to corrupt the one and 
deny the other. The lamp of life, which had been 
left burning in the sanctuary with a pure and 
steady flame, soon became di'in and obseure, and 
glimmered in the socket, till it all but expired. 
Those deep shades, which seemed to have risen 
and disappeared, came rolling back with seven- 
fold thickness- Night came ; — it was the night 
of intellect : — it was the darknesa of the soul. For 
the clear utterances and the free teachings of 
Christian Truth, there came mysterious rites and 
pagan observances. Free thought was immolated 
at the shrine of a corrupt and selfish priesthood, 
and the faith of man was made to rest upon 
autbority. "The idea of Christianity was lost 
sight of in the idea of a vast ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. The object before all men's minds was 
power, "With the priests, it was power on earth 
and in heaven — ^power on earth by means of power 
in heaven ; — power over men's minds, bodies, pos- 
sessions, by power over their consciences. Gain 
the conscience, and you gain the world. Power 
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wliere it striko^ hanu and ihatten. Just so with 
cidier die wnifln of qiirila a l and tenqponl power 
in ooe—iO' die league of ipintnal and temporal finr 
each odieT^s anstanoe ; die meeting is disastrous 
and desdnctiTe to mankind. The thmider roars^ 
and die lightning strikes, brnns^ and shattaa. 
Nodiing can stand against it." AH histcny attests 
dnstmdi. The Church, armed with the anthoritj 
of the State, became first and foiemost in the ex- 
tinction of reason and of light. If truth stOl 
existed, it was not because the church was conser- 
Tative of it, but in spite of the deadly agencies 
which surrounded it. If the tree of liberty sent 
up a single branch into the light of day, it was 
not because the church was careful of its growth 
and extension, but in spite of the mountain- weight 
that lay upon its hidden root. Despotism has no 
sympathy with truth and freedom; and of all 
despotisms, the ecclesiastical is the most humilia- 
ting and the most intolerable. It employs the very 
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elements which Heaven designed to regenerate 
and transfoTm man's nature, to enslave his powers 
and trample his honour in the dust. " Men could 
not think or inquire, even concerning the processes 
of the material world, and the laws of matter and 
motion, without treading upon ground which the 
church had pre-occupied. All philosophy was 
either orthodox or heterodox ; and a man might 
be burned for an opinion in mechanics, as well 
aa for an opinion in theology. There could he 
no possession or enjoyment of the goods of this 
life — no marrying, no inheriting, no devising, no 
ruling, no judging, no apealdng, no feeling, no 
thinking — there could be no living and dying, 
without the leave of the church, or apart from her 
favour." Not only were means employed to pre- 
vent any, even the least difference of rehgioua 
opinion, by the invention of the most finished in- 
struments of torture and suffering, but science itself 
became the object of burning jealousy and perse- 
cution. Men were made to deny the very laws of 
nature. Some were tortured ; — others were 
burned ; and the fires of the Inqiiisition sent up 
their fiercest flame. 

Amid the deep and dreary gloom which had 
settled over the empire of reason and of conscience, 
there occaiionally broke out a few scattered rays 
of light. For nearly two centuries preceding the 
Reformation, there were not wanting striking in- 
dications of some mighty change : — a period of 
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manifold preparations, and of no common develop- 
mente, was this : — an epoch which gave birth to 
important inventions and discoveries. Nor this 
only : — government by mere physical force was 
cbaractei'istic of the middle agea ; — on the prin- 
ciple of might, rather than right, rested the great 
wall of separation between the nobles and the 
people ; as also the entire mode of warfare. Per- 
Booal prowess was everji-hing ; till the invention 
of gunpowder led to a consequent change in 
Etiropoan warfare, and reduced the value of 
merely personal prowess to the lowest point. In. 
proportion as mere physical strength was depre- 
ciated, men began to seek distinction by the 
activity and the general superiority of the intellect. 
Intelligence started into fresher life, and society 
entered on the race of progressive light and 
knowledge. The previous invention of the mag- 
netic needle led the way to other great discoveries. 
Expeditions were formed ; — voyages were under- 
taken. Islands, coasts, and capes were discovered ; 
new passages and mighty continonts were found 
out. Though the immediate object was gold, and 
a variety of wealth, yet we cannot fail to perceive 
how " the face of the whole habitable globe was 
laid open to the eye of the naturalist, and to the 
enterprise of the merchant. Geography, natural 
history, astronomy, mathematics, and other 
sciences, gained thereby a much more enlarged 
field of vision, and more appropriate destinations. 
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Conimerce, that liad hitherto been Kmited ulmoat 
entirely to the Mediterranean, became now ex- 
tended to every part of the known world, and 
brought the most distant nations into contact with 
each other." But by far the moat important dis- 
covery, and that which exerted the widest influence 
on the mind and condition of Europe, was the Art 
of Printing. In tho middle agca, there were no 
books but in manuscript, which could be purchased 
onlj' by a few, and at a very high price. The 
y.b6ence of such important aids to the formation of 
mind, and the acquisition of knowledge, power- 
fully contributed to the eatablishment and consoli- 
dation of the spiritual despotisan. The Reforma- 
tion could never, humanly speaking, have been 
accomplished, without the art of printing ; while 
in the promotion of science, ai-ts, and manufac- 
tures, in political as well as commercial advajice- 
ment, in morals also, and in religion, it has been 
attended with the mightiest influence, and has 
produced the most beneflcial results. Literature 
became animated with a new life ; — schools were 
fstublishcd ; — learning was patronised and en- 
couraged. A new intellectual epoch now began. 
We do not speak of the change as perfect : — it was 
rather the blossom than the fruit ; or, to change 
the figure, it was the throes of nature preceding 
some mighty birth. 

The lives of some men ore so barren and so 
blank, as to present scarcely a single point of in- 
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tenet: — the history of others partakes more of 
the ahadoin' and the ideal, than of tho true and 
tho pructical : — while in a third class, the life is full 
of groat incident, and mighty in the ^rorkin^ oat 
of the most sublime principles. This is emphati- 
fisUv true of Martin Luther. From whateTer 
point we contemplate hia character, there is in it 
a freshness and an activity equally peculiar and 
impresaive. This master-mind combined in him- 
self b31 that WOB essential to real greatness and 
true honour, and appeared in this our world when 
the Churt'h could bear neither her| disorders nor 
her remedies, and when the cry waxed all but 
universal for a reformation of abuses. 

Martin Luther was born at Eislcben, in the 
County of Mansfeldt, in the Upper Circle of 
Saxony, about eleven o'clock on the dark njg-ht erf 
November 10th, 1483. His father — ^who was a 
true t j'pe of hia class — removed, a few months a£tet J 
Martin's birth, to Mansfeldt, where he was em-l 
ployed first as a woodcutter, and then as a miner. § 
Very poor was he, but a man of mind, and 
fond of booke. Here his circnmatances improved ; 
and having now some little property in the mines, 
we find him chosen a member of the Civil Council ; 
and by the time his son is able to go to school, he 
ia in a condition to entertain the ecclesiastics and 
the schoolmastera of the neighbourhood at his 
house often. His intercourse with these men, and 
his profounder readings, beget in_him tho desire to 
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make little Martin a scholar. The cMId is only 
aix years of age ; and his mother — romarkable for 
her intelligence and her piety — ^having taught him 
all that she knew, the father sends him to the best 
school in the town ; and then yen might have seen 
this rough, honest, enthusiastic man, lea\Tiig his 
furnace every morning and every afternoon, to take 
little Martin to his school and to fetch him home 
again ; but withal most rigid in his discipline is 
fae. The spirit of the child, wilful and impetuous, 
needed to be controlled ;^the discipline was part 
of that moral training which was to fit him for 
the work which lay before him in the future. 
Under the parental roof he remained— thus 
schooled and thus disciplined — till he was fourteen 
years of age, and grew up a strong, healthy, in- 
telligent boy — full of Kfe and energy. In his 
constitution there was a dash of sadness — of melan- 
choly it may be ; — and this it was that gave him 
such a love of the supernatural and the mysterious 
even in his youth. Spiritualities and Invisibilities 
were things familiar to him ; nor was anj-thing 
more likely to disturb his dreams and dispel his 
visions, than a matured education and a wider in- 
formation. He was therefore sent, at the age of 
fourteen, to another school and a better one — the 
public school at Magdeburg ; and in the year fol- 
lowing, he was, for the sake of being near some of 
his mother's relations, removed to a seminary for 
youth in Eisenach, whore his proficiency was such 
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as to reveul signs of tliat oculeness and eloquence I 
wtich were afterwards so conspicuous in the man, 
and were crowned with so much success. Here he 
had partly to proyide for hia own support, by 
perambulating the streets and singing aongs- 
practico not uncommon then with the poorer Ger- 
man students. As he was one day pouring out 
the notes of his ballad at the door of a wealthier | 
widow, the somewhat spiritual look of the boy 
struuk the lady, and from that hour Dame Cotta — 
for such was her name — took him iuto her house, 
and through her generosity he was enabled to 
pursue his studies at Eisenach for four long years, 
lliat youthful soid of his, in which hitherto there 
had been so little of what is either sunny or happy, 
now became brighter and altogether more joyous. 
His heart yielded to other influences, and was filled 
with more buoyant feeling. He apphed himself I 
to Kterature ; but music became the passion of hia 
soul. No wonder, we think, that he was in love 
with it, since he deemed it the art of the prophets, 
and the only one, which, like theology, could calm 
the troubles of the aovl, and put the devil to Sight. 
He touched the lute with skill ; — was fond of the 
poets, and read them ; — ^had distinguished artists 
for his friends and associates ; — was equal, it may 
be, to any of them in genius and creative power. 

But this did not satisfy his good old father. Hi'n 
heart was set on Martin being a great man — aa 
great as any one then living, if not gi'eater. 
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He took him fram under the roof of the kind and 
generous widow Cotta, and from the Academy at 
Eisenach, and sent him, at great expense, to College 
— the most eelebratt^d then in Germany. He en- 
tered the University of Erfurth in 1501, and in 
the eighteenth year of hia age. It was the entreaty 
of his friends that he would betake himself to the 
study of the law, which in that day was the path 
to all the more lucrative officea in both Churdi and 
State ; but to him, law waa rather a dry and dusty 
affair ; — nor had he much relish for tho logic and 
the philosophy ho much in vogue at the Uni- 
verisity. His predilection for music and litera- 
ture, and the constant reading of the poets with 
which he diversified his other and severer studies, 
had not the moat favourable effect on his mind — 
on his heart. There is reason to believe that young 
Luther — in whose character there was as yet no 
foreahadowing of his future aubiime destiny — led 
the life of the German studcuta of his day — very 
gay in the midst of indigence, and given to every 
excess under the garb of an assumed morality. 
From thia he recovered himaelf, and became a very 
earnest student ; — read hard ; — distinguished him- 
self above most ; — ^but his intense application 
brought on aerioua illneaa, from which he recovered 
alowly. Soon after he had renewed his studies, he 
took his Master's Degree, and was appointed to 
read lectures on Philosophy and Ethics. This 
cheered his father's heart: — ^bright visions rose 
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Upon his view : — Martin may yet be a great man— ^ 
perhaps, a Professor — perhaps, a Councillor of State^il 
The lad was only twenty years of age, and alreadyj 
he was celebrat«d at the moat celebrated of all th»f^ 
tmiTersitiea. There is rest to motion ; and forri 
and recreation, Martin went home in 1505 : — but 1 
there he was very sad — very reserved. No one could 
make it out. — perhaps no one really tried — ^but only 
thought that it was the effect of study, and was 
natural to all students. Yet this visit was fraught 
with mighty conaequences. Martin must now 
return to Erfiirth, and he set out on foot in concert 
with a companion. On their way thither, they J 
were overtaken by a severe thunderstorm; hisl 
friend waa struck by the lightning, and lay a lifa* 1 
less corpse at his feet : — young Luther was seized.1 
with fear, and his heart failed him. He stood audi 
mused ; — be trembled, and solemnly did he vow. \ 
Instead of looking to Christ, he thought of a con- 1 
vent, and resolved to become a monk. From t 
vow thua suddenly and rashly made, and into I 
which he had been surprised by terror, he did not 
seek to free himself; and therefore on August 17th, 
1505, he entered the monastery of the Augus- 
tinians. Only conceive of the astonishment and 
the disappointment of his father. In a moment 
all hifl hopes are blighted. No great Tnnn can 
Martin ever be now. Very mortified is he, and 
very angry ; and as a mark of bis most signal 
displeasure, he renounces his son. A \ 
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this, surely. The son did not disown hia father. 
A true heart and loving was Martin's, and his 
affection for his father knew no change. 

He had become a monk ; but the monastery did 
not turn out to be the haven and the heaven ivhicli 
Luther expected. He was not well treated by his 
brother monks ; — was ill-uaed by the Prior ; — 
became melancholy, dissatisfied, restless. He is 
thrown back upon himself ; but in himself he can 
find nothing hut the elements of disturbance and 
disquietude. Though he had abandoned the study 
of the law, had turned to scholastic philosophy, 
and was deeply read in school divinity, yet he 
could find nothing in these to satisiy the longings 
and the yearnings of his mighty spirit. Hia soul 
was unrefreshed, and his moral man had gathered 
no strength, What was he to do, or whither was 
he to go P Through the intercession of the TJni- 
versity, and the kindly offices of his friend, Stau- 
pitz, the Vicar-general, he was freed from all 
menial employment, and was allowed to devote 
himself again to study. The questions affecting 
his personal salvation now came back with seven- 
fold force upon his conscience and hia heart, the 
solution of which he found no easy task — some- 
thing altogether beyond the light of reason, and 
the findings of philosophy. In a state of great 
depression, he referred them to the Vicar-general ; 
hut the only consolation which Staupitz professed 
to give him, was, that God had some great end in 
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these trials, and that by these means He was pre^ 
paring him for some mightier work. Prophetio 
words these, though uttered by no prophet, and 
□ever meant for more than present comibrt. With 
a soul torn and distracted by inward conflict, 
Luther was perplexed — distressed : — found at tliis 
crisis in his moral being, a Latin Bible, in the 
library of his monastery; — read it with such 
eagerness and such earnestness as to omit prayera 
and services for weeks together ; — still could not 
find what he was seeking — ^peace and purity of 
heart. He then turned to 8t. Paul's Epistles ; but 
found that these treated of salvation by graco 
only, and not by works in any sense ; — that they 
threw all human doings and devices to an infinite 
distance, and revealed eternal life as the gift of 
God. Perplexed was he more than ever, and still 
more distressed : — for three days and three nights, 
he could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep ; — stood 
on the very confines of spiritual despair. His mental 
conflict was so long and so great, that his very firamo 
began to waste away. Tho Provincial of his ordeJ 
happened to come round at this time, on one of his 
visitations to the monastery ; and struck with the 
sickly and sinking form of Brother Martin, ho 
began to inquire into his case, and found that 
Luther was in fact the spiritual counterpart of 
what he himself had been years before. He entered 
into conversation with Staupitz ; and in Staupitz 
Luther henceforth found a friend and an adviser. 
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The Vicar expounded to the Brother the doctrines 
which had given him peace of mind, and gave to 
Luther hia own Bible, with tender and earnest 
admonitions to read it. Luther did bo ; but the 
great struggle was not over yet. The agony of the 
man's soul endangered hia very life. Hia attendant, 
in the person of an old monk, perceiving that his 
was a struggle with inward sin, fixed hia attention 
on these familiar words of our Creed — " I believe 
in the remiaaion of sins : ' ' — and read to him a short 
commentarj' on thom from St, Bernard. Light at 
length broke in upon his mind. He came to per- 
ceive and imderstand that the Pauline phrase — 
" the righteouanesa of God," — pointed, not to the 
infliction of justice upon man as a sinner, but 
rather and only to the Di^Hne method of forgive- 
ness and acceptance through the sacnfice and me- 
diation of His own Son; and from that moment he 
became the conscious subject of inward life and 
peace. Luther was now another man — a man 
renewed. Hia health returned ; — his confidence 
in God was deep and calm ; — ^his surrender of self 
was an act of sublimer consecration ; and bis 
future life one of noblci- — mightier doing. 

The soul is the great battle-field on which the 
most glorious triumphs have been ever won. It 
was needful — essential for bis work of Refor- 
mation, that Luther's own mind should first have 
been delivered from the darkness, ignorance, and 
bondage, in which it had been so long held. Had 
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his own nature not been set morally — divinely 
free, he could never have wrouglit out the freedom 
of our common humanity. Had he not encoun- 
tered the evil within him, he could never have 
faced the evil without him. Had he never been 
taken from the lower groiind of human doings to 
the higher ground of divine mercy — ^had he never 
learned the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
found firm and immoveable footing here, he never 
would have dreamt of the regeneration of the 
church. There must be life in the man, before ha'J 
cnn act with living eflTect on either the church or 
the world. If hia own heart had not been re- 
newed and purified, he could never have detected 
and laid open the evil which was lurking in the 
hearts of others. There must be Faith and 
SeaHty in him, if Truth and God are to be en- 
throned among them. In the degree in which he 
was filled with the divine element, was he qualifit 
to stir humanity to its very depth ; and it ia in 
own individual, personal consciousness, that 
have the secret force and spring of the B«foi 
tion. 

A light from heaven has now fallen upon hlft. 
path, and he must follow it whithersoever it may 
lead him. He has had an inward revelation of 
God's truth, and he cannot be disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. Having passed two whole years 
in the monastery, ho proceeded to holy orders, and^ 
resolved to be ordained a Priest. It was a moment 
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of intensest interest thia, to him. He wrote a 
long, dutiful, and affectionate letter to his father, 
inviting ^lini to hia ordination ; — and he came. 
Father and son arc again reconciled ; — spend Bome 
few happy days together ; and on leaving, the good 
old man put twenty florins into Martin's hand, at 
the some time commending htm to the care and 
love of God. A few months afterwards, through 
the influence of his friend Staupitz, the newly- 
ordoined Priest was appointed to a Professorship in 
the University of Wittemburg, founded about six 
years before by Frederic, Elector of Saxony. To 
lecture on the philosophy of Arktotle and the 
Schools, was not very congenial to the taste of the 
now divinely- enlightened and divinely-informed 
man. His teaching glided almost imperceptibly 
from Philosophy into Theology. He began with 
thepBuhns, but his prelections soon embraced both 
the Old and the New Testaments in their integrity. 
These prelections excited great attention — great 
interest, so fuU were they of heart and life, of fire 
and force. Crowds of students came to Wittem- 
burg to attend ; and at his feet might have been 
seen professors, and men of eminence, as his hum- 
blest disciples. Martin Polichiua — who was one of 
the greatest lights in the world — hears Luther 
lecture, and thinks that the young Monk will one 
day disturb the Doctors, and change the system of 
the schools. He thinks so : — and so it turned out. 
It could not be that his teachings should be con- 
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fined witliin the walls of the University ; — he was 
appointed a preacher; — ^never in Germany had 
man spoken like this man ; — ^his style, simple and 
homely, was withal so rich and original — bo fresh 
and full of life, that the ehurcli of the Augustiniana 
was crowded to excess ; — the town-council chose 
him for their preacher, and it was no uncommon 
thing to see the Elector himself among hia hearers. 
The voice of a living man was bis : — ^he spoke, 
because he believed: — ^he believed, because, from 
personal consciousness, he knew the doctrine to be 
of God. 

Much was staked on the soul of this one man ; 
and his individual life formed a crisis in the hiatory 
of the race — one of the most critical momenta in 
the moments of time. Having found his way to 
the Fountain of Life, and having drunk deeply and 
freely of its purer waters, he rose up, as we have 
seen, refreshed and full of elastic power ; — the Bible 
became the book of bis profounder study, and 
there he caught that inspiration which carried bim 
ever forward in bis mighty work. In bis piety 
there was no sickly aentiraentalism — none ; it was 
healthy, robust, and full of life. It partook of 
' neither the morose nor the sullen ; but was cbeer- 
fnl as the day, kindling his soul into sunshine, and 
shedding light and happiness on all his patb. 
With 111" in it was not a life of sour and unyielding 
aeyerities, but a plastic influence, whose very elaa- 
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ticity made it all tlie lovelier — all tlie more attrac- 
tive. As yet, however, his principles had been 
put to no severer test ; — the hand of time was 
only pointing to the hour of trial. In the year 
1512, in consequence of a controversy which had 
arisen between certain Councils and their Vicar- 
general, we learn that Luther — the man of elo- 
quence — the active, firm, undaunted spirit — was 
chosen to represent his order at Rome and main- 
tain their cause. Deep and serious musings were 
his, as he journeyed thither. On his entrance into 
Lombardy he was confounded ; — at Hologna he 
was taken ill, and the most solemn thoughts 
crowded upon his mind. He got better, and went 
on to Rome. He was shocked, disgusted, horri- 
fied ; since 

"The anointed eje could trace 

A dead soul's epitapli in erery face." 
Having obtained the object of hia mission, he 
hastened to leave Rome — that very Rome which 
from his childhood he had longed to see, and 
around which were entwined some of his earliest 
and strongest associations : — the court was impure, 
the priests were profane, the people were corrupt 
— everything which he saw and everything which 
he heard only distressed him, and yet on no con- 
sideration would he have lost the opportunity of 
seeing Rome for himself. If he came back a wiser 
man, he was also a sadder man ; and just as he 
had before taken a solemn oath that he would 
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preach nothmg but the simple and sublime tralliP 
of the Gospel, it may be that he now vowed no 
less solemnly to devote himself to the work of re- 
formation- There ia nothing hurried — nothing 
premature in the Divine cgndui-t ; and Luther, by 
sowing broad-cast the seeds of truth, must prepare 
his nation — all nations — for that mighty revola- 
tion in thought and opinion which is coming up 
with the birth of a few years. 

We find that on his return from Rome, he ac- 
cepted the degree of Doctor of Divinity, procured 
for him by no less a personage than the Elector, 
and for the next four or five years lived a compara- 
tively quiet life; — gave himself to the deeper 
study of the Greek and Hebrew languages more 
especially: — now read the Scriptures in the 
original — studied thent in the original, and resumed 
his lectures on Theology. The Epistle to the 
Romans became hia text book ; and very stirring 
— very unusual were his utterances on that book ; 
they were the revelation of his own inner man, 
appealing to the inmost self of his audience. The 
I attendance on his lectures increased ; and the 

^^^^^^ attention of his hearers was raised to the highest 
^^^^^B admiration. He became polemic ; and disputed 
^^^^^p with the School Divines about free will, human 
^ merit, and early tradition. Better far : — he held a 

H visitation in tlie Augustinian Convent, and re- 

H commended a deeper and more intimate know- 

H ledge of the Oracles of God. 
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A man of miglity purpose and of equal courage 
was Luther. There is no man, whoae name is 
destined to live, who has not some one end or 
design which he purposes to himself as the great 
business of life, and prosecutes with an energj' 
and an eamestnoss which nothing can overcome. 
Weakness begets weakness : — a feeble parentage 
will give birth to a feeble offspring. Little minds 
will produce less results. But Luther was a man, 
to whom belonged nothing little or inferior. Hi 
intellect was of Colossal greatness ; and the mighty 
thoughts which lay deep in his soul, struggled for 
an outlet and an expression in some corresponding 
eifort. What other great purposes revolved in his 
mind we are not informed ; but the fact that he 
ever conceived the design of taking upon himself 
to regenerate and reform the whole Christian world, 
is sufficient for ever to stamp an impress on his cha- 
racter. When the hour came to carrv his purpose 
into effect, he stood before the world with the 
shield of the cherubim over him. Where other 
men would have been timid and hesitating, be was 
bold and resolute ;^ where others would have 
wavered and faltered, firm and foil of courage 
was he. Inured to hardship from his earliest life, 
he exhibited no common power of endurance. 
Like the rock in the midst of the ocean, he stood 
unmoved, and smiled at death. Tfi?< power lay in 
the energy of his faith. His faith grappled with 
Omnipotence ; and Unitin g hia own weakness to 
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Infinite Strength, notlimg to him was difficult — 
nothing impossible. 

Let US eee. Fifteen hundred years or more 
after an Infinite Sacrifice had been ofiersd for the 
sins of men — a Sacrifice in which Sin had been 
divinely and for ever condemned — the Church. 
took upon herself to traffic in Indulgences — to sell 
for mere gold or silver, or even something lesa, an 
instrument which might be applied not only to the 
remission of penance in this world, but to a 
deliverance from the pains of purgatory and final 
condemnation in a ftiture state. Leo the Tenth, a 
member of the Medici family, now filled the Papal 
Chair. Though a professed lover of literature, he 
was also a confirmed lover of pleasure ; and on pre- 
tence of raising money to finish the Cathedral of 
St. Peter at Rome, but really to provide for his 
own luxury and extravagance, he conferred the 
right of promulgating these Indulgences in Ger- 
many on the Archbishop of Magdeburg, who em- 
ployed as his agent a Dominican Friar of the 
name of Tetzcl — a man of loose and profligate 
character he — but well suited to make an impres- 
sion upon the popular mind. Luther had before 
heard of this man and his doings ; — now he was 
called to grapple with him, and challenge him to 
closer conflict. Some of those to whom he pre- 
scribed penance, refused to submit, and grounded 
their refusal on the fact that they were in posses- 
sion of Indulgences granted them by the Pope 
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himself. Luther now dashed into the subject, and 
from the pulpit of the great church at Wittemburg, 
you might have heard his manly voice ia no 
rounded points — in no half-articulate, half-finished 
tones, but in words homely, rough, earnest, and 
such as could reach the untutored heart, denounc- 
ing the traffic, holding up to public condemnation 
the rapacious and unholy conduct of those who were 
thus engaged, and telling the ignorant and deluded 
people, that " there were things more pleading to 
God, and of more importance to salvation than 
running in such crowds to purchase pardon." 
Latter printed his sermon ; — it gave rise to a very 
embittered controversy between him and Tetzel. 
On his church doors, he placed ninety-five Theses 
in writing, and challenged refiitation. There was 
a public fete at Wittemburg, and there were 
crowds of people before the church reading these 
ninety-five propositions — reading them and think- 
ing — it may be, whispering to each other — that 
there must be something wrong. These proposi- 
tions were copied — were printed — were scattered 
far and wide, Luther was pleased : — Tetzel was 
angry — was enraged. He threatened his oppo- 
nent with the Inquisition ; — he got a pile of wood 
heaped up in the public square of Wittemburg, 
and thought of burning him first in effigy ! 
Poor Tetzel! let him bum his effigies. God is 
imprinting his own truth on the hearts of the 
people in characters of living fire. 
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Luther's respect for the Apostolic See was un- 
dimiiuBhed ; — hia aubmission to its authority was 
implicit. Take his own assertion : — "I beg leave 
to Bay, that ffhea I assailed indulgences I was a 
true monk, and one of the most absurdly devoted 
papists ; — ^o intoxicated, naj', even so drencHed 
waa I with the infallibility of the Pope, that I was 
almost prepurcd, if I had it in my power, to kill 
or assist in killing any one who should even by a 
syllable refuse obedience to his will." This satis- 
fied his brother August inians, and they threw no 
obstacle in his way. On his return from a Chapter 
of his Order held at Heidelburg, be sent his Pro- 
positions to the Pope, with an Exposition attached, 
that he might not be misled by the misrepresenta- 
tions then abroad, and concluded his letter with 
tbese words : — " Most holy Father ; I cast myself 
at your feet, with the offer of myself, and all 
that is in me. Pronounce the sentence of life or 
death ; call, recall, approve, disapprove, I ac- 
knowledge your voice to be the voice of Christ, 
who reigns and speaks in you. If I have deserved 
death, I shall not flinch from dying, for the earth 
and the fulness thereof axe the Lord's, whose name 
be blessed for ever and ever ! May he vouchsafe 
your eternal salvation ! Amen." On August 7th, 
1518, Luther is commanded to appear at Home. 
He went not to Rome ; — in conformity with hia 
own wish and the solicitations of his friends, he 
was permitted to appear before the Auditor of the 
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Apoetolic Chamber ; but curiously enough the 
Brief which granted the pemuBsion, condemned 
and excommunicated him beforehand ! The man 
— Luther — let this pass. He was then summoned 
to appear before Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg, 
and a letter was addreaaed by the Pope to tho 
Elector, urging bi'Tn to deliver up Luther into the 
hands of his Legate. Frederic was the friend as 
well as the sovereign of Luther, and he had many 
reasons for throwing over him the shield of his 
protection and favour. Frederic and others ad- 
vised hi-m not to go to Augsburg ; hut in the face 
of the most deadly violence, he was resolved that 
the truth should be defended. Yery characteristic 
were his words : — "I have no fortune, and I wish 
for none. If I had any reputation, I am daily 
losing it. I have only a wenJt body subject to 
continual illness. Let them take my life by vio- 
lence, or in any other way, I am ready to obey 
God. They cannot shorten my life much. Jesus 
my Master and my Redeemer ia sufficient for me ; 
and as long as I live, I will sing hymns to his 
honoiu-." Against all entreaty he went ; — on foot 
he travelled. He was taken ill on the road, and 
entered Augsburg in a common cart, faint and 
exhausted. When able to appear before him, the 
Legate required Luther to recant ; — Luther would 
not recant : — and so closed this Augsburg business. 
For four days did Luther linger in the city, and 
on leaving it, left an appeal to be forwarded to the 
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Pope. At tlie suggcetiou of his friends, who were 
greatly apprehensive of hia safety, he returned to 
Wittemburg ; — formed an intimate friendship with 
Melancthon, who had teen recently appointed 
Professor of Greek in the same university ; — cor- 
responded with the learned and amiable Eraemiia; 
— puTsned his labours with renewed energy, and 
threw himself on the continued protection and 
kindness of the Elector. The Cardinal, greatly 
displeased with the secret mode of Luther's depar- 
ture, wrotti to the Elector, dejnanding of him as he 
regarded the peace of the church, or the authority 
of the Pope, to send that seditious Monk as a 
prisoner to Rome, or to banish bi'm from his terri- 
tories. The Elector sent the letter to Luther to 
frame the reply ; — Luther drew up an answer in 
the form of a defence of himself and his conduct, 
and forwarded it to the Elector ; — the Elector sent 
it to the Cardinal, and the Cardinal was enraged 
because the Elector would do nothing against 
Luther, but only everything for him. The Uni- 
versity was one with the Elector and their Professor ; 
still there was a fearful odds against them at Home. 
Already had Luther been condemned as a heretic ; 
— ^the Pope held him to be a child of iniquity, 
i given up to a reprobate mind ; — issued a Bull, 
in which he demanded his immediate and imcon- 
ditional assent to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church on pain of excommunication : — and that 
he might not come into collision with Frederic, he 
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tried to coos Th'tti into compliance with hiB wishes, 
by sending him a consecrated Eoae of Gold, as a 
mark of hia special regard. This Golden Rose 
had once been an object of ambition and desire on 
the part of the Elector ; — but now not at all ; — so 
he declined to accept it in person and publicly, 
and would receive it only privately and tlirough 
the hands of his Proctor. The Elector had had 
no idea of checking the progress of Luther's 
principles, and would not even now. It then oc- 
eured to Miltitz, the Saxon Knight, who had been 
deputed by Leo to negotiate with Frederic and 
oflFer him the Hose, that he himself might succeed 
witli Luther by the gentler art of suasion and en- 
treaty. The Man Luther had a loving soul, and 
so there were several intei-views between the two 
which resulted in a compromiso. It was agreed 
that the matter in question should be referred to 
some other decision ; — it was not so referred on 
either hand. Meanwhile Luther wrote to the 
Fope, but his letter was judged not satisfactory; 
while the advocates of Rome put forth the most 
extravagant claims on behalf of the Apostolic See. 
The Reformer was too deeply read in the Book of 
God to admit these claims ; — in his readings he 
had found all such pretensions proscribed and 
condemned; and in tones too clear and too dis- 
tinct to be misunderstood, he said — " If these are 
their pretensions, there is no remedy, but some 
exemplary chastisement to revenge the majesty of 
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princes, and to exterminate those monetere wlio 
would attribute to the Pope, the rights of God and 
of all sovereigns." He now thought of with- 
di^wing into retirement — of resigning his profea- 
aorship — of leaving Wittemburg — of going to 
Paris — of doing what it was the design of Heaven 
he should not do. 

So it turned out. In the beginning of January, 
1519, Maximilian the Emperor of Germany died, 
and was succeeded by Charles the Fifth of Spain. 
The Imperial dignity had been offered to Frederic, 
but he declined it in favour of Charles, and Charles 
knew this. Let us not forget it. During the 
interregnum, the Elector was Vicar of the Empire, 
and under his shield Luther felt himself secure. 
He wrote a Buhmissive letter to the Pope, in which 
we find words like these : — " Most Holy Father, I 
cannot support the weight of your wrath, yet 
know not how to escape from the burden. Thanks 
to the opposition and the attacks of my enemies, 
my words have spread more widely than I could 
have hoped for, and they have sunk too deeply 
into men's hearts for me to retract them . . 
But I call God and men to witness, most Holy 
Father, that I have never wished, and do not now 
desire to touch the Roman church or your sacred 
authority ; and that I acknowledge most explicitly 
that this Church rules over all, and that nothing, 
heavenly or earthly, is superior to it, save Jesus 
Christ our Lord." From this moment, Luther had 
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made up his mind. He liad a solemn work before 
him, and he felt that he must prepare for it. If 
education be the apprenticeship of life, he had still 
to learn. lu addition to the quiet performance of 
his tfuiversity duties, he entered on the deeper 
study of Ecclesiastical History, and made Himself 
familiar with the Decretals and the Canon Iiaw. 
His examination into the old foundations of the 
existing ecelesiastical system, led him to doubt 
whether the Pope waa not in very deed the Ajiti- 
christ, or at all events, the Apostle of Antichrist. 
His ninety-five propositions had been condemned 
by the faculties of Paris, Louvaine, and Cologne, 
and he himself had been burnt in effigy at Rome ! 
Now he was challenged by Dr. Eek to a public 
disputation at Leipsic. This notable son of 
the church had published Thirteen Theses in 
favour of the Primacy of Rome, and resting the 
proof on the Decretals — those very Decretals 
which Luther had just come from the study of — 
Carlfltadt — a man well able to do it — undertook to 
reply to Eck ; but Eck woidd have no one inferior 
to Luther for his respondent. All three met at 
Leipsic, in the presence of the Duke and his court, 
and within the very walls of the palace, where the 
disputation waa carried on between Eck and Cnrl- 
stadt for eight days : — between Eck and Luther 
for twenty days. As in all disputations of this 
kind, each party claimed the victory. Luther ap- 
pealed to the people : — ^Eck to the Pope, to whoso 
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court and presence he hastened with all speed. 
Eome had rcsolvod to give no quarter to Luther 
or hie doctrines : — Luther had taken for his watch- 
word — No peace with Rome. He returned to 
Witteniburg ; — went on with hia Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galafiana ; — looked farther down 
still into truth ; — ^made the University echo with 
ita living utterancea ; — drew around >iim the youth. 
from all parts ; — breathed into them the loftier 
inspiration of hia own soul ; and sent his doctrines 
on the wings of the wind. 

On June 15th, 1529, " the Pope invoked the aid 
of Jesus Christ and the Apostlea against the 
newly introduced crrora and horeaies, and for the 
preservation of the faith, peace, and unity of the 
church. After enumerating forty- one propositionB 
extracted from the writings of Luther, he ^solemnly 
denounced them as heretical, false, and scandalous; 
and forbade all Christians, under the pain of ex- 
communication, from defending any of the propo- 
sitions so condemned. He admonished Luther 
himself to retract hia errors, and to show the sin- 
cerity of his repentance by some public act, such 
BB burning his hooka — and that if he thus returned 
to his duty within sixty days, absolution should be 
granted him — but that in case of refusal, he and 
bis adherents should incur the pains and penalties 
which are due to heretics ; indeed all secular 
princes were then required, under severe threats, 
to seize the person of Luther, that he might be 
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pmiished as his crimes deserved." Nor tliis only. 
Dr. Eck, who had gone off to Rome in such haste 
after the disputation at Leipsic, returned in Sep- 
tember with a Papal Bull more than ever strongly 
condemnatory of Luther and his opinions. All 
Germany was in commotion ; and in the month of 
December, accompanied by the Professors and 
students of the University of Wittemburg, and 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people, oui' 
Reformer threw into a fire prepared for the pur- 
pose without the walls of the city, the Pope's Bull 
with all the Decretals relating to his supremacy. 
By this act he plainly declared to the whole 
Christian world that he was no longer a subject of 
the Roman Pontiff. But Rome could not let the 
Man alone. In January, 1521, another BuU was 
issued against him, in which he was expcUed the 
communion of the church, for having insulted the 
mfljesty and disowned the supremacy of the Pon- 
tiff. Poor things these Papal Bulls all, againat 
God's li\'ing truth I 

The day on which this last- mentioned Bull was 
issued, was the very day which Charles, who had 
been crowned Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
October preceding, had fixed for the Diet to meet 
at Worms, that in concert with the different 
princes he might devise such measures as would 
prove most effectual in checking the progress of 
those new and dangerous opinions which threatened 
to disturb the peace of Germany, and to overturn 
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tke religion of their fathers. The Elector waa not 
present at the commencement of the Diet through 
bodily ilhiesa ; but while detained at Cologne, he 
received from the Pope a brief, informing him of 
the decree which he had issued against Luther ; 
the University of "Wittemburg received another, 
urging upon its members to put his Bull against 
^ their heretical Professor into execution. Neither 
the Elector nor the "University gave any— even the 
leaat attention to either of the briefs. " An obscure 
man, laying his hand on the Word of Life, had. 
stood erect in defiance of the might and the 
grandeur of the world, and they had tottered 
before him. He had first wielded that Word 
against Tetzel and his host ; and those greedy 
traffickers had fled after a brief resistance ; then 
he had encountered the legate at Augsburg ; and 
the baffled dignitary had suffered his prey to 
escape ; afterwards he had met the champion of 
learning in the halls of Leipsic; and the bewil- 
dered theologians had seen their syllBgistic weapons 
shiver in their hands ; lastly, he had opposed the 
Pope with the same arms, when the Pontiff, dis- 
turbed from his slumber, had risen up on his 
throne to hurl his thunderbolts at the troublesome 
monk ; and that Word he wielded had paralyzed 
the whole power of the chief of Christendom. 
There remained for him one last conflict to bub- 
tain ; he had yet to triumph over the Emperor of 
the West, over the kings and princes of the earth ; 
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and then, Tictorioiis over all the world's greatneea, 
to rise in the church, and reign there as the very 
Word of God," Charles was about to open the 
solemn Diet of Worms ; and electors, dukes, arch- 
bishops, landgraves, marquises, bishopa, barons, 
and lords of the Empire, as well as the deputies 
from towns, and the ambassadors of Christian 
kings, covered the road leading to the city with 
their .splendid trains. Seldom if ever had there 
been such a spectacle. Great and important as 
were the political interests connected with this 
Convocation, they all waned before the cause of 
the Wittemburg Monk : — this it was which was 
most talked of amongst the noblest personages who 
day aft«r day arrived in Worms, and by the no 
less noble people. Everything gave token that the 
proceedings of the Diet woidd be very conflicting 
— «tormy too. The Emperor, during hia stay at 
Oppenheim, wrote to the Elector to bring Luther 
to the Diet, assuring him that he sliould suffer 
neither from injustice nor from violence. It 
occurred to Frederic, that Charles might form an 
alliance with the Pope, and then if he took Luther 
to Worms, it might be to the scaffold : — so ho 
would not take him. Luther was prepared and 
willing to go, and was kept back only by the in- 
terposition of others. Writmg to the Elector, he 
said — " I rejoice with all my heart. Most Serene 
Lord, that his Imperial Majesty is pleased to call 
this affair before himself. I take Jesus Christ to 
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witness, it is the cause of the German nation, of 
the Catholic Church, of the Christian world, of 
God himself, and not that of a single man, espe- 
cially of such a man as I am. I am ready to go 
to Worms, provided I am allowed a aafc-conduct, 
and learned, pious, and impartial judges. Ex^>ect 
everything from me except flight and recantation. 
Ply I cannot ; — ^Recant I will not." Rome, by an 
act of final excommunication, had already broken 
"the last thread which held him to her church, 
had thus increased his freedom and thereby his 
power ; — assailed by the Papal thunders, he fled 
for refuge with fresh loTe to Christ : — ejectedfrom 
the outward temple, he felt all the more strongly 
that he was a temple wherein God abode." The 
Diet met ; — it was the most august assembly the 
world had ever witnessed ; — Rome had there an 
opportunity of displaying all her power ; — the 
greatest of her orators had spoken, and had said 
all that he could say in behalf of the Apostolic 
See ; but Luther was not there to reply, and the 
majority of the princes were ready to sacrifice the 
Reformer for the peace of the Empire. An edict 
was passed, that Luther's writings should be burned 
wherever they might exist throughout the Impe- 
rial dominions : — it was then recalled : — the writ- 
ings were to be given up into the hands of the 
magistrates. Luther's friends took objection, and 
insisted that he should be heard in his defence. 
Agreed : — Sy command of the Elector a note was 
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Bent him, embodying the articles which he was 
required to retract in the presence of the Diet, 
Betract ! — that is a word Luther had blotted from 
his vocabulary ; and therefore he wrote : — " Do 
not fear that I will retract one single syllable ; 
No. . . If it is the Emperor's desire to siunmon 
me that he may put me to death as an enemy to 
the Empire, I am ready to obey his call ; for with 
the help of Christ, I will not abandon the Word 
on the field of battle." On the sixth day of 
March, 1521, Charles signed the Bominons for 
Luther's appearance before the Diet, in which he 
promised biTn a safe-conduct. Hia friends took 
alarm, and thought it might be a more scheme to 
give hiTn up into the hands of the Pope, or to 
compass his death by some secret means. An 
imperial herald was despatched to Wittemburg 
with tlie simimouB, and entering the gates of the 
city on the 24th of March, hastened to Luther's 
abode, and deHvered the instrument into his hand. 
Grave and solemn moment this for the Reformer ! 
HiH fiicnda were panic-struck and diatresaed ; but 
Luther was calm and self-possessed. His words 
are but the index to the state of his mind. " My 
enemies do not desire my appearance at Worms, 
but my condemnation and death! Pray not for 
me, but for the Word of God. My blood will not 
yet bo cold, ere thousanda throughout the whol:- 
world will hold them responsible' for shedding it. 
God's will be done ! Christ will give mo hia Spirit 
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to TanqTiiah those ministers of error. In life I 
despise them ; I shall triumph over them by my 
death." On the 2ad of April, the man Luther 
took leave of his friends and of the good citizens 
of Wittemburg, amid their tears, and prayers, and 
benedictions ; and seated in a modest car with 
Schnrff, Amsdorff, and Suayen — three of his most 
devoted adherents, Luther passed through the gates 
of the city on hia way to Worms ; while the Im- 
perial herald rode on before on horseback, followed 
by his servant. He went through Leipsic without 
receiving any marked demonstration of popular 
favour. Human applause is a little thing to l<int 
who 19 being fanned and refreshed with the breath 
of Heaven. At Naiunburg, a priest went up to 
his carriage, and holding before him a portrait of 
the famous Savonarola, who had suffered martyr- 
dom only a few years before at Florence, said 
him : — " Hold fast the truth thou hast admii 
and thy God will be as stedfast to thee." Tfi 
day he reached Weimar, where he saw t)ie impei 
messenger moving about in every direction, post 
up the proclamiition which required the sniTen( 
of Luther's works into the hands of I 
Btrates. Poor intimidation, we think, to a man who 
had sworn everlasting fealty to God and Truth ! 
"Well, Doctor, will you go on?" said the he: 
somewhat alarmed. " Go on ! " — replied Lnthepi 
— " Yes : — though I be outlawed in every city, 
will go on ! I rely on the Emperor's safe-conduct ! 
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Here lie preached : — though forbidden to preach 
anywhere, at Weimar words of life and solvation 
fell from hia enkindled lips. His next stage was 
at Erfurth — the Tery Erfurth in which he had 
spent his earlier years, and through whose squares, 
and streets, and lanes, he had once gone as a poor 
mendicant monk, singing his song and begging 
his bread. Here he was met by the members of 
the Senate and the University, and the citizens of 
the town oil moimted, who hailed his appearance 
with the most joyous acclamation, Ashe alighted 
at the Auguetinian convent where the Gospel had 
first shed its holy comfort on his heart, the con- ( 
course of spectators was immense. Here he tarried I 
tUl the Sunday after Easter, when he preached in ' 
the church of the Augnstinians to an overerowded 
audience. His theme was — how to obtain eternal 
life ; — not a word about himself in this sermon of 
Luther's i — no allusion to his circiunstances : — ^no 
mention of Worms, or Charles, or the Nuncios, or 
the business impending. Nothing of this at all. 
When the eyes of the world are fixed upon him, 
he has no engrossing thought of himself. He 
knows nothing but Christ and TTi'm crucified : 
here we see the truly Great Man. . 

He quitted Erfurth for Eisenach : — everywhere 
on his route the people flocked to meet him : — his 
journey was a kind of triumphal march : — every 
one was eager to see the Man who was going to 
offer his head to the Empire ; and vehemently was 
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he urged not to go. They knew not the man : 
" though they should make a fire reaching from 
Worms to WittemhuTg, and rising to the sky, 
I would pass through it in the name of the IJord 
— I would appear before them : I would enter 
into the mouth of that Behemoth, break its teeth, 
and confess the Lord Jesus Chriet." His enemies 
were perplexed and confounded. He reached 
Frankfort on the I4th of April : — it was Sunday : 
The news of hia approach had spread throiigii 
Worms, and the friends of the Papal cause would 
have givenanj'thing or sacrificed everything if tt^ 
could have stopped his farther progress. From 
Pranltfort he wrote to Spalatin — "I am near at 
hand : — I hear Charles has published an Edict to 
strike terror into me ; but Christ lives, and we 
will ent^r Worms in spite of all the gates of hell, 
and all the powers of the air. Provide my lodg^ i 
ing therefore." Great was the dismay in the | 
Papal camp. How to stop that monk's progress, ' 
was the question ; — and a very difficult question it 
was. Hia safe-conduct had only three short days 
to run : — was there no possibility of detaining 
him ? A scheme was laid to induce him to spend a 
little time with Franz von Seckingen, the knight 
of the strong castle of Ebemberg, for there the Em- 
peror's confessor wished to have an interview with 
hin i : — ^he was too far-seeing to be caught in such 
a net : — " I continue my journey, and if the Em- 
peror's confessor has anything to say to me, he 
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will find me at Worms : — I am going to the place 
to wliicli I um summoned." Spaintin thought 
that if Luther entered Worms all would be lost : 
— 80 thought some others : — Spalatm sent off a 
messenger imploring Luther not to enter the city. 
His reply is on the Kps of every child : — " if there 
were as many devik in Worms as there are tiles 
upon the houses, I would enter," He entered 
Worms on the sixteenth day of April, amid cir- 
ciunstancca of surpassing interest. Ilis was rather 
a triumphal entrance, than that of a man accused 
of heresy and proceeding to triaL Some yoimg 
nobles, with six cavaliers and other gentlemen of 
the princes' suite, to the number of one hundred, 
rode out on horseback to meet him, and give him 
escort into the city. The cavaliers closed him 
round : — a vast concourse of people were waiting 
for him at the gates ; and at ten o'clock in the 
morning, he passed those walls out of which so 
many had predicted he should never come. Luther 
was now in Worms ! As he set his foot on the 
ground, he calmly said — " God will be my de- 
fence !" The news of his airivul filled many 
hearts with dismay. He found the Elector was 
fearful : — Luther — the Trm.n of God — was fall of 
faith. The Emperor was confounded; and ex- 
claimed — "what is to be done?" — Luther stood 
clad in the armour of truth, and knew well what 
he should do. His apartments were in the house 
belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order, 
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near those of tlie Elector, wbither he waa followed 
by two thousand of the citizens : — ^people rushed 
from all quarters to meet him ; — the crowd was 
greater far than when even the Emperor made 
lis entry ; and the wliole city seemed to throng 
around the dwelling. He spent the first few hours 
in rest and refreshment, and conversation with hia 
more intimate friends ; but before the evening had 
fairly set in, this poor, despised, hated monl, 
found himself surrounded by counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, and citizens of 
eveiy grade : — all of them " were struck with, the 
boldness of his bearing : — the cheerfulness that 
seemed to animate him ; — the power of his 
words : — and that imposing loftiness and enthu- 
siasm of character, which gave to him such irre- 
eistible authority." His friends beheved that 
there waa something divine in the man : — ^his 
enemies maintained that he had a devil and was 
mad. 

Next morning he was summoned to appear at 
four in the afternoon "before his Imperial Majesty 
and the Estates of the Empire. The "Witness to 
God's truth was now to stand before the most 
august assembly that had ever been convened. 
Friends cheered him ; hut a mysterious darkness 
came over his own soul. Had God forsaken hini ? 
rather — was not this the moment in which the 
trial and the triumph were to he at once realized ? 
He must rise above the fears within, before he can 
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conquer the foes without. He betook himself to 
God for succour and support ;— " God Almighty ! 
how terrible is the world ! — how it gapes to swallow 
me up ! — and yet how little confidence have I in 
Thee ! , . . Thou, my God ! aid me against 
the wisdom of the world! . . . God Un- 
changing ! I rely on no man. It is in vain. 
All that is of man totters : — all that proceeds 
from man fades a^%-ay. God ! God ! — hearest 
thou not? My God !— art thou deadP Thou 
but bidest thyself: — Thou hast chosen me for this 
wort : — I inow it. Keep thee by my side ; — I 
am ready to qidt my life for thy truth. I will 
not withdraw from Thee, now, nor in all eternity. 
Though the world should be filled with demons, 
though my body, which is yet the work of thy 
hands, should be forced to bite the dust, to be 
stretched on the ground, cut in pieces, reduced to 
powder, my soul ia Thine : — Thine is my soul! — 
it will dwell eternally near Thee ! God ! — aid 
me !" Severe conflict this, but mightier the con- 
quest in which it closed. 

The cry of the soul which was then sacrificing 
itself to the cause of Truth, prevailed in heaven ; 
and for the hour and the power of darkness, there 
came the highest manifestations of promised grace 
and strength. Four o'clock had struck, and the 
Marshal of the Empire presented himself to con- 
duct Luther to the Diet. With his spirit calm 
and serene, Luther left his house, preceded by the 
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herald, and followed by the Marshal. Tlie streets 
were thronged — crowded with eager and earnest 
lookers-on ; — it was in vain the herald tried to 
thread his way through the multitude, for it grew 
denser every moment. The house - tops were 
covered ; — every window was filled ; — every spot 
from which the Man could be seen was occupied. 
They reached the Hall — every avenue and every 
door were blocked up ; and it was not till the 
imperial soldiers had forced open a way for him, 
that Luther could enter. In the ante-chamber 
through which ho had to pass, the crowd was 1 
scarcely less dense ; and through some five thou- 
sand spectators — Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
and others, he made bis way to the Inner Hall. 
As he entered, an old general and valiant knight 
laid his hand upon Luther's shoulder, and said to \ 
him in truo military style; — "Monk I Monk!— 
thou hast before thee a march, and an affair such 
as myself and many a captain have not seen the 
like in the bloodiest of our battles ; but if thy 
cause is just, and thou art assured of it, advance 
in God's name: — God will not abandon thee." 
The Monk was equal to the Knight; and the 
moral courage of the Reformer threw the martial 
courage of the General into shade. 

Luther entered. There sat Charles, whose 
dominion embraced two worlds, surrounded by 
six electors of the Empire, eighty dukes, eight 
margraves, thirty prelates of various rank, seven" 
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I, tbe deputies of five cities, a number 
of princes and sovereigns, counts and barona, with 
tbe Pope's nuncios, and a few others. Such was 
the assembly in whose august presence Martin 
Ludicr now stood. His very appearance there 
was a vicfary. The Pope had condemned him, 
excommunicated and given him over to eternal 
death ; and now he liaa to do with an assembly, 
who like himself have pieced themselves above the 
Pope. As he advanced in front of the throne on 
wliich the Emperor was seated, every eyo was 
fixed upon him: — a man was he of the middle 
size — in the prime of life^ emaciated by care and 
study — in aspect calm and benignant — with a voice 
clear and penetrating. There he stood, the Man 
among men : — the lungliest spirit among princes. 

The rustle and the hum of the preceding mo- 
ment had died away into the most solemn stillaess. 

The archbishop's chancellor then rose and put 
tbese two questions to Luther : — Dost thou admit 
that these books were written by thee ? Wilt 
thou retract these works and their contents, or 
dost thou persist in tlie things thou hast advanced ? 
The questions were repeated and varied, and varied 
and repeated ; but Luther was immovable. Day 
after day was thus consumed, and when they 
could by no possible means remove the Reformer 
from the ground which he had taken, the proceed- 
ings were wound up with the repetition of the 
question : — Will you, or will you not retract P 
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To which Luther instantly and without lieaita- 
tion repUed ; — " Since your most Serene Majesty, 
and your High Mightinesses, demand a simple, 
dear, and explicit answer of me, I will give it, I 
caimot submit my faith either to pope, or coun- 
cils, since it is as clear as the day, that they 
have often fallen into error, and even into great 
contradictions with themselves. If, then, I am 
not convinced by testimonies from Scripture, or 
by evident reasons, if I am not persuaded by the 
Tery paaaages I have cited, and if my conscience be 
not thus made captive by the Word of God, I can 
and will retract nothing ; for it ia not safe for the 
Christian to apeak against his conscience. Here 

I AM ; I CAN NO OTHEKWISE ; GoD HELP ME. AmEN !" 

"What a crisis this, in the history of ChrLstendom 
— in the history of the world ! " The force of liis 
language, his courageous bearing, the fire of bia 
looks, and the unshakeablc firmness legible in the 
rude features of his German physiognomy, had 
produced the deepest impression on the illustrious 
assembly." Never since the day that St. Paul 
stood at the tribimal of tho Clears in Rome, had 
this world of ours witnessed such a scene. It was 
inexpressibly subhmo. In that assembly, Luther 
had no equal. He had said — no — to the Clmrch 
and to the Empire ; and as the sound of his voice 
died away upon the ear, did Charles rise, and with 
bi'm the whole Assembly ; and thus closed the Diet 
of AVorms \ 
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That day was solemn. Luther's apartments 
were literally besieged by princes, counts, barons, 
knights, and citizens of every clasa ; while all were 
so impressed with that loftiness of soul which 
made him willing to sacrifice life at the voice of 
conscience, as to awaken in them the highest ad- 
miration of his character. Three days had been 
granted bim for reflection ; and there were those 
who undertook the work of mediation. To the 
terms proposed, the Reformer gave but one mes- 
sage : — " I consent to renounce the safe-conduct ; 
I put my person and my life into the Emperor's 
hands ; but the word of God — never !" Profounder 
homage was never rendered to Truth than this; 
and that too at the risk of freedom and of life. 
Luther was condemned; and to his condemnation 
Charles attached his signature and his seal, imder 
date of May 8th, 1521, while the edict of Worms 
persecuted both him and his writings ; enjoined 
that no one throughout the Empire should ofier 
him shelter or defence, but seize and deliver him 
up to the Imperial power, bum his wiitinga, per- 
secute his followers, and use every possible means 
to extirpate them and their heresy. The Diet 
thus ratified tlie decree of the - Emperor ; and 
Luther was ordered to leave Worms within the 
space of twenty-one days, and in no way to dis- 
turb the public peace on his way home, cither by 
preaching or writing. The Diet of Worms is a 
iiict in history to be remembered. Never since 
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Christianity set out on her eublime Mission of 
Love, liad sho seen a dfiy greater or more gloiious ! 
Next morning at ten o'clotit, Luther took leave 
of his friends and adherents, and set out nnder a 
sky lowering with storm. He returned tlirougli 
the forests of Thuringen, by way of the \"illage of 
Morit, and passed two days very happily with his 
father and other relations. Having taken hia 
leave of them, and resumed his journey, five 
horsemen, masked and armed from head to foot, 
suddenly rushed from the woods of Thuringen, 
laid hold of Lnther, and bore him away to the old 
fortress of Wartburg, As he approached that 
lonely castle, surroimded on all aides by the black 
forests that cover the mountains of Thuringen, 
" locks grated, iron bars fell, the gates were thrown 
open to let the Reformer pass the threshold, and 
then closed again upon him." The news of 
Luther's capture soon reached Wittemburg' ; — 
spread through the towns, the \*illagcs, and the 
hamlets of the land, tiU all Germany seemed to 
reveal her heart in one deep, loud wail. "We 
shall never more see that blessed man — never more 
hear that Toico of his which so stirred our hearts." 
Some would have it that he had been designedly- 
carried off by his friends to a place of safety 
beyond the Rhine; — others that he had fallen into 
the hands of his enemies ; — some believed that he 
was still alive ; — others, that be bad been put t« 
death, and that his corpse had been seen pierced 
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through and through. His enemies were struck 
with consternation — his friends were plunged in 
deepest sorrow : — the former proposed to go in 
search of Luther, and restore him to his nation : 
the latter affirmed that hia death would he the 
cause of torrents of hlood. From the old castle of 
Warthurg, the Reformer wrote to Melanethon. 
The report spread like flame that Luther was still 
aliTe. The decrees of the Emperor and the Edict 
of Worms were torn to pieces, and thrown into the 
air. On the part of the nation, there was a noble 
burst of enthusiasm ; but now the work of Refor- 
mation had passed from the hand of man into the 
hand of God. It was needful that the Man who 
had stood erect on the exalted stage of Worms, in 
the presence of the World's greatness and the 
Church's power, with his soul stimulated and lifted 
up to the highest point, should now have his season 
of recreation and retii-ement. 

" If the chosen soiil could never be alone 
In deep mid-BUence, open-doored to God, 
No greatnesB ever had been dreamed or done j 
Among dull hearts a prophet never gicw ; 
Tbe nuiae of full-gtown soulB, U solitude." 



What the Isle of Patmoa was to John, the 
caatle of Warthurg was to Luther. Though in 
solitude, he was not in sloth. Li the midst of 
bodily suffering and of mental anguish, he could 
not be idle. He wrote without ceasing ; and 




througii his writings, wMch followed each other 
1 rapid auccession, he made hia voice to be heard 
through the gratiogs of that old castle of "Wart- 
biirg. While all was indignation at "Worras, that 
each a daring offender should have been allowed to 
escape with hia life, there he was soaring invisibly 
over his enemies from the heights of yon old 
fortress. He had already translated some indi- 
vidual portions of the Sacred Volume, but now he 
set to work in good earnest to the translation of 
the Bible as a whole. Jt was his supreme desire, 
that this one Book sbould be " on all tongues, in 
all hands, under all eyes, in all ears, and in all 
hearts," and that it should be the book of the 
people. His work wua now done. Henceforth "the 
reform was no longer in the hand of the Reformer ; 
The Bible advanced ; Luther retired ; — God showed 
Himself, and man disappeared." 

He had become tired of his solitude in the old 
castle among the black forests of Thuringen ; 
longed much to see his beloved Wittemberg ; 
secretly q^uitted the castle on one dark, dreary day 
in November, and reached his academic city in 
safety. The Elector knew it not ; and when he 
did know it, he deemed it a rash and imprudent 
step on the part of Luther ; for to him belonged 
the merit of the plot by which the Reformer was 
seized, conveyed to "Wartbtirg, and his life thus 
saved. Still he remained faat and faithful to the 
Reformer ; and since Charles owed to him hia throne 
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ani his empire, it would have been alike ungrateful 
and unkind to have put himself in opposition to 
the Elector. Luther now lived by sufferance : — 
he was under the ban of the Emperor ; — had been 
condemned by an imperial decree ; — ^had been pro- 
scribed by the Diet ; and was wholly at the mercy 
of his enemies. To keep him as a check upon the 
Pope, might hare induced Charlea to spare him ; 
still he was a doomed man, whose life was sought 
as the penalty of his steadfastness. At Worms, he 
had stood before the world erect, with the power of 
the Highest resting upon him. Not likely was he 
to shrink from any other trial of hia principlee. 

" No God-liXe thing knows aught of Ubs and less, 
Bui widens to the boundleeB perfectnesa." 

His bosom swelled and heaved with the grandeur 
of hia object — an object which involved the free- 
dom and the life of nations. His labours were 
Herculean — his sufferings inappreciable — his sacri- 
fices nothing short of self-consuming ; but then 
he was the Liberator of human thought — the 
Restorer of universal liberty. 

It cannot be said that everything that Luther 
did was done in the best way, or in the most lovely 
spirit. He had not the time, in the midst of his 
mighty work, to pause and weigh every little 
nicety ;- — had oft^n to plunge into the very midst 
of difficulties and dangers — often to force his way 
tu the attainment of his end. His mind was tuken 
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Up, not with the mode in which the work w; 
be done — not at all — only with the work i 
To one of his friends he wrote—" The word 
speech grows warm, hope sustains, faith conquers, 
so that we are quite out of breath." In the pro- 
secution of his object, he overleaped every barrier, 
eurmounted every obstacle, and liko some mighty, 
racer hastened to the goal : — it was as if a: 
wing had swept the course, bo rapid were his move- 
ments — so much Hko the superhuman and the 
' divine. Whether we look at bi'-m in his eagle's 
nest at Warthurg, or when he is braving the Em- 
peror and the empire at the Diet of "Worms, t» 
when he is expounding the Sacred Books in the 
University of Wittemburg, or when he is preach- 
ing the doctrine of justification by faith in tl 
church of the Angustinians, or when he is con- 
demning the sale of Indulgences, an earnest 
— a irinn in earnest is he — absorbed in one thing',, 
devoted to one' end — the setting free for ever of ' 
human thought, by giving to the people the 
"Written "Word. To him belongs the glory (Mf 
being, under God, "the Restorer of Liberty in 
modern times ; — if he did not create, he at least 
courageously affixed his signature to that great 
revolution which rendered the right of examina- 
tion lawful in Europe ; — and if we exercise in all 
its plenitude, at this day, this first and highest 
privilege of human intelligence, it is to hiin that 
we are mostly indebted for it ; — nor can we think. 
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Bpeak, or write, witliout being made consciouB at 
every step of the inmiBiise benefit of this intellec- 
tual enfranchisement." 

Had Luther accomplished nothing more than 
the translation of the Bible into the German lan- 
guage, the influence and the results must have run 
parallel with time — with eternity. The utterance 
of the press is more powerful and more enduring 
than the utterance of the voice : — " The written 
outlives and outdazzles the spoken word. The 
life of rhetoric perishes with the rhetorician ; it 
darkens with his eye, stiffens with his hand, 
freezes with his tongue. The bows of eloquence 
are buried with the archers. Where is the splendid 
declamation of Bolingbroke ?, It has vanished 
like his own image from the grass-plots of Twick- 
enham. That utterance, to which the Printing- 
press gives a body, an unquenchable Spirit inhabits. 
Literature is the immortality of speech. It em- 
balms for all ages the departed kings of intellect, 
wid watches over their repose in the eternal pyra- 
mids of Fame," Having given the Written Word 
to the people, Luther was the first to appreciate 
the value of an extensive and well- organized 
system of popular education. His eloquent and 
thrilling appeals to the German nation on this 
subject have never been surpassed — seldom if ever 
equalled. While the work of education was in 
progress, he supplied new and abundant material 
of thought, made the press teem with his publica- 
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tions, grappled most manfiilly with every existing 
form of error, took his stand on the side of purily 
and' of freedom, was prepared to die rather than 
yield. The effect was indescribahle. The people 
caught the feelings and the sentiments of the 
Beformer, and were stirred to the very depth of 
their soul. Moral and intellectual power ranged 
deeper and stronger on his side, so that while the 
Eliminations of Bome fell harmless to the ground, 
the Monk of Wittemhurg, hy his writings and his 
doings, shook the World to its Centre. 

** Such earnest natures are the fiery pith. 

The compact nucleus, round which systems grow ; 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 

« « « « « 

*' What ! shall one Monk, scarce known beyond his cell, 
Front Rome's far-reaching bolts, and scorn her frown ? 
Braye Luther answer' d — ^Yes ; — ^that thimder*s swell 
Rock'd Europe, and discharm'd the triple crown." 



CHAPTER X 



THE MAT) 
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The principle of succeas is sa^irifice ; — and noble 
truly ia the Bacrifice involved lq missionary life. 
" When a man exposes himself to death for his 
country, he exchanges a few days of life for years 
of glory: — he sheda lustre on hia family, ajid 
raises them to opulence and to honour ; but the 
Missionary, whose life is consumed in the depths 
of forests, who dies a terrible death, without spec- 
tators, without applause, and without any temporal 
advantages to hia kindred, that he may bring 
blessings on some obscure savage," — can he be 
other than a Great Man, or can his life be deemed 
other than a Sacrifice ? We appeal to facts. 

At the foot of the Pyrenees, stood the ancient 
castle of Xavier, whose owner was the young and 
beautififl. heiress to two of the most illustrious 
families in the kingdom of Navarre. This lady of 
rank and fortune, married Don Joan dc Jaaao, one 
of the Counsellors of State to John the Third :— 
their youngest son was Francis Xavier, bom 
April 7th, 1506 : — royal blood, it ia said, flowed 
in hia veius : — ^better still, he dcrivtjd hia birth 
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from those in wliom tlie life of God was neither 
allow nor semblance, but a sublime reality. To 
the mountain solitude, and to the scenery connected 
with his early home, young Xavier owed much of 
his wild and romantic spirit. His ardent geniua 
soon revealed itself; and instead of embracing 
the profession of arms, after the example of his 
brothers, his taste lay in the direction of letters. 
At the age of eighteen, he was sent to the Uni- 
Tcrsity of Paris — ^then the most celebrated in 
Europe — where he entered on the study of philo- 
sophy. With a mind fuE of the loftiest afipira- 
tions, and panting for fame among spirits more 
gifted and powerful tlmn his own, he distinguished 
himself by tlio intensest application, and by die 
most brilliant suceeaa ; — ^t^>ok his degree of Mafiter 
of Arts; — was lifted into the Chair of the Teacher ; 
— gave lectures on philosophy ; — won for him- 
self a growing reputation; and exulted in the 
thought, that he had added lustre to the name of 
his family, quite as much by learning, as he could 
have done by anns. Intoxicated by pride, he 
fondly dreamed of creating for himself a name, 
and of acting some more conspicuous part in this 
lower world. " But God had far other thoughts 
than those of Xavier ; and it was not for these 
fading honours, that he hud been conducted to 
Paris." Thither had Ignatius Loyola gone to 
finish his studies ; — a man — this Ignatius — worthy 
of a few words in passing — a man of no ordinary 
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mind and character ; — noble by birth, and demoted 
to arms — ^brave, valiant, and with a course before 
bim, which promised him the moat brilliant for- 
tunes. In the siege of Pampelvma, he gets 
wounded, and falls in the breach ; — ia taken from 
the field to the castle of Loyola ; — there the light 
of Truth begins to break in upon his dark, worldly, 
(inrenewed mind ; — he vows to dedicate his future 
life to God, and speaks of going on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem ; — hangs np hia arms over the altar 
of the Virgin, at Montserrat ; — assumes the pil- 
grim's habit ; — lodges in the hospital ; — and prac- 
tiaes mortificationB of every— even the severest 
kind. But not till a later period, does he become 
a new man — a man of inward, spiritual life, "With 
the great change, he renounces the world ; and 
henceforth bis most passionate desire, is, that the 
nations should be converted to the Faith : — a very 
earnest, religious man is he now, and has formed 
the idea of a Society whose membera shall be 
devoted exclusively to the work of saving soula- 
Between him and Xavier there springs up an inti- 
mate and endearing friendship; — they become 
like brothers ; — they walk together, and talk ; — 
keep nothing secret from each other ; — arc one : 
but Xavier is yet a gay, thoughtless, pleasure- 
seeking, world-loving young man; and for his 
salvation, Ignatius feels the most painful solicitude- 
He is repelled often : — still he perseveres, and his 
efforts are at length crowned with success. There 
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now took place m the youthful Professor, tbat 
mighty moral change which made Mm too a new 
creature ; — he gradually estranged himself from 
his previous course of life and action ; — entered 
on the painful work of self- crucifixion ; — aban- 
doned the world ; — " resigned his preferments, his 
fame, the triumphs of genius, the exquisite plea- 
sures of learning, to become a homeless man,' 
living on ahns, preaching to any one who would 
listen to him without the vain ornaments of elo^ 
quence." Christianity overcame the seliislmess of 
hia nature ; under its influence, his heart throbbed 
with the most generous feelings ; — the love of Christ 
constrained liini ; and zeal for Ilis glory consimied 
his soul. On the rocky height of Montmartre — 
a spot which had been consecrated by the blood of 
martyrs — at the solemn hour of night, and with 
the stars looking down smilingly upon them, might 
have been seen Xavier, Ignatius, and five others^ 
on bended knees, and with hands uplift to 
Heaven, taking a solemn vow that they would — ' 
one and all — go to Rome, throw themselves at the 
feet of the Pontiff for the service of the Church, 
and profess their hearty willingness to go into 
whatsoever region of the world it might please 
bis Holiness to appoint. A sublime moment 
this ! — involving interests and results too great to 
be ever expressed in our earthly words. 

Ignatius having preceded them to Venice, the 
other six met him there ; — and together did they 
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travel through Germany — on foot, and in the 
depth of winter — euffering much from cold and 
hunger ; but losing nothing of their holy zeal and 
fervour. They continue their progress into Italy 
— suhsist on a little bread and water — take up 
their abode in forsaken cottages — sleep with no 
covering over them but the aky, and with the cold 
earth for their pUlow : — on reaching Rome, are. 
introduced to the Pope ; — are appointed to preach 
under the authority of the Holy See — Xavier in 
the church of St. Lawrence, which was soon 
crowded, and from which the people withdrew in 
profound and solemn silence. Eome was suffering 
at the time from severe famine ; and there Xavier 
might have been seen bearing the sick and the 
fiunishing on hie shoulders to the places appointed 
for them ; listening to every call of suffering and 
of sorrow, and forgetting himself altogether in hie 
sympathy with others. Meet preparation this, for 
his future mission and work ! The door was even 
now opening for him into the heathen world : — 
John of Portugal having applied through his 
ambassador to the Pope, for Missionaries who 
would carry the light of the Faith into his Indian 
possessions, Savior was recommended as of all men 
most fitted for the East : — he was accepted ; and 
set out for Lisbon with the Pope's approval and 
benediction : — on his way thither, he passed at no 
great distance the ancient castle in which he first 
drew the breath of life, and in which his Mother 
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— and she a widow — still lived ; — he must sorely 
turn aside, and just say farewell to one so dear to 
Ids heart ; but loud is the coll of duty, and ratlier 
will he offer violence to all the feelings of natore ; 
— ^he will not confer with flesh and blood : — the 
old mansion receded for ever from his eye — he 
urged forward in his course, and after three months' 
travel, arrived at Lisbon, where, as in Venice and 
in E«me, he devoted himself whoUy to the aide 
and the suffering. 

In April, 1541, seven years after his solemn 
TOW, Xavier, with a Portuguese and an Italian, who 
were associated with him in his sublime mission, 
set sail for the East, On board, were the new 
Viceroy of the Indies, and at least one thousand 
precious souls, in whose midst, the Missionary 
found ample scope for hie faith and his zeal. He 
was to them the messenger of life, and for their 
salvation he laboured day and night. It was no 
cold, formal, lifeless service, his; — he was a man 
in earnest i — his whole soul was in his work; — for 
him to live was Christ ; and if Christ were mag- 
nified in him, it was no matter to him whether it 
were by life or by death. In labours he is more 
abundant; and as five months roll away before 
they reach even the Cape of Good Hope, it is 
thought best to winter at Mozambique, on the 
eastern coast of A^ca : — there he eetablishee an 
hospital for those still suffering from the pesti- 
lential fever which had broken out in the ship 
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during the voyage ; — takes np his abode in this 
infected atmosphere ; — goes from ward to ward, 
and from bed to bed ; — the means of healing and 
the Book of Life are both in his hand ; — constant 
is he in his attentions to the dying ; — is heedless 
of himself; — will not be advised ; — denies himself 
food, rest, and sleep: — to him each groan, each 
sigh is a call ; — day and night he is at work ; — 
he falls sick, and is pronounced the subject of 
malignant fever ; — ^liea for weeks between life and 
death ; — recovers only to rush into other scenes of 
duty and of suffering; — sails along the coast of 
Africa ; — casts anchor at Socotora, and there finds 
a very inviting field of labour. But India is his 
destination ; and in the beginning of May — thir- 
teen months &om his first embarkation, he lands at 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese poaseasions in 
India. The city wu^ sunk in corruption and in 
crime ; and Xavier, like Paul, felt hia spirit stirred 
within him. Having renewed his consecration to 
God — having wrestled and agonized in prayer 
for richer grace and higher strength, he entered 
upon his labours as a man who was conscious that 
necessity was laid upon him, and that he must 
work the work of Him who had sent him while it 
wa« day. Neatorian Christians he finds there, 
comparatively pure in creed and in life ; but his 
own countrymen, debauched and profligate in the 
extreme. Their reformation, he thinks, is the 
first thing to be attempted ; and taking a bell in 
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liis hand, he goes through the streets, lite a 
common crier, and in God's name, and for God's 
sake, aummous parents to send their children, and 
masters their slaves, to be taught the way of life. 
Very strange — altogether imaccountable is his con- 
duct in the eyes of many : — some think he is mad ; 
others, that he ia a man in earnest ; and in a few 
months, his disciples arc more in number than he 
can well attend to. All are impressed with the 
peculiar sanctity of the man — his forgetfiilnesa of 
self, and his devotedneas to them. He preaches, 
catechizes, visits the sick, travails for souls : — at 
his feet is the penitent bathed in (ears ; — the man 
with a stricken conscience is there, and there he 
with a biirdened heart : — the spirit of refonnatioH 
is at work, and many are turned to rigbteousnesa. 
But Xavier could no longer coop himself up 
within a town ; — the midnight vow on Montmartre 
must be fulfilled ; and so he girds his sandals on hia 
feet, and is out on more distant and more difficult 
work. On the Eastern Coast, about six hundred 
miles off, lived a poor, wretched, miserable people 
— ^known by the name of Paravaa — engaged in 
the Pearl Fishery, who had, for some kindness 
received, submitted to the rite of Christian bap- 
tism ; but they were still fearfully ignorant of the 
Faith. Thither he goes, taking with him two 
young ecclesiastics from Goa, who had some 
knowledge of the Malabar tongue ; — finds the 
people truly miserable — in every sense of the 
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word, miserable ; — takes up his abode among them 
— livea just as they do on rice and water — mingles 
freely with them, and learns their rude utterances 
— translates the Catechism, including the Apostles' 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and tbe Lord's 
Prayer — geis it by heart — takes his little bell in 
hia hand — goes through the tillages along the 
coast — gathers the people together, and speaks to 
them like a man who bad a Word of Life for 
them — draws tbe little ones around his feet, and 
in tones of gentleness and gladness, tells them of 
JesMa and His love. Very earnest, yet very loving 
is he with young and old ; — tbe people follow hi'm 
wherever he goes — surround his dwelling — scarcely 
give him time for his own private meditations — 
are eager to know more, and beseech him to con- 
tinue bis labours. But be must not stay longer 
there : — ^having built some little chapels, and 
having chosen a few of the more intelligent for 
.catechists, he committed to their care the congrc- 
gations which he had gathered together, and after 
sixteen or eighteen months of severe, self-denying 
exertion, be returned to Goa ; brought hither with 
him several young Lidians, whom he placed in the 
Seminary which had been recently established in 
that Capital, with a ^■iew to their being trained 
for the work of Evangelists, and never ceased to 
feel the liveliest interest in that simple-hearf«d 
and to him devoted people : — ^be goes back to them 
with missionary assistants — gives to each agent a 
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distinct and well-defined ephere of labour — himseir 
rushes into other scenea of action, AH but three 
hours and a-half out of the twenty-four, he is 
awake and at work- He does not give sleep to his 
eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids, for a moment 
beyond that which Nature loudly — imperatively 
calls for: — there he is in his separation and 
retirement, in meditation and in prayer, waiting 
till the light of the morning dawns upon hia 
TiHion, and then he goes forth to toil and 
care for the aouls of men. While in anothV 
district, he learned that the poor Paravas had been, 
invaded and plundered by some neighbouring 
tribe — that many of them had been driven from 
their homes into the desert, and were there dying 
from hunger, while others had been reduced to the 
extreme of suffering. He hastens ba«k to sympa-'' 
thise with them in their sorrow, and to succour 
their minds. Hie Faith was no cold, heartless, 
lifeless thing; but warm, inwrought, and full o£^ 
all goodness. It was a faith which worked by 
love ; and Xavier gets from the nearest Portu- 
guese station, a supply of provisions equal to the 
loading of twenty boats, and 8f«ers for the scene 
of destitution and suffering ; — distributes to tho 
necessities of each ; — wipes from the eye the tear 
of sorrow ; — ^pours infinite consolation into the ear 
of the dying ; and the blessing of those who were 
ready to perish comes upon him. 

Here his thoughts lingered ; and fondly would 
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he have prolonged kU stay. " The isles and shorea 
of the Paravas had a character all their own, such 
as tlie seer or prophet would have loved. The 
headlands were crowned with hamlatB, while be- 
neath, the sea was covered with isles of various 
flize and form ; of which a few were beautiful 
with trees and a rich verdure, even to the water's 
edge. Amidst the groves, that seemed abuoat to 
float on the wave, were the homes of the people ; 
and there the church and spire of Christianity 
lifted their head. The greater part of the islands 
were naked rocks and sands ; and the habitations 
of the people, who were mostly fishermen, stood 
on the strand, or on the beetling crags ; but even 
here several chapels were built. One little struc- 
ture, from the precipice's verge, looked boldly to 
seaward, as if it claimed the ocean people for its 
God ; while another appeared nestling in some 
ravine, whose rugged aides sheltered it from the 
tempest's wing. At noonday, when the heat was 
very great, all was still throughout this region. 
The people were retired to their homes, or to the 
shelter of the rocks and trees ; the atmosphere was 
faint and breathless ; no sound was heard but the 
beating of the surge, or the dull plash of the boats 
as they rose and sank with the billow. But at the 
approach of evening, all was animation ; the 
cheerful cries of the fishermen preparing for sea, 
the families crowding to the shore, the welcome 
breeze that eets in at this hour ; it was the hour 
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of the missionary tilso, when he gathered thel 
people to the chapel; — eagerly they came, men I 
women, and children. Then were the waste places I 
comforted ; then did the desolate rejoice in the 
Jjord ; the voice of their melody, or rather of their 
wild bursts of praise, passed over the waters with 
a solemn and appealing sound." On these lone 
shores, and amid scenes of auch moral lovelinees, 
did Xavier meditate much, and aim at yet more 
glorious things. 

Said Ignatius to Francis — " Eternity only ia I 
sufficient for such a heart as yours ; — its kingdom I 
of glory alone is worthy of it ; — be ambitioua — be 
magnanimous, but level at the loftiest work." No 
common aim was his. Missionary Enterprise waa ■ 
in hini a passion, which had taken possession of ' 
every power and attribute of his soul. The object 
of his ambition, was the conquest of the world. 
In Lisbon, oceans lashed with storm, distant em- 
pires, islands, and deserts wild, with hunger and 
thirst, and death in every form, rose in vision upon 
his view ; but in the spiiit of holy elevation, he 
cried out ; — " Yet more, — my God I — yet more." 
There is an enthusiasm which can be defined and 
justified. So long as Sense and Reason sit en- 
throned^so long as the powers of the mind are 
fairly balanced — so long as there are no calculations 
which the enlightened and presiding Judgment ' 
can condemn, why should it be thought a thing 
incredible, that the soul may he on fire with the 
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velocity of her own movements ? Our devotion to 
an object, ia in proportion to its grandeur. The 
greater our enterprise, the intenser ia our feeling 
in its prosecution. Anything even approaching to 
coldness and indifference, would be fatal to our 
success. In his holy and sublime enthusiasm, we 
follow Xavier into the kingdom of Travancore, in 
which he seema to sow and to reap in one and the 
same moment. Here he gathers thousands in the 
face of a tropical sun, and teaches them the very 
way of life ; — preaches from a tree ; — builda little 
churches ; — baptizes thousands ; — celebrates the 
divine mysteries on an altar whose canopy is made 
of the sails of a ship ; — is intent only on the saving 
of souls. The tribe which had plundered the poor 
Paravas, now appear on the confines of Travancore : 
the king collects his forces ; Xavier betakes 
himself to prayer ; comes back from communion, 
with his soul heroic ; animates his followers with 
the spirit of a nobler daring, and with his crucifix 
in hand, leads them forth to meet the enemy. 
Having come within a certain distance, these 
invading Badages behold "the mighty priest of 
his God," approach with firm and rapid step, hear 
his voice rolling out the words of solemn warning 
upon their ear, and see the fire flash from his 
eye ; — they are awed by his appearance and his 
courage ; — ^panic-stricken, they withdraw ; and 
Travancore echoes the deeds of the Man who dared 
to stand in the breach, and save the people from 
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plunder and from death : — ^the king calLa him I 
Father — the people their Saviour ; and great, we 
ehould think, ia the vantage-ground which he now 
occupies. Hifl influence on all clasaes is almost 
magnetic: — ^he draws them to himself — ^infuses 
hifi thoughts and feelings into them — never relaxes 
in his efforts, and perfonns wonders where men, 
with lesa faith and lower purpose, would have 
failed to do even common things. But opposition 
to his holy and self-denying lahours alreadj 
reveals itself; — there are those who lie in wait 
for his life; houses are burnt in the immediate 
neighhourhood of where he lives, to insure his de- 
struction ; his disciples have to form a kind of body 
guard for his protection and safety, keeping close to 
him by day, and surrounding his dwelling by night, 
Ki'a name is borne on the wings of the wind to 
other regions of the East ; and invitations from 
places yet more distant, crowd upon him ; but 
how to occupy this ever-widening field of labour, 
is the great practical difficulty. He writes to 
the Sorbonne : — " Ah ! how many souls are lost 
to heaven through your fault, who abound more 
in learning, and the study of the sciences, than in 
charity. Happy are they who can give to God a 
good account of the talents which he has bestowed 
on them ! Oh ! say from the bottom of your 
heart.s — Behold me in readiness, God ! send 
me even to the Indies, if thou commande-st me." 
The Doctors applaud his zeal, hut are heedless of 
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his appeal : — they have neither heart nor will to 
leave the bants of the Seine, and the brilliant 
circles of Paris, for the realms of heatheniam and 
the conversion of the idolater. They are not the 
men to endure the poverty and the famine, the 
burning waatea and the devouring sword, in which 
Xavier gloried, as a man committed to the work 
of saving aonla. 

In September, 1.545, he goes to Malacca — ^the 
central mart of India, China, and Japan — which 
becomes one of the favourite scenes of his mission, 
Here he finds scope enough, and work enough, 
for his imwearied zeal. The city is not only 
wholly given to idolatry, but is profligate and 
wicked in the extreme. His is the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness — Repent ; — yet most 
gentle and loving is his spirit. He reforms the 
life and manners of the people — ^leada men and 
women to confession and penitence — gets little 
altars built for the children, and around these 
altars teaches them to sing psalms and hymns, 
and spiritual songs. Malacca is but the centre of 
a wider sphere ; and from hence he sets out on a 
Missionary Tour, to which he devotes eighteen long 
months of laborious effort and patient endurance. 
Against the entreaty of his friends not to visit the 
Isles del Moro, he urges : — " "Who will dare to 
confine the power of Almighty God, and have so 
mean an apprehension of our Redeemer's love and 
grace ? Are there any hearts hard enough to 
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resist his influences, when it pleaaeth 
soften and change them P Can they stand in 
opposition to that gentle yet conmuuidiiig force, 
which can moke the dry bones live P ShaU He 
who has provided for subjecting the whole world 
by the Cross — shall he exempt this petty comer 
of the earth, so that the Isles del Moro ehall receive 
no benefit of redemption ? If those isles abounded 
in precious woods and iniaes of gold, the ChristiauB 
would have the courage to go thither ; nor would 
all the daugers of the world be able to afiright 
them. They are base and fearful, because there 
are only souls to purchase. And shall it then be 
said that charity is less daring than avarice f 
You tell me they will take away my life, either 
by the sword or poison, but this is a favour 
too groat for such a sinner as I am to expect from 
Heaven. Whatever torments or death they 
prepare for me, I am ready to suffer a thousand 
times more for the salvation of only one soul," 
He had been wont to complain of his prosperity ; 
now he is reduced to hunger and thirst — to 
neglect and to hatred — ^to privation, suffering, and 
exposedness to death. He gloried in tribulation ; 
and here a full cup is put into his hand ; but 
Savier is not a man to throw life away. Having 
made his escape from these islands, and the doom 
which was impending over him, he thus writes 
to Ignatius : — " The dangers to which I am 
exposed, and the pains which I take, are the 
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inexhaustible springs of spiritual comfort ; inso- 
much that these islands, bare of all worldly neces- 
saries, are the places in the world for a man to lose 
hia sight with the excess of weeping. But they 
are tears of joy. I do not remember ever to have 
tasted such interior delights ; and these consolations 
of the soul are so pure and exquisite, and so constant, 
that they take from me all senae of my corporal 
sufferings." Details are needless. Xavier is the 
model of whatever is saintly in character — sublime 
in prayer — self-denying in labour. "In the apace 
oftwoyearsonly, we sec him bearing succour tn the 
famishing Paravas, who wandered on the forsaken 
isles, like so many spectres, dying fearfiilly ; again, 
he stands in the midst of a host, covering the plain, 
for whom he calls to the living God ; and, when 
the sun goes down, erects hia altar in the door of 
the tent ; on the same plain he confronts the army 
of the Badages, and turns aside their fierceness : 
the sound of his bell is next heard in the streets 
of Malacca ; and hia voice in the palace of Neachil^, 
arguing on the Koran, gently yet surely leading 
her proud spirit to the humility of Christ. A 
few months afterwards, he is on the bloody shored 
of Del Jloro, nearly stoned to death, yet disputing 
every inch, with the ' powers of darkness, and 
men even worse.' Up the burning mountains he 
leads them, even to the crater's edge, and there 
menaces them with the fire that shall never be 
quenched. A scene suited to Maitin's pencil ! 
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The figures of Xavier, and the assombled savages, 
on whicli the glare of the flame flashes at intervals ; 
on the features of many are seen cruel rage and 
revenge, yielding to the terror excited by his 
tremendous representations ; while others have 
'their joints loosed' beneath conscious guilt and 
remorse. He apreade his sail, and we next 
him in the lone isle of Ramlssuram, and at lenj 
Bcomed and neglected, he repairs to a little 
and seeks comfort, like the prophet, in his tree, 
that was not, like the gourd, to wither in a night. 
.... Old and young, fathers, mothers, and 
children, kneeling around, like one large family, 
bless the memory of Francis, and mingle his name 
in their prayers. Can any monument be m.ore 
durable ? Can the eight of marble, gold, or brass, 
be half so beautiful — so affecting ? " 

Aft«r passing over to Ceylon, he returns, in the 
beginning of 1548, to Goa, where, for the second 
time, he comes in contact with Angeroo, a native 
of Japan, from whom Xavier learns, that the 
Japanese were a people in whose midst he might 
labour with the most signal success. In this 
student, who is of noble birth and rich, Xavier 
feels the hveliest interest — is bent on his con- 
version — ^baptizes him as a convert to the faith of 
Christ, by the name of Paul ; looks upon him us 
a son, and rejoices to see his progress in inward, 
spiritual life. Angeroo pleads strongly with Xavier 
for his countrjTnen : — ^Xavier feels inclined to go to 
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Japan ; — friends would dissuade liim from going, 
but go he ■will — though not now. It is needful 
to turn aside from the path of the moat sublime 
and sanctified actiTity, to find rest and recreation. 
How mighty or momentous soever may be the 
work with which we are occupied, there ia only 
a certain amount of labour which we can either 
overtate or execute. Meah and blood admit not 
of unlimited exertion. In proportion to the 
strength which we expend, is the subsequent exhaus- 
tion ; and proportionately loud ia the call for rest and 
invigoration. Body and mind must have their 
repose ; nor ia it possible to interfere with this 
fixed and unchangeable ordination, without becom- 
ing subject to the severest penalty. Xavier needa 
retirement and deeper quiet — the stimulus of com- 
munion with kindred minds — the strength to be 
derived from Christian ordinances. He gives 
himself to reading — to meditation — to prayer. In 
the garden of the College, he is seen often — alone 
is he — pacing the grounds in deep and solemn 
thought. Heaven flows into his soul ; — his feelings 
become more than usually elevated ; — he takes 
this inward elevation of thought for some higher 
revelation ; and is thus moved to renewed conse- 
cration and service. He visits the hospitals and 
the prisons — goes from house to house — preaches 
to the people in a church more than crowded — • 
comes forth from his deepest retirement to attend 
to his spiritual appUcanta — gives special attention 
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to the young, and spends more than half of all his 

waking hours, in meeting the claims of others : 
in all which his charity burned with a still 
brighter, intenser flame. 

Having waited for several months for some 
folio w-labourers, whom he expected from Europe, 
and these having arrived in the persons of five 
missionaries, he believes the hour has come for 
Ilia departure to Japan — hia chosen field of action- 
He assembles the ecclesiastics and the students 
together, with not a few of the more influential 
inhabitants, in the Hall of the CoUege, and 
addresses them — he thinks — for the last time, 
amid their regrets and their tears : — " Has Provi- 
dence preserved mc from the swords of the Badages, 
and the poisons of the isles Del More, to abandon 
me in other dangers ? India is not the boimdary of 
my mission ; — in coming hither, my design has 
always been, to carry the Faith even to the utmost 
limits of the world, I see nothing more sweet in 
lids world, than to live in continual danger of 
death, for the honour of Jesus Christ, It is, in- 
deed, the distinguishing character of a Christian, to 
love the hardships of the cross, rather than the soft- 
ness of repose." Tho height of his calling ia before 
him, in hia cherished mission to Japan, He takes 
with bim his favourite convert Augeroo, or rather 
Paul — embarks in the month of April, and after a 
short stay in Malacca, the scene of former labours, 
and where all are rejoiced to see him — he reaches 
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Japan in August, 1549. The Japanese, he finds, 
are just as idolatrous and just as immoral as 
any people among whom he has gone, Xavier 
has some little knowledge of their language, which 
ha haa picked up frtan his friend Angeroo, and 
now applies himself with all diligence to the study 
of it, that he may he able to preach to the natives. 
Though lodged under the rich and gorgeous roof 
of his noble convert, he abstains from every deli- 
cacy ; — lives on roots and pulse, with tea as his 
only beverage. He knows wcU. how to be full, 
and how to be hungry — how to aboimd, and how 
to suffer need. A mansiion is to him no better 
than a cottage. All which] he himself possesses 
in this world, consists of a mat to sleep on, and a 
wallet, a few books and papers, a cruciform staff, 
and the sacred symbols with their vessels. Xavier 
BO far masters the language as to translate the 
Apostles' Creed and an Exposition of it, which be 
distributes among the people ; and in a little time 
he preaches short sermons with comparative ease. 
He travels by sea, and he travels by land, and 
through many a toil and through many a danger, 
he reaches the port of Firando, in 1550, where he 
is hailed by the Portuguese with many honours. 
Here he spends three weeks, and continues his 
journey to Miaco. It is December, and yet he 
travels on foot and barefoot — forces his way 
through the drearj' and dangerous wastes of 
Japan — ^now strong and full of health, then weary 
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and wora-out, with life ebbing away. He^ 
not his life detir luito him, and receives strength 
equal to his day. The king of Soxmnu, to whom 
he b introduced by Angcroo, ia friendly to his 
mission ; but among his subjects the spirit of 
opposition is at work. Some laugh him to scorn, 
and deem him mad ; — others think that he 
be a True Man, otherwise he would not e; 
himself to such fatigues and perils — such privatii 
and suffering : — some, that he is a demon and no 
moji; — others, that he is no demon hut truly s 
Man, with the words of Truth burning on hia lips. 
They listen : — ^they inquire : — tho Spirit of life, 
he thinks, is moving upon their heart. He thanks 
God for his sufferings, and for his success ; and, 
takes courage. Taking with hira two of 
Society, as his assistants, with two Japani 
converts, he goes from town to town, everywlit 
telling the people that the kingdom of heaven had 
come nigh unto them. When persecuted in one 
city, he Sees into another ; and through the flt 
of persecution he urges hia way forward to hig] 
daring and to nobler doing. " It is beautiful to 
this solitary man go forth, driving his chari( 
wheels over the altars of the heathen, and the nei 
of the enemies of his God ! Hell from beneath 
moved to meet him ; — ^the king upon his thront 
the priest in hia temple, even all the chief om 
are stirred at his coming, and narrowly consid 
him." Onward he moves, and onward still : — Ej 
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or 'West, North or South, to Mm it matters not, so 
that he may but advance the glory of his Lord. 

"The perfection of the creature consists in 
■willing nothing but the will of the Creator," is 
one of those profoundor truths which are ascribed to 
Xavier ; and in no one was this perfection of Chris- 
tian love more beautifully or more impressiTely em- 
bodied and expressed. The love which terminates 
in self, and which is the very essence of selfisliness,is 
wholly and for ever inconsistent with the surrender 
of our will to the will of God. It is only so far 
as we allow our will to flow into His, and blend 
with it, that we can attain to the perfection of 
Christian love ; nor will it be possible in the 
exercise of this love, ever to seek any end which 
is separate from the purpose and the glory of Him 
whose we are and whom, we serve. The only true 
principle of life, whether in heaven or on earth, ia 
love terminating and being fulfilled in the will 
ofGod ; and in Xavier this principle was truly regal 
and regnant. In no man was there a more perfect 
oblivion or forgetfulneaa of self ; — love, in him, was 
self-sacrificing — self- consuming ; the strength of 
his affection, was given without reserve and 
without limit to his chosen object ; this ever stood 
before him, clothed in every possible excellence and 
attraction ; and up to the last possible point of 
effort and of suffering, was he prepared to pursue 
it. Like the oak, which strikes its roots deeper 
in the earth, while the atorm is playing around 
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itfl head, his love grew and gathered sti 
amid the darkest elementa ; and never did it slun 
more life and power, than at the moment when 1 
finished his work, and entered into rest. 

Having received the news that a Portugal 
vessel had arrived at Figen, he leaves Anmnguom 
for that port. The distance is fifty leagues, and 
he resolves to go on foot. This is in September, 
1551. When ho gets within a league of Figen, 
the captain and all his company, with the principal 
Portuguese then resident in the city of Fucheo, 
come out to meet him. They are on horseback : he 
ia on foot : — ^they offer hitn a horse, hut he chooses 
to walk. They near the port; — the ship is 
gallantly equipped, and her flags and streamers 
float in the breeze ; — ^the roar of cannon announces J 
his approach ; — while the prince sends one of iiism 
blood-royal, with a letter to Xavier, requesting ■ 
him to make his appearance at the palace early 
neit morning — even before the rising of the sun. 
He goes, robed in his rich priestly vestments, , 
accompanied with the more influential of liis| 
countrymen ; — is received with every possiU 
demonstration of royal kindness ; — his i 
by the Monarch gives him favour in the eyes of (IiqI 
people ; — multitudes come to listen to his Chris- f 
tian teaching ; — numbers believe and are baptized, ' 
and everywhere there come into view the buds of 
future life. Ho finds no time for rest : — his fiiends 
conjure him to spare himself: — his reply should be 
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written in letters of gold — " My nourishment, my 
\ sleep, my life itself, consists in delivering from the 
tyranny of their sins, those precious aouls, for whose 
Bake chiefly God haa called me from the utmost 
limits of the earth." If "to meet a soul set to no 
worldly tune," was dearer to the poet — 

'■ Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 
Or noble music with a golden ending," 
—if he would have given Europe with all her cities, 
" a hundred sheaves of aceptrea," or " a planet's 
gathered crowna," for the return of one " resplen- 
dent harvest- moon," which had delighted and 
blessed his vision in former days, then how unuttered 
and how unutterable must have been the joy of 
Xavier's heart, as he looked back on the various 
scenes of his labour, with their richer, riper, more 
abundant {ndts I 

In Fucheo, he finds that he has only one thing 
to do ; and he loses not a moment in the doing of 
it. Strong in faith, he is equally strong in action. 
He sleeps but little ; and of food he takea still loss. 
The streets are alive with the living footsteps of 
men. Savier believes that he has a message for 
each, and freely mingles with the throng: — ^he 
gathers the people around ; — the windows and 
the balconies are filled; — ^the shops and the 
markets are forsaken ; — all are eager to hear the 
Man who now paints the terrors of the world to 
come in the most vivid and awakening colours ; 
and anon, with hia eyes filled with tears. 
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and pointing to his uplifted crucifix, speaks to 
them of a SavioTir's infinite and redeeming loTe. 
There are those who affect to despise him, because 
of his mean and impoverished appearance ; but he 
loves poverty, and prefers it : — ^refusea to accept 
for his own use, what his Sovereign graciously 
allowed him through his representative ia those 
distant dominions ; gives it all away, and is happy 
in the thought, that while he is poor, he can yet 
make many rich. Everywhere he strews his path 
with the gifts of a purer benevolence, and leaves 
behind him the footprints of a zeal, whose flame 
could expire only with his life ! For him " no day 
of rest ever rose, nor night of healthful repose 
ever came doivn ; " hia many journeys, his Irequeut 
fatigues, his nameless hardships, his incessant 
labours, and his severer sufferings, are all telling 
on bis fine manly constitution: — ^he suffers frwn 
excessive pains in the head ; — ^hc cannot walk far, 
and is compelled to sit down and rest beneath a 
tree on the road-side : — the light and the lustre 
fast leaving his once bright and brilliant eye : — ai 
deadly paleness is stealing over his countenance :— j 
there are times when he seems to be iu very agony, 
and bis friends are all anxious about a life so 
precious. Very patient is be — very resigned and 
childlike in spirit ; — " For myself, I am verily 
persuaded, that they who love the cross of ou*' 
Lord, live happy in the midst of sufferings. Fol^; 
can there he a more cruel death, than to live 
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without Jeaus Clirist, after once wo have tasted of 
him ? Is anything more hard than to abandon 
him, that we may satisfy our own inclinations ? 
Believe me, there is no cross to be compared to 
tliem. O my God ! help me to searth thee in the 
Spirit of truth ! " Ho is much in prayer : — in that 
kind of communion by which his soul is trans- 
ported, as it were, out of herself, and her joy be- 
comes unspeakable, and full of glory. 

With an ardour not to be extinguished, he 
exclaims : — " Has not our Lord purchased all the 
nations of the earth as his inheritance ? Is there 
an individual excluded from the offers of his love ? 
How then can any people beP God himself has 
filled us with the assurance of His mercy; we 
doubt not of Lis power. What cause of distrust 
or fear is it possible for us to have p Certain it is, 
our only apprehension ought to bo, that of offend- 
ing Him. It is because I can do nothing of my- 
self, that I have the better hopes of the heathen. 
I can do all things through Him who strengtheneth 
me, and from whom proceeds the strength of those 
who labour in the Gospel. My hopes are incom- 
parably high. Yet I cannot teU you how much I 
stand obliged to the Japanese, among whom God 
has given me clearly to understand the infinite 
number of my sins ; for till that time, I was so 
little collected, and had so far wandered out of 
myself, that I hud not diseovorcd, in the bottom of 
my heart, an abyss of imperfections and failings. 
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It waa not tiU my labours and sufferingH in Japm 
tiiat I imdoratood, by my own experience, how 
necessary it ia to have One who may watch over 
mo and govern me." Kine years had fled since he 
left the shores of Spain; now the sails of his 
friends are being unfurled for Europe, and very 
dcsirDus are they that he shoidd return with thent. 
Home had its attractions ; and Ignatius hod wrilr- 
ten, urging him to visit his native land, and tell 
to Europe the great things which had been done 
in the East. Nor this only : — " one lonely voice 
still rose in the castle of Xavier ; one step, halting 
to the tomb, still feebly passed through the halls, 
where he once listened to the tales of chivalry and 
the minstrel song ; the mild, uncomplaining face, 
the pleading eye that blessed while it sorrowed, 
the furrowed cheek oft raised in silent prayer, the 
ineflable smile — it was hia mother ! " To that 
mother, he had bid a last farewell ere he left the 
shores of Europe ; and now Providence points his 
steps in another and altogether different direction. 
The Portuguese vessel ia to sail within thirty days 
for China ; and to China does Xavier now bend all 
his thoughts. Having, at Fucheo, tttken his leave 
of the king, for whose conversion he laboured in 
vain — ^having escaped, with bis life in his hand, 
from the deadly emnity of hia foes, he leaves Japan 
for India, in the November of 1551 ; and in the 
beginning of February following, he arrives at 
Goa ; there, surrounded by a select and interested 
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circle, he relates what God had wrought through 
his inatrmueutality in Japan — spends a few weekB 
there ia reorganizing things ecclesiastical and col* 
legittte, in providing for the oversight of the 
churches, in lecturing to the Missionary candi- 
dates and clergy; and having placed everj't.hing 
on a sure and satisfactory basia, only waita till the 
sail shall be unfurled which ia to bear hini to the 
Celestial Empire, with its uncounted millions of 
precious souls. Vast as is the enterprise, the very 
thought of it fills him with transport. He thinks 
that if China is only won over to the Faith, the 
conquest of the AVorld is certain ; and that his 
work will be all but done. Having chosen three 
eceleaiastics for hia companions, and having written 
to Ignatius, to Spain, and to the King of Portugal, 
he assembles the futhera, the students, and the 
pastors, by night, gives them hia last instructions, 
and takes his last farewell. " The hour, the scene 
in the magnificent church of Goa ; the deep silcnco 
and the emotion of the auditory, as they listened 
to the voice they were never more to hear ; the 
light of the many lamps, falling on tomb and 
pillar; the pale and excited faces uplifted to bis 
own, as they kneeled around him, and he blessed 
them, altogether made this last farewell sadly 
impressivD." In the spring of 1552, he embaxka 
for Malacca, which he finds sufiering sorely from 
the presence of plague, during which he displays 
both his courage and his skill in ministering to the 
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sick and the dj'iag. lie then proceeds to Sanciac, 
an island which lies over Macao, and where the 
Portuguese carry on an extensive traffic with the 
Chinese. He applies for a passage to China, but 
is refused : — all parties think that his going thither 
■will be dangerous to himself— more hazardous 
stiU, they imagine, to their trade : — he repeats bis 
efforts, but is as often disappointed. At length, a 
merchant having offered, for a handsome reward, 
to take him in his ship, and land him on some 
desolate part of the Chinese coast, he accepts bin 
offer and prejjares to depart. The Portuguese of 
Sancian hear of it, and frustrate his plan ; and 
through their ungenerous conduct, he is so reduced 
as to have scarcely wherewith to sustain life : — bia 
interpreter too deserts him ; and the star of hope J 
set-s in deeper night. For fifteen long days he i 
laid prostrate with a violent fever. On his recovery; J 
he learns that the king of Siam is about to seoid I 
an embassy to China, and he prays that he may be J 
allowed to accompany the ambassador in his Mia- 
sion, as one of his suite. Again he is foiled, and I 
more than ever grieved. In the month of No- 
vember, his fever returns ; and from that moment ] 
he thinks all is over: — requests that he maybe I 
taken on board the vessel, which is set apart as the i 
common hospital of the sick, that he may thersil 
die as the poorest and the meanest of his brethren : 
unable to endure the motion of the vessel, and.! 
finding his devotions hindered more here than | 
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elsewhere, he desires that he may be conveyed to 
the shore again : — there he lies in the article of 
death, exposed to every atmospheric change and 
influence, unheeded — uncared for ; till a sailor 
constructs a sort of shed over him, with a sail sup- 
ported by a few polea, and a surgeon comes from 
the ship to bleed Tiim : — this bleeding is done un- 
skiliuUy, and Xavier becomes the subject of con- 
vulsions : — a second time it is done ; but not with 
any good effect. In this condition, even his own 
countrymen, to whom he had often ministered in 
their wants and in their woes, look upon him afar 
off in his agony, and have neither heart to feel nor 
hand to aid : — hia only nourishment is a few 
almonds, sent him from the vessel; — the sun falls 
fiercely on him for hours during the day, and at 
night the piercing north wind sweeps over his bed 
of sand : — the fever increases : — his Hps move 
often, and the name of Jesus is ever on his tongue : 
— his heart boats more faintly, and to it he ever 
presses his crucifix : — his eye is becoming more 
dim, but it is fixed on an opening heaven. After 
three days, he becomes delirious, and talks of 
nothing but of his passage to China, and the con- 
quest of the world to Christ : — the delirium passes 
off, and hia mind regains all its vigour ; but life 
is ebbing fast away. On the shores of the Chinese 
waters, with the faintest utterances on his lips, but 
with the smile of heaven playing on his face, and 
with an eye brightening into glory, he gathers up 
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hia strength, for the moment, and breatlung' out 
the words — " In thee, Lord ! have I put my 
trust; let me not be conl'ounded for ever," — he 



" Peace to the juat man's memory ; let it grow 
Greenec witli years, and bloBsom through the flight 
Of ages ; let the mimic canvas show 
TTJH calm, benevolent featurea ; let the light 
Stream on his deeda of lave, that ahuim'd the sight 
OE all but Heavea ; and, In the book of fame, 
The glorioua record of his virtuea write. 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch &om him tbe hallow'd flain 

Xavier ■was only six-and-forty years of age wbeiL I 
ie died ; eleven of which he had spent in his great 1 
miaaionary enterprise. His body, in a coffin t 
chased with silver and precious stones, lies en- 
shrined in the city of Goa, in a monument of t 
exquisite art. Better far; — as one that turned , 
many to righteousnesa, he now shines in glory, aa 
the stars for ever and ever. 

With the Theological Creed of Xavier, we have 
here nothing to do. We dissent from it wholly; 
and in his professed miracles we have no faith — not 
even to the extent of a grain of mustard-seed. 
Numerous as his converts were, there is reason to 
fear, that they gave up one form of superstition, 
only to embrace another. In hia own mind, ligbt 
was ever struggling with darkness: — he loved 
truth ; but truth in him was encrusted with the 
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grossest error. Wlatever value he put upon the 
inward life, he attached far too much importanoe 
to the outward form : — he was as much a Eomauiat 
aa he was a Christian; — nor could he ever look at 
Christianity, or bring it home to the heartfl of 
others, but through his own Ecclesiastical system. 
Never did it occur to him, that had he converted 
all India from the errors of Buddhism, and all 
China irom the philosophy of Confucius, to the 
doctrines of his Roman Catholicism, it would have 
required a separate mi'ssion to convert them hack 
from the superstitions and errors of Popery, to 
our simple, spiritual Protestant Christianity. The 
Mitisiouary Enterprise of modem times, has its 
basis in the EefonnatioH : — has grown out of that 
mighty and memorable change; and the final 
triumph of the Refonmition, will be the universal 
spread and influence of the Christian Paith in its 
Protestant type and character. 

But barring the errors of his creed and his 
practice — making the largest deductions from the 
statements affecting his labours and their results, 
it must yet he confessed, that Francis Xavier 
comes nearer to the idea of a Christian Missionary, 
than any nmn who has lived blqco the Apostolic 
age. In no instance, can we find such sanctity 
end self-sacrifice, united with such charity and 
zeal ; such profound humility, with such spiritual 
dominion ; such meekness and power of endurance, 
with such crushing solicitude, ti'ial, and sufiermg ; 
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Buch cheerMjiess, gentleaess, aad Christ-like 
temper, with such temptations, and conflicts, and 
self-crucifixion. Far removed was he from every- 
thing mean, selfish, and mercenary: — a man of 
not large mind, but of Great Soul : — filled with an 
idea, and aiming at an end, which dignified his 
whole life. Herein lay his greatness. But for 
the object to which he waa devoted, and but far 
the spirit in whit-h he prosecuted it, and he would 
have stood unnoticed in the mass, and hia name 
have never been known to a later posterity. He 
is one of the finest and most striking examples of 
" a man working a spiritual aim, only by spiritoal 
means ;" and efi'ecting that which throws the 
labours of others into shade and distance :- 
man of almost supernatural doing is he, becaoae J 
a man of the most extraordinary daring. Novf 
is he forcing his way through some hideooB » 
forest, where the snowa shroud every living 
thing ; and then he is beating the storm, and 
breasting the wave: — now is he driftmg for , 
some forty hours or more on a plauk, at 1 
mercy of the winds and the waves; and theml 
he is the subject of burning fever or of wasting^ I 
disease : — now is he seen wading through c 
flowing torrents for hours together; and then I 
he is making his ascent up some rugged, sharply- 
pointed, and ice-covered moimtain : — ^now he passee 
through rivers, and dries his clothes in the sun ; 
and then he takes the hardest and the roughest 
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road on foot : — now he partakes of a few grains 
<)f rice, with a little water ; and then he fasts 
for days together : — ^now he sleeps for three short 
hours on the cold, cold earth, with nothing to 
cover him but a mat ; and then he ie toiling and 
suffering all day long. And all this for no selfish 
end — for no worldly aim. "History, whether of 
nations or of individuals, presents no influence 
more imposing and beautiful than that of Xavier 
over the natives of India and Japan ; — it wa« alike 
felt and owned in the court, the camp, and the 
hamlet." It was an influence for good. The 
love of souls absorbed him, and for this he sacri- 
ficed rank, wealth, fame, family, and life itself. 
Great in action, he was no less great in suffering ; 
and out of the threads of suffering was woven his 
robe of glory. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE STAKBy SONS OF SCIENCE. 

Jf the men of mind are mountains, whose heads 
Bre sunned long before the rest of earth, it is 
[ not that the light may linger on these favoured 
[ lieights; but that streaming down from thence, 
it should fiU the interlying Tulleys, till tho whole 
field of humanity becomes illumined. As the 
Earth's dark side is always towards the Sun, so 
the lights of the world would cease to be lights, 
bnt for the darkness which surrounds them. The 
Gfreat Man is the Prophet und the Apostle of his 
age : — his mission and his message involve some- 
thing to say, or something to do, which is foreign 
to everyone but himself. Others might attempt 
to speak, but their tongue would stammer and 
become inarticulate : — other hands might be raised 
to act, but they would fall palsisMl and powerless. 
He is the divinely-chosen medium, through which 
some new or greater Truth is to be revealed to the 
world ; — the instrument by which some mightier 
work is to be accomplished. Herein lies his 
greatness : — if he stood on the common level of ! 
humanity, he would disappear and be lost in the I 
mass. Not only must he stand above his fellows : 
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there must be something in him more than in 
them ; — some thought or idea to be embodied and 
expressed, and the knowledge of which is essential 
to the progresaive life and development of humanity. 
The world has ever had its Great Teachers, on 
whose living word depended the freedom of thought, 
the progress of science, the rights of conscience, 
the conquest of truth, the life of humanity. If 
these had failed to fulfil their high calling — if they 
had been silent, when they ought to have spoken — 
had been inactive, when they ought to have tilled 
the world with their mightier deeds, the race 
must have lingered in ite courso, and the shadow 
have gone back more than ten degrees on the 
world's great dial. It is only as each God-sent, 
God-filled man, fulfils his own individual mission, 
that the race can be led on in its intellectual 
march and progress. One word may set mind for 
ever free : — one deed may redeem a world ! 

Science is rich in great names. Hers is no 
common roll ; — and no vulgar deeds are theirs. 
As men of intellectual height and strength, and 
with a field of inexhaustible material over which 
to expatiate, they laboured with corresponding 
success ; — ^laid open the secrets of Nature, and 
explained her deeper mysteries ; — enlarged the 
domain of knowledge; — awakened the spirit of 
inquiry ; — breathed fresh life into philosophy, and 
gave to the world the promise of ever- accumulating 
truth. But which of the Sciences are we to place 
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first? No one, it is thought, "bo perfectly illos- 
trates the gradual growth and development of 
human genius, as Astronomy : — ^the movement of 
the mind has been constantly onwaxd ; its highest 
energies have ever been called into requiaition ; and 
there never has been a time when Astronomy did not 
present problems, not only equal to all that man 
could do, but passing beyond the limits of his 
greatest intellectual vigour ; and hence in aH ages 
and countries, the absolute strength of human 
genius may be measured by its reach to unfold the 
mysteries of the stai-s." That starry firmament 
which enkindles upon our eye night after night, and 
which stretches away into illimitable space, presents 
the largest, the richest, the most dehcious field of 
contemplation. It is " when one goes into regions 
BO new ■ and remote, that the character of the 
universe in its infinite majesty and variety, appears 
in its most striking attributes. In search of 
magnificence, it is true we need not wander far : — 
witness the fields which encircle our homos, the 
blade of the modest grass which adorns them; 
but these heavens are fresh, and familiarity has 
not left its footprint on their untrodden floor. 
In the silence of midnight, that noble curtain 
stretched out above me, and the idea present and 
impressive, of its great orbs obediently pursuing 
their stupendous paths, I confess there is a so- 
lemnity which sometimes falls upon the spirit, not 
■ unlike the feeling of the patriarch when he heard 
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the still small voice, and knew it to be the presence 
of God!" The truths which have been sTolved 
and revealed in thia department of Human 
Inquiry, are among the iairest flowers, and the 
richest fruits of civilization, and more than justify 
the vast expenditure of time and talent which has 
led up to them. Nor has the voice of a higher 
information ceased to speak from out tho midst of 
these illumined heavens. There are secrets yet to 
search out and to declare, whose glowing and 
glorious revelations will equal — surpass it may b^— 
the most stupendous annoimcements which have 
ever been made ; — truths to be brought from that 
infinite depth of light and arrangement, which shall 
challenge man's strongest faith. Surely " such 
truths are things quite aa worthy of struggles and 
sacrifices, as many of the objects for which nations 
contend, and exhaust their physical and moral ener- 
gies and resources: — ^they are gema of real and 
durable glory in the diadems of princes ; — conquests 
which, while they leave no tears behind them, 
continue for ever inalienable." 

Governments are slow to learn ; and certainly 
they are not the first to appreciate the fruits of 
genius. The liberal direction of the national 
means to the encouragement of science, would shed 
glory over every country and every age ; and it 
therefore reflects infinite honour on his sovereign, 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, that he 
took Tycho Brahe under his immediate and special 
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patronage, and luv-ished lua bounty in promoting 
i tiie noble enterprise of tbe astronomer. Tbe sove- 
reign gave with a princely hand; and his illus- 
trious Hubject received all with a grateful heart, 
and devoted himself to his chosen object with an 
application and an earnestness which won for bim 
n either ancient or modem 

Ti'CHO Brake, the most practical of astronomers, 
was bora on December 1-lth, 1546, at Knudstorp. 
TTis father, though descended from a noblo Swedish 
family, was yet a man of very Umitod means, ajid 
resolved to educate his eons for the military pro- 
Tycho had no liking for the life of a 
soldier ; and having been adopted by an uncle who 
had no children of his own, his education and early 
training all pointed in another direction. At the 
age of thirteen — three years after his father's 
death — he was sent to the University of Copen- 
hagen, in the hope that, by a course of severer 
study, he might be qualified for some of those 
political offices to which his rank entitled him to 
aapire. His studies took no particular direction, 
nor did be make choice of a profession, till, at the 
age of sixteen, all the powers and all the activity 
of his mind were turned to the science of Astro- 
nomy. The eclipse of the sun in August, 1560, 
was a phenomenon for which the whole of the 
learned world was looking out with intense inte- 
rest, and with feelings too deep to be uttered. 
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Young Tycho watched its arrival ; — read every- 
thing then known of its appearance and its phases, 
and when he saw the sun darkened at the very j 
moment, and to the very degree, which had been j 
predicted, he at once fell in love with so divine a i 
science, and pursued it with ever-growing enthu- 
siasm till the day of his death. 

Having finished hia curriculum at Copenhagen, 
he was sent, in February, 1563, under the care al \ 
a tutor, to study jurisprudence in Leipsic. A grand 
mistake this, surely. A mind that had begun to 
scale the heavens, and to expatiate in those bound- 
leas fields of light and revelation, was not likely | 
to give up the findings of his newly-chosen science • 
for any readings of law, however profound and ' 
important. Each day he longed for the hour which i 
should free him from his Master ; and scarcely had I 
it struck, before he was plunged in his favourite 
pursuit. With his pocket-money he bought works 
on Astronomy, which he read with avidity, and in 
secret ; — got a celestial globe, not so large as a 
common melon ; — made himself acquainted with , 
the whole sidereal system ; and while those around 
him were fast locked in sleep, there was he, night 
after night, following the stars in their journey 
through the heavens. He began to observe and to 
calculate : and finding that he difiered in his observa- 
tions and computations from those who had gone 
3 him, he conceived the design of devoting 
hia life to the construction of tables, on which, as 
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a baais, might be built up a more exact scienoe — 
a truer Astronomy. He studied arithmetic and 
geometry — without a master, too — and waa soon 
in possession of that mathematical knowledge 
which was essential to his success, and on which 
depended the fulfilling of his earlier hopes. The 
inspiration of a truly Great Man was his ; and to 
the Unseen Power which was working within, he 
gave himself up without resen-e. He felt that he 
had something to do in God's world, which no one 
had done before him, and on the doing of which, 
there might hang consequences utterly beyond the 
bounds of hunmn calculation. 

The instruments used in the time of Tycho fl 
very imperfect indeed ; and to the improTement 
of those then known, as well as to the construction 
of others, he applied his genius with an eamest- 
nesa and a perseverance but rarely equalled. With 
a wooden radius, divided in the manner adopted 
by Homelius, the Professor of Mathematics at 
Leipsic, might have been seen the young Astro- 
nomer, making his observations out of his window 
in the dead calm of night. He would rather climb 
the sky, than read law with the best tutor on earth ; 
rather, far, study the mechanism of the heavens, 
than make himself familiar with the nicest ques- 
tions of equity ; — he therefore quitted Leipsic, 
after three years' residence ; and in consequence 
of his Uncle's death, returned to Denmark, where, 
with his wooden radius, he continued his observo* 




Hons with no less succesa than dehght. The re- 
moyal of his Uncle brought him to the possession 
of a good fortune, and gave him every possible 
facility for pursuing his favourite studies. These 
studies pleased not his friends. The avenue to all 
the higher offices in the State was law, and they 
reproached him for giving up the profession. 
Astronomy, they thought, would never lead him 
to either place or power : — no faith had they 
.in its discoveries or its utterances ; — looked, it 
is very liiely, upon its facta as the merest fic- 
tion, and all its fruits as just so much chaff before , 
the wind. 

Still he persevered ; but to free himself from i 
the unfriendly influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, he quitted Denmark for Germany ; — went ' 
first to Wittemburg — then removed to RjMtock ; 
fought here a duel with a rival in Mathematics ; 
afterwards crossed the Danube, and took up bis 
abode in Augsburg. The literary and scientific 
taste of its wealthier citizens greatly pleased hi'm ; 
and with the brothers John and Paul Hainzel, he 
formed a more intimate friendship. Paul was an 
ardent lover of astronomy, and Tycho having pro- 
jected a quadrant of fourteen cubits' radius, his 
friend generously imdcrtook to have it made at 
his own expense ;— employed the first artistes in 
Augsburg in its execution ;^got it completed in 
less than a month ; — had it fixed in his own gar- 
den, about half a mile south of the city, to which 
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it was carried by the aid of some twenty men or 
more, and was protected from the weather by a 
covering made of skins. There it stood for five 
years uninjured, but in a violent storm it was 
broken to pieces. Great loss this to Tycho — great 
grief to Hainzel — men, both, who had entered 
upon its construction with that intense ardour 
which is common to the lovers of science. The 
qiiadront measured the altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies ; — to measure their distances, Tycho now; 
constructed a large sextant, with which he made 
many excellent observations ; and then devoted 
himself to the construction of a wooden globe 
about six feet in diameter. His inventive genius 
was ever at work ; and in the true spirit of s^- 
sacrificing devotodness, he gave himself up to i(a J 
inspirations and its impulses — ^its creations and its I 
promptings. I 

The trump of Fame now gave his name to the 
world, as a man of unrivalled attainments ; and 
when he returned to his native country in 1571, . 
his sovereign invited him to court; — his Mendi 
and his admirers gathered round him to extol 1 
talents and his achievements ; — a maternal uncial 
who had all along taken the liveliest interest in bii^il 
scientific character and pursuits, opened to birn hi«l 
house — fitted up part of it as an observatory, itaM 
the exclusive use of his nephew — granted him al 
spacious building for a laboratory — lavished upon I 
him every mark of affection and kindness, and I 
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laid no restraint upon him in the pursuit of Ms 
object. Better if his TJncle had not given him 
this laboratory, for Tycho in great measure forsook 
his sextants for his crucibles. This he did to in- 
crease his pecuniary resources, and to gratify a. 
desire which he had of returning to Germany, 
where ho could have the society of men of kin- 
dred views, and where artiata of first-rate talent 
were to be found in almost every city. To Ger- 
many, ho cannot return just yet : — remains under 
the hospitable roof of hia Uncle — constructs 
another sextant, still larger than his previous one 
— renews his observations in the all- illumined field 
of the heavens — awakes once more from his golden 
visions, and Alchemy gives place to Astronomy. 
On one of the dark nights in November, 1.572, our 
earnest student is on his way home from his labora- 
tory : — there is a fine, clear sky o'er head — ^just a 
night this for closer, deeper observation ; he casts 
his eye up to the starry firmament — is struck with 
some unwonted, extraordinary appearance in a 
certain constellation — is sure that he had never 
seen such a phenomenon before — distrusts the 
evidence of his own senses — true philosopher he — 
calls out the servants and the peasants — receives 
their testimony to it« being a huge star never 
before seen by them — is now satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of his own vision — hastens to his observa- 
tory — adjusts his sextant — measures its distance — 
notes its form, its magnitude, its light, its colour ; 




waits with intense solicitude for the next night, 
that he may renew his obaervationa — puts these 
observations down in writing — goes to Copenhagen, 
in the course of the ensuing spring — meets there 
with professora, ambassadors, and men of learning 
: — converses with them upon the new star — finds 
them very sceptical as to the existence of any such 
body — ^is upbraided for the inattention of the 
Danes to the science of Astronomy— takes this in 
good tamper — waits for the approach of night — 
hopes there may be a clear sky — and in the depth 
of its serenity, he fixed fii'st his own eye, and then 
their eyes, on the new and much -contested star. 
They were astonished : — he was dehghted. Pra- 
tensefl, his host, urged Tycho to pubUsh his oh- 
servations : — this he thought to be beneath his 
rank and dignity ; — ^he now refused, but aft-erwards 
compHed. His work was published in 1573. This 
singular body, with all its peculiar phenomena, had 
its place invariable in the heavens, and was seen 
for the period of sixteen months : — each month it 
differed in size and colour ; — seemed somewhat 
larger than Jupiter when nearest the earth, and 
rivalled Venus in her greatest brightness : — nor 
did any doubt remain that it belonged to the re- 
gion of the fixed stars. Well might Tycho regard 
this single discovery as more than a reward for all 
his toil and all his perseverance. 

Nature, it is said, has her freaks ; — IVfan cer- 
tainly has his. Tycho, who thought it beneath 
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hifl dignity to publish the fruit of his researches in 
the highest and the sublimefit of the sciences, 
proTed that there is no logic in love, by marrying 
a peasant girl in Jus own native village. This 
awakened the indignation of his friends, and so 
eetranged their affections, that a reconciliation 
could be effected only by royal interference. Im- 
prudent as the step might be deemed, it tarnished 
not his fame. His name had become the property 
of the learned world ; — he was courted and 
caressed by the nobles of the land ; and even his 
sovereign preferred a request for a course of lec- 
tures on the subject which so deeply and earnestly 
engaged his mind. He lectures ; — arranges his 
domestic affairs ; — sets out in the spring of 1597, 
to travel in Germany and Italy ; — visits William 
Landgrave of Hesse — a man of astronomical im- 
mgrtiJity — with whom he spends some few days 
in scientific inquiry and pursuit ; — passes through 
Frankfort on his way to Switzerland ; — takes up 
hia abode for a time at Basle ; — proceeds to Venice ; 
—returns through Germany ;— cornea to Eatisbon 
just in time to be present at the coronation of the 
Emperor Rudolph; — meets there with several 
diBtinguished literati ; and then hastens home to 
Denmark. 

This he did, in obedience to royal command. 
Frederic felt it as a severer reflection oa himself, 
that the only astronomer in hia dominions should 
be carrying on his observations in distant long- 
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doms, and adorning by lus rare diecoTeries other 
courts thiin liia own ; and so he sends to Tycho, 
requesting him to return to Denmark, promifl- 
ing to take both him and his science into his 
sovereign favour. Frederic was true to his word. 
Tycho meets the King at Copenhagen, by whom 
he is i-eceived with the utmost cordiality and kind- 
ness. Frederic gives to him a grant for life of 
the island of Huen, uot far from Sweden, and only 
fourteen miles from Copenhagen — expends some 
twenty thousand pounds in erecting and furnishing 
a splendid observatory, with a laboratoiy in which 
Tyeho might carry on hia chemical iaijuiriea ; 
gives bim a house for the accommodation of his 
family — does everything with princely munifi- 
cence, and eurroimds the philosopher with every 
demonstration of his regard. Tycho aecepts the 
royal gifts with inexpressible gratitude — takes up 
his abode in the island — expends twenty thousand 
pounds of his own property in perfecting the 
various buildings, in the construction and fitting 
up of the most splendid astronomical instruments, 
and in the erection of a magnificent tower in the 
centre of the elevated plain in which the moun- 
tain-form of the island terminates, and which he 
named TJraniburg, or " the City of the Heavens : " 
fcr one-and-twcnty long years he continues in 
this lovely spot, pursuing his researches, and 
widening the field of his observations ; — takes six 
or twelve pupils under hia roof to instruct in the 
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Rcience, and educate as assistants in his Observa- 
tory ; — keeps there an open house, and receives 
with unljoimded hospitality the philoeophcrs, the 
nobles, aiid the princes who crowd aroimd him as 
the first priest of the stars, ministering ia the 
moat gorgeous temple which had ever been conse- 
crated to science ; — impoverishes himself to enrich 
the world ; — becomes comparatively poor ; — gets 
an ajinual pension from his prince ; — is made a 
prebend, with a salary of one thousand dollars per 
annum, and works harder than ever ; — exerts the 
powers of his vigorous mind without intermission; 
— extends his reputation ; — draws the eyes of all 
Europe to himself ; and ere he has numbered thirty 
years, be is regarded as the first astronomer of his 
age. 

The labours of Tycho had ahed glory over his 
country, and his country ought to have been proud 
of the Man. He had many ardent friends, but 
his enemies were not few : — " it was everywhere 
felt that Denmark had elevated herself among the 
nations of Europe, by her liberality to Tj'cho ; 
and the peaceful glory which he had in return 
conferred upon his country, was not such as to 
dissatiaty even rival nations. In the conquests of 
science, no widow's or orphan's tears are shed, no 
captives are dragged from their homes, and no 
devoted victims are yoked to the chariot -wheels of 
the triumphant philosopher. The newly -acquired 
domains of knowledge belong to all nations ; and 
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Denmark had now earned the gratitntle of Europe 
by the siicceeB of her contingent, and by the mag- 
nitude of her conquests." But Denmark was not 
true to herself. Frederic died in the 1 
of April, 1588 ; his son and successor was a c 
who had not yet reached his toens ; — the j 
by whom he was surrounded made eTer5' effort ti 
depreciate Tycho and his labours in the eyes <: 
the youthful prince, while "every new visit 1 
Uraniburg, or the City of the Heavens, by a foreign I 
prince, supplied fresh fuel to the rancour whichil 
had long been emouldering in their breasts." 
Tycho had his fears — no unfounded fears were 
they — and lost no opportunity of expressing them 
in his correspondence with hia friends. In the 
year 1591, when Christian the Fourth had reached 
hia fourteenth year, he expresses his desire to 
visit TJranibuTg — seta out with a large party of hia 




senators and nobles — reaohes the island 



very I 



quickly — examines the various instruments in I 
the Observatories and the Laboratory — enteral 
into lengthened conversation with TN'cho — patsa 
a variety of questions to him on mechanics and 1 
mathematics — expresses hie royal pleasure — gives I 
him a gold chain with his own pictiire, and the 1 
assurance of his sovereign attachment and pro- I 
tectiou. His enemies become more active than I 
ever — they poison the mind of the sovereign — ^the I 
studies of Tycho are rather tolerated than encour- 
aged by the Danish coui't — many of the nobles | 
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grudge the magjiificent eatablishiaeiit wkich he 
possesses in the island of Huen, as well as the 
liberal pension which he draws from the treasury : 
a committee is appointed to inquire into the 
nature and utility of his atudies— men ignorant of 
astronomy are they — ignorant of all true science — 
they report hia labours to be not only uBcless but 
noxious ; — the Court withdraws its favour ; — ^his 
pension is taken from him ;— -his estate in Norway 
13 no longer his, and he is stripped even of his 
canonry ; — can no longer bear the expenses of hia 
establishment ; — resolves to transfer his instrument* 
from Huen to some other place; — continues hia 
observations till the spring of 1597, when he 
removes to Copenhagen, where he meeta with 
sympathy and with friends. 

Believing that " every soil is the country of a 
Great Man, and that wherever he went, the blue 
sky would still be over his head," Tycho resolves 
to remain no longer in his ungrateful countrj' — 
carries away from Huen cverj-thing that was 
moveable — packs up his instnmiente, his crucibles, 
and his books — hires a ship to convey them to 
some foreign land — embarks with his fanuly and 
hia freight — crosses the Baltic, and arrives at 
Rostock, where the most illustrious subject of the 
Danish dominions, and the most renowned of 
scientific men, finds himself an exile — a wanderer 
without home or hearth ; — here ho meets with 
congeniid spirits and early associates — receives a 
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kind and generons invitation ironi Count Henry 
Hantzan, and accepts the hoBpitality of the Caatle of 
Wandesberg — leaves there his wife and daughter, 
to appear at the conrt of the Emperor Eudolph, 
whither he had been summoued, and whore he 
was to be received in a manner corresponding 
with his great merits — reaches Wittemburg, where 
he learns that the plague had broken out at 
Prague — defers his journey into Bohemia, tril the 
pestilence had disappeared — finds there a splendid 
manaion ready for his reception — is honoured with 
every mark of royal favour — is promised a yearly 
stipend of three thousand crowns, with an estate 
to be settled upon him and his heirs — ts provided 
vfith a town residence, and is freo to choose any 
castle, near or remote, as the site of his observatory 
— ^is supplied with everything which could con- 
tribute to his happiness or his success — ^is so 
overpowered by a sense of the favours bestowed 
upon him, as to summon the stars to speak for him 
and utter the gratitude of his heart. In Prague, 
with the Castle of Benach aa his country rosideaoe, 
he resumes hia studies — ^has serious thoughts of 
establishing a school of Astronomy — sends for 
Kepler and others to act as hia assistants — writes 
to Kepler thus : — " Come not as a stranger, but 
as a very welcome friend ; come and share in my 
obBor\-ationa with such insti'uments as I have with 
me, and as a dearly beloved associate." He gets 
Is^GT a^^Kiinted Imperitil Mathematician — sends 
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fop all hia instruments — continues liis observationa 
on the heavenly bodies, and but for the remem- 
brance of the past, hia happiness would have been 
complete, A sense of the injustice which had 
been done bim — of the wrong which he had 
suffered — of the loss which he bad suatained, and 
of the dishonour which bad been shown to science 
in bis own person, so preyed upon his mind as 
severely to affect bis health. He thought of him- 
self as an exile — a stranger in a strange land — 
and it was crushing to his mighty, noble spirit. 
"Misfortune was unable to subdue that love of 
country which was one of the moat powerful of 
his affections ; and though its ingi'atitude might 
have broken the chain which bound biin to the 
land of his nativity, it aeema only to have riveted 
its links, and added to their number. His imagi- 
nation, thus influenced, acquired an imdue pre-' 
dominance over his judgment. He viewed the 
most trifling occurrencea aa supernatural indica- 
tions ; and in those azure moments when the 
clouds broke from his mind, and when he displayed 
his usual wit and pleasantry, he frequently turned 
his conversation to the subject of his latter end." 
Nor was the hour of separation very far off. He 
was suddenly seized with a disease which, in the 
space of a few short days, brought bim down to 
the grave, ere he had completed the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. A man of deep and earnest piety was 
he ; and in calm resignation and Christian hope, 
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he gave up hia spirit inhj the hands of 
Saviour ; — passed from the lower floor of theee 
outward and visible heavens, to the higher floor of 
that temple which is ever radiant, and ever filled 
with the glory of Him who iaya his essence on 
infinitude, and fills immenBity with his presence, 
and where he now enjoys communion with all 
holy and perfected intelligences. While the 
heavens continue to revolve — to Tycho Brahe will 
belong the name and the honour of the firat 
practical astronomer ; — a name written in the 
stars ; — a glory purer and more I 
the light of many aims. 



While the world of infinite light and harmoni 
was opening upon his view, Tycho Brahe 
versed freely with Kepler on some of the 
foundeat facts in astronomy, and solemnly charged 
his disciples to persevere in their studies and their 
labours. Having laid the foimdation of our modem 
astronomy in the extent and the accuracy of his 
observations, he waa supremely anxious that thia, 
the sublimest of all the sciences, should miffer 
nothing from hia removal. He felt that he was 
standing only on the confine of a field milimited 
and illimitable— all highly illumined — worthy of 
the most exalted genius, and the most imwoaried 
effort, and in which labour would be rewarded 
with a crown of stars, Kepler entered upon it ; 
and though he was not the man of observation. 
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yet from the facta laid down by Tycho and others, 
he evolved those laws of the planetary Bystcm 
which have immortalized his name, and have 
served as a guide to others in their inquiries into 
the truths of science. 

John KEPLERwaabomonDeccmberlZlst, 1571, 
in the imperial city of Weil, in the duchy of Wur- 
temberg : — his parents ofnoblebut decayed families 
both, and in circumstancea very reduced. At the 
fender age of five, young Kepler was committed 
to the care of his grandfather at Leinbui'g, who 
sent bi'ni to school ; but his education was greatly 
hindered by repeated attacks of illness, in which 
hia life was more than once despaired of. In hia 
fif^nth year, he was admitted iuto the monastic 
establishment of Maulbroun, which was maintained 
at the expense of the duke of Wurtemberg, as a 
preparatory school for the University of Tubingen. 
Here and at Tubingen, in the midst of personal 
affliction and suffering — harassed and distressed by 
the feuds and the divisions which were taking 
place in hia father's house — surrounded by diffi- 
culties perplexing and crushing in their character, 
he pursued his studies with great ardour and 
succesa — took hia Master's degree with honours, 
and while a comparative youth, was deemed 
worthy of being taken into the circle of learned 
and scientific men. As soon as he was of an age 
to feel the charms of philosophy, he embraced 
every part of it with intenae desire, without show- 
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ing any stronger love of Astronomy : — capacity 
enough ho had for it — well-grounded was he in 
figures, riumbers, and proportions, and so had 
learned without difficulty the geometrical and 
astronomical theorems of the school ; but for no 
one branch of science had he got any predilection — 
any passion. That he ever became an astronomer, 
was owing to the Duko of Wurtemberg. WMle 
some of hia companions shiimk from the appoint- 
ments which were offered them by their £«yal 
Patron, young Kepler resolved to go whithersoever 
he might bo sent, and to accept whatever might 
be bestowed upon him. Now it so happened, that 
just as ho was finishing his academic course at 
Tubingen, the astronomical chair at Gratz became 
vacant, and was offered to Kepler : — its acceptance 
was forced upon him by his Tutors. He thought 
lightly of the offer, and had but Uttle informatii 
on this branch of philosophy ; — entered upon it 
possession of more talent than knowledge, and im 
without protesting that he was fi-ee to vacate the' 
Chair for some more brilliant vocation. " Happy 
is genius, when it lights on a profession entirely 
consonant to its powers, where the objects succes- 
sively presented to it are so exactly suited to i1 
nature, that it clings to them as the loadstone tqij 
ita kindred metal among piles of foreign ores.^ 
Nothing could have been more congenial to thoj 
very mental constitution of Koplor, than the stud^ 
of asti'onomy — a science where the most capaciooaj 
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understanding may find scope in unison iritJi the 
most fervid imagination." 

Kepler was a maa of hypottesea ; but a man 
who, to the greatest rashness in the formation of 
his system, added the most remarkable candour. 
In him there was a sincere, uncompromising love 
of truth ; and for the sake of truth, he was pre- 
pared to give up any one of hia own most cherished 
theories. " Scheme after scheme, resting origin- 
ally upon little beyond hia own glowing imagina- 
tion, but examined and endeared by the ceaseless 
labour of years, was unhesitatingly sacrificed, as 
soon as its iuBufficiency became indisputable, to 
make room for others ;" and yet these others, it 
may be, as Uttle deserving of support. AVTiile at 
Tubingen, he became familiar, through the teach- 
ings of Mastlin, with the work of Copernicus ; 
defended hia proportions in the physical dispu- 
tations carried on among the students ; and wrote 
an essay on the motion of the sun, moon, and stars, 
in which he maintained that it is caused by the 
rotation of the earth. This appointment to the 
Chair at Gratz conducted birn still farther along 
this path of sublime inquiry : — ^here he applied 
the whole bent and energy of his mind to the 
subject of Astronomy ; — tried to deti^rmine the 
Dimibcr, the size, and the motion of the orbits, 
snd to resolve the question, why the causes of 
things are what they are, and not otherwise. He 
was " in the condition of one on whom the Fates 
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had fixed the task of rolling a huge etone up some 
rugged mountain-side, to its destined level, within 
a few feet of the snminit. He toils on manfiilly, 
heaving and struggling, day and night, in storm 
and in darkness, never quitting his hold, leet he 
may lose what he has gained- If the ascent be 
too steep and rocky, he diverges to the right, then 
to the left, winding his hea^y way zigzag up the 
mountain-side. Tears glide by, he grows grey in 
his toil, but he never falters ; onward and upward 
he still heaves the heavy weight ; his goal is in 
sight ; he renews hia efforts ; the last struggle is 
over ; he has finished his task, the goal is won ! " 

The publication of his Cosmographical Disserta- 
tions in 1596, led to a correspondence with Tycho 
Brahe, who recommended him "to lay a solid 
foundation for his views by actual observation, and, 
then by ascending from these, to strive to reach 
the cause of things." Had Tycho been a man of 
less noble nature, he would have treated the wild 
speculations of Kepler with indifference or con- 
tempt ; but he saw in hia very extravaganciea the 
indications of true genius, and beneath the fantastic 
garb which he assumed, the lineaments of a great 
astronomer. Brahe invited him to Prague, whither 
he went in 1600, and was received with open arms 
by the first Astronomer of his age ; was employed 
as an assistant in his Observatory ; had the un- 
restricted use of his splendid instruments, and wa* 
made acquainted with all his discoveries. After a 
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little time, suspicion arcae in the mind of Kepler 
ea to the sincerity of his friend ; — he doomed him 
less liberal than he ought to hare been — charged 
him with withholding some of his most important 
obaervationa, and addressed to the Noble Dane a 
letter full of insidt and reproach. Tycho replied 
in a spirit which subdued the proud, ungrateful 
heart of Eepler, and drew from bim the most 
humbling confession. His apology is expressive 
of all the better feelings of his nature ; — " Moat 
noble Tycho ! — how shall I enimierate, or rightly 
eatimate, your benefits conferred on me ! Por two 
months you have liberally and gratuitously main- 
tained me, and my whole family ; you have provided 
for all my wishes ; you have done me every possible 
kindness ; you have communicated to me every- 
thing you hold most dear ; no one, by word or 
deed, has intentionally injured me in anything ; 
in short, not to your own children, your wife, or 
yourself, have you shown more indulgence than to 
me. This being so, as I am anxious to put upon 
record, I cannot reflect, without consternation, 
that I should have been eo given up by God to my 
own intemperance, as to shut my eyes on all these 
benefits ; that, instead of modest and respectful 
gratitude, I should indulge for throe weeks in 
continual moroseness towards your faniilj', and 
in headlong passion and the utmost insolence 
towards yourself, who possess so many claims on 
my veneration, from your noble family, your ex- 
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traordinary learning, and distin^islied reputation, 
Whatever I have eaid or written against the 
' person, the fame, the honour, and the learning of 
your Excellency ; or, whatever, in any other way, 
I have injuriously spoken or written, as, td my 
grief, I have spoken and written many things, 
and more than I can remember ; all and every thingi 
recant, and freely and honestly declare and profess 
to be groundless, false, and incapable of proof." 
Tycho asked no more: — he introduced Kepler 
to the Emperor, who, in 1601, conferred upon bim 
the honour of Imperial Mathematician, on the 
condition that he would assist Tycho in his calcu- 
lations ; and these two astronomers now undertook 
to compute a new set of tables, which were to be 
named Rudolphim in honour of their Royal Master. 
Tyeho died shortly after ; and Kepler, who was 
only thirty years of age, was appointed principal 
Mathematician to the Emperor. His stipend, though 
liberal, was not equal to his requirements, from the 
fact of its being always in arrears, as also &om 
his being involved in pecuniary embarrassment. 
So he demeaned himself to encourage astrology, 
and practised the art of casting nativities, to eke 
out his not scanty and yet inadequate income. 
Like a man, he i'aced hia difficulties ; and in spite 
of them, continued his favourite pursuits. His 
soul was on fire, and nothing could put out the 
flame. He turned his thoughts to the subject of 
refraction and vision. In the former, all his efforts 
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&iled ; but in the latter, he effected much ; and 
hifl optical labours alono would have won for liim 
the homage of all nations. He described the eye 
as similar in its structure to the camera- obscnra — 
discovered that the image of all external objects is 
painted in an inverted position on the retina — 
explained the cause of long and short sighted 
vision, and showed how the convex and the con- 
cave lenses are adapted to these different conditions 
of sight — observed the power there is of accommo- 
dating the eye to different distances — invent-ed the 
astronomical telescope, and made known the im- 
portant fact that spherical surfaces are not capable 
of conveying rays to a single focus. In labours 
he was more abundant, and rich and ripe were 
the fruits which he gathered. 

The first planet which occupied the particular 
attention of our astronomer was Mars, the inquiry 
into whose motions began as early as the year 
1601, when he went t-o be the assistant of Tycho 
at Prague, and which ultimately conducted him 
to the discovery of those great principles which, 
are known as Kepler's Laws. These laws are 
three: — 

That the revolution or motion of all the planets 
is in elliptic orbits : — 

That the line which joins the planets to the 
Sun, as these planets ai'e carried round in their 
elliptic orbits, describes equal areas in equal 
time: — 
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That the mean diytances of the planets corre- 
spond with the periods of their revolution about 

the Sun. 

On the discovery of the last of these principles, 
the joy — the rapture of Kepler's soul waa un- 
bounded, and thufl he writes ; — " What I pro- 
phesied two -and -twenty years ago, aa soon as I 
discovered the live solids among the heavenly 
orbits — what I firmly believed long before I had 
Been Ptolemy's Harmonics — ^what I had promised 
my friends in the title of this hook, which I named 
before I waa sure of my discovery — what sixteen 
years ago, I urged as a tiling to be sought — that 
for which I joined Tycho Brahe, for which I settled 
in Prague, for which 1 have devoted the best part 
of my life to astronomical contemplations, at 
length I have brought to light, and have reoog- 
nised its truth beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Great as is the absolute nature of Har- 
monics with all its details, it is all found among 
the celestial motions ; not indeed in the manner 
which I imagined, but in another very different, 
and yet most peifect and excellent. It is now 
eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of 
light, three months since the dawn, very few days 
since the unveiled sun, most admirable to gaze ori, 
burst out upon me. Nothing holds me ; I will 
indulge in my sacred fury ; I will triumph over 
mankind, by the honest confession that I have 
stolen the golden vases of the Egyptians, to build 
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Up a tabernacle for my God far away from the con- 
finea of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice ; if you 
are angry, I can bear it ; the die is cast, the book 
is WTitteu ; to be read either now or by posterity, 
I care not which ; it may well wait a century for 
a reader, as God has waited six thousand years for 
an observer." 

Just as the sun may be eclipsed in his bright- 
ness, poor Eepler had his seasons of deeper dark- 
ness. Domestic afftiction and bereavement were 
his to a most painful extent. Very full, and very 
bitter, was the cup which was put into his hand ; 
but he drank it in the spirit of Christian and 
child-like resignation. His trials confirmed hi» 
faith in the sublime verities of Divine Bevelation, 
and strengthened his hopes for iramortaHty. He 
looked to a world beyond the stars — higher and 
brighter than these material heavens — where 
humanity, in its perfected condition, will enter on 
wider inquiries, arrive at still gi'ander results, and 
rest for ever in the absolute Truth. In addition 
to his many other trials, the fact that his labours 
were depreciated — condemned — that the priest- 
hood combined to brand him with the pubUc 
stigma of heresy — ^that his Epitome of the Coper- 
nican Astronomy, which in fact was a kind of 
summary of his own astronomical riews, was 
placed by Rome in the list of her prohibited 
works — that though invited to England by the 
British Ambassador in the name of the Sovereign, 
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he could place no confidence in princes or In their 
royal promises — ^that the States of Styria liad 
ordered some of his Kalendors to be publicly 
burned — that Lia library was sealed up by the 
Jesuits, during those wars of the Reformation, in 
which Germany took so conspicuous a part — that 
his personal safety rested solely on hia professional 
relation to the Emperor — that the three Imperial 
Men whose reigns he adorned withheld from hi'm 
his stipulated pension, and left him unaided to 
struggle with the uncounted ills of life — that even 
the Protestant Clergy of his own coimtry had 
entered the lists of his detractors and persecutors 
— that while the Grand Duke of Tuscany sent hi'm 
a gold chain in appreciation of his great services 
in the cause of Science, he should yet be com- 
pelled to accept the invitation of Albert Wallen- 
stein, Duke of Fnedland, and take up his abode 
at Sagan in SHesia — ^that even here he found him- 
self still embarrassed, and still the subject of the 
most corroding anxiety, was too much for him. 
Add to aU this, the pecuniary difficulties which 
lay like a mill-stone upon his inner man. In. the 
claims of hia family, with the crushing influence 
of poverty weighing upon his spirit — in the fact 
of his being all but abandoned by the Emperor, 
and left to starve — in the contrast between his 
Borvices and his circumstances — we have enough, 
more than enough, to break his great manly heart. 
The arrears due to him from the Emperor amounted 
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to no less a sum tiian twenty-four thousand florins, 
and necessity compelled him to apply personally 
for the payment. He set out for Ratisbon, in 
1630 — in the sixtieth year of his age — preferred 
his claim with all respect, but without euccess ; 
felt Texed and chagrined in the extreme, and re- 
turned with a mind distracted and torn. The 
mortification of which he was the subject, and the 
fatigue to which he was exposed during so long a 
journey on horseback, brought on a fever, with 
such a condition of the brain as baffled aU medical 
skill ; and on the fifth of November, 1630, this 
first of Christian Philosophers left this earthly 
sphere, for one of unclouded light and of endless 
life. 

It was Kepler, who converted Astronomy iuto a 
demonstrative science ; — it was Kepler, who con- 
sulted the Oracle of Nature, till she revealed those 
mighty laws which are inseparable from her har- 
mony and glory — her verj' continuance and exist- 
ence ; — it was Kepler, who set up that ladder from 
earth to heaven, by which his followers have scaled 
those glorious heights ; — it was Kepler, who, in 
every question involved in his researches, took the 
side which seemed to him most consonant n*ith the 
Word of God ; — ^it was Kepler, who alone uttered 
these words — worthy of memory by every one — 
"the day will soon break, when pious simplicity 
will be ashamed of its blind superstition, when 
men will recognise trath in the Book of Nature 
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aa well as in the Holy Scriptures, and rejoice in 
the two Revelations ; ' ' — it waa Kepler, who, at the 
Tcry moment when he was flushed and full of joy 
because of his grand discoveries, was seen bending 
like a little child at the Throne of the Infinite 
Light, and thus giving utterance to his deeper 
feelings r — " I give Thee thanka. Lord and Creator, 
that Thouhast given me joy through Thy creation; 
for I have been ravished with the work of Thy 
hands. I have revealed unto mankind the gloi 
of Thy works, as far as my limited spirit couldl 
conceive their infinitude. Should I have brougl 
forward anything that is unworthy of Thee, 
should I have Bought my own fame, be gracioush 
pleased to forgive me." Happy, noble Spirit 
clothed with Hght, and peifected ! — thou hast 
passed into a world ui which all the secrets of 
Nature, and the still more profound mysteries of 
Revelation, will be unveiled and illumined — com- 
prehended and understood ; and where the pro- 
gress in discovery and in knowledge will be un- 
interrupted and everlasting. 



iti^H 



At the moment when Kepler was throwing mor- \ 
taHty o£F, and heaven was opening to receive him i 
into the circle of the perfected and the blessed, a 
cloud, heavily charged with the elements of dark- 
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ness and of stonn, was riaing over Galileo ; — a 
cloud which continued to enlarge and spread 
itself, and to become more portentous every hour. 
The Man who had been the first to eongratuhite 
hi'm on hiB splendid discoveries, and to enter into 
them with his characteristic enthusiasm, was no 
longer an inhabitant of this lower world. There 
were (ew who sympathised with him in his labours 
or his sacrifices ; wliQe those who professed to bo 
the Mends and the lovers of Truth, were the very 
first in their efforts to put out the sparks which 
had been kiudled by the inspiration of a loftier 
genius. Instead of looking upon Nature and 
E«velation as for ever united and wedded, they 
wonld have divorced the one from the other ; and 
forgetting that the God who speaks in Nature, is 
one and the same with the God who speaks in 
Kevelation, they would have made the one contra- 
dict the other, and so would have created an an- 
tagonism which must have been fatal to the free- 
dom of thought, the progress of science, and the 
claims of truth, and which must have estranged 
the minds of thousands from the higher teachings 
of the Book of Life. Galileo was a believer in 
Revelation, and to ita holy and authoritative utter- 
ances he bowed with the simplicity of a little 
child ; but he could not sacrifice Nature even to 
the Bible ; nor was he called to do any such un- 
reasonable thing, except by an ignorant and self- 
sufficient priesthood : — "I am inclined to believe 
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that tte intontion of the Sacred Scripturea is to 
give to mankind the information neceasaiy for 
their salvation, and which, surpassing all human 
knowledge, can by no other means be accredited 
than by tho mouth of the Iloly Spirit. But I do 
not hold it necessary to believe, that the same God 
who has endowed us with senses, with speech, and 
with intellect, intended that we should neglect the 
use of these, and seek by other means for know- 
ledge which they arc sufficient to procure ua; 
especially in a science like astronomy, of which so 
Uttle notice ia token in the Scriptures, that none 
of the planets, except the Sun and Moon, and, 
once or twice only, Venus — imder the name of 
Lucifer — arc so much aa named there. 
therefore, being granted, methinks that in 
discussion of natural problems we ought not 
begin at the authority of texts of Scripture, but 
sensible experiments and necessary demonstrations : 
for, from the Divine Word, the Sacred Scripture 
and Nature did both alike proceed ; and I conceivo' 
that, concerning natural effects, that which eitJi) 
sensible experience sets before our eyes, or neci 
demonstrations do prove unto u-t, ought not U] 
any account to be called into question, mucli It 
condemned, upon the testimony of Scriptural text^ 
which may, under their words, couch senses seem- 
ingly contrary thereto." Enlightened and rational 
sentiments these ! — yet the Ecclesiastical Power 
came down with such crushing effect upon 
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author, as to make him either lie in the face of 
God's bright and revealing heavens, or die a 
martyr to science. Which — we shall see. 

Of a noble and ancient Florentine family, re- 
siding ia Pisa, was Galileo bom, February 5th, 
1564, and gave early indications of an active and 
superior mind. Hia father not being a man of 
wealth, his education was not liberal; but what 
was denied him in schools, be made up by closer, 
personal application. He made considerable at- 
tainments in classical knowledge, and in general 
literature ; — ^inherited his father's talent for music, 
and was passionately fond of painting. At the 
age of nineteen, he was sent to the University of 
Pisa, with a view to the study of medicine : — to the 
dogmas of the Aristotelian system, then universally 
taught, he could not listen, and felt himself des- 
tined to become the founder of a new school of 
rational and experimental philosophy. He became 
obnoxious to his professors, and the rancour with 
which they assailed him, reveals to us the loftiness 
of the ground on which he stood. 

The vibrations of a lamp, swinging from the 
roof of the Cathedral, led him to the invention of 
the pendulum. In his twenty-fifth year, he was 
appointed Lecturer on Mathematics at Pisa; but 
such was the hostility shown to him and his 
opinions, that he was glad to accept the Mathe- 
matical chair in the University of Padua, and 
removed thither in 1592 ; — ^had lost hia father in 
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the previous year, and as the eldest son, felt it to 
be a sacred obligation to undertake the support of 
the family ; — had but a small stipend, and added 
to his income by private tuition. Though much 
of his time was thua tilled up, his inventive genius 
was hard at work, and more than one scientific 
composition did he give to the world. His manu- 
Bcripts, designed lor private circulation among 
his friends and pupUs, fell into the hands of those 
who were mean enough and base enough to claim 
and publish as their own the discoveries and the 
inventions which were there set down. Though a 
convert to the doctrines of Coperaicua, he so far 
yielded to the popular belief and prejudice, as to 
teach the Ptolemaic system. Even his fellow- 
professors at Padua, would not accept the testimony 
of their own senses, and refused to inquire into 
tbe phenomena of Nature. We think we see the 
amile playing on the face of Galileo, as he wrote 
&om his University to his friend Kepler : — " Oh, 
my dear Kepler ! — how I wish that we could have 
one hearty laugh together. Here, at Padua, is 
the principal professor of philosophy, whom I have 
repeatedly and urgently requested to look at the 
moon and planets through my glass, which he 
pertinaciously refuses to do. Wby are you not 
here ? What shouts of laughter we should have 
at this glorious folly; and to hear the Professor of 
Philosophy at Pisa, labouring before the Grand 
Duke, with logical arguments, as if with magical 
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iaoantations to ctarm the new planets out of the 
sky." To that glorious field of hght, the eye of 
every astronomer was drawn in 1604, by the 
appearance of a new star ; and to Galileo this was 
an abject of intense interest ; — he made it the 
subject of three lectures — refuted the idea that it 
was a meteor, and placed it, like all the fixed ^tars, 
far beyond the bounds of our own system : — the 
subject attracted ever-increasing numbers to his 
lecture-room, whence he had to withdraw into the 
School of Medicine, and finally into the open air. 
TTi'ji name and his reputation now were known all 
Europe overj; and the Infinite Wisdom released 
him from his professional toils, and gave him every 
possible facility for the prosecution of those studies 
to which ho was so heartily doi-oted, through 
Cosmo — the Grand Duke of Tuscany — inviting 
him to Pisa, and promising him the most ample 
means for his support. "While this Kttle busineas 'J 
was being negotiated, Galileo went to visit a friend | 
at Venice, where he heard of an optical instrument 
which possessed the singular property of bringing 
distant objects near ; — ^he returned to Padua, and 
appUed his mind to the philosophy of this grand 
phenomenon — found in the doctrine of refraction 
the principle which he sought — procured a leaden 
tube, and placing a convex glass in one end, and 
a concave glass in the other end of it, and applj'ing 
his eye to the latter, ho realized the idea. The 
instrument excited the most intense interest, even 
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in Venice, whither he carried it, and showed it to 
crowds of citizDUB, and then presented it to the 
Senate. Though the invention of the Astrono- 
mical Telescope is not due to our philosopher, 
yet no man made a hetter use of it. He went on 
constructing instruments of still higher power, 
and first turned his attention to the moon, with 
her mottled and in'egular disc ; then to the snn, witt ' 
his darker spots ; then to Venus, with her phases 
and her brightness ; then to Jupiter, with his ex- 
panded orb, and his attendant bodies. A world 
of wonders burst upon hia enraptured sight. He 
found that the planets appeared with round 
globidar discs, while the fixed stars resembled bo 
many lucid points of fire ; — ^that stars of all magni- 
tudes presented the same appeanmce ; — that the 
nebulai were in fact clusters of stars invisible to 
the naked eye, and that the Milky "Way owed its 
whiteness to that multitude of minute stars with 
which it is crowded, and which his Telescope 
could not resolve. In the planet Jupif«r he dis- 
covered, by the aid of a stiU higher power, four 
secondary planela, moving round him as round 
a central orb, iu the same way as the planets move 
around the aun. The truth of the Copernican 
System was now placed beyond dispute: — the 
enemies of that doctrine became still more inveter- 
ate in their opposition to Galileo ; — rather than 
accept his discoveries, they had the folly to deny the 
exsitence of the four satellites ; — ^they wrote against 
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tlie facta of the case, that they had examined the 
heavens tlirough Galileo's own glass, and could 
find no such bodies; — that what the Astronomer 
called satellites were only reflected rays; — that 
Galileo was thirsting for gold and for fame ; and 
they professed their willingness to die in defence 
of the old faith. Noble martyrs these ! — Shaving 
at one and the same moment denied the testimony ^ 
of their senses, and thrown philosophy to the > 
wind. There can be no true greatness without 
corresponding sacrifice ; and Gahlco was not the i 
man to dream of inglorious ease. " lie had noW ' 
attained the highest objects of earthly ambition, i 
His discoTeries had placed b'T at the head of 
the great men of the age. He possessed a profes- 
sional income far beyond his wants, and even beyond 
his anticipations ; and what ia atUl dearer to a phi- 
losopher, he enjoyed the most perfect leisure for 
carrjring on and completing his discoveries. The 
opposition which these discoveries encountered, was i 
to him more a subject of triiimph than of sorrow. 
Prejudice and ignorance were his only enemies ; and, 
if they succeeded for a while in harassing him on 
hia march, it was only to conduct liim to fresh 
achievements." He believed in Truth, and knew 
that it would ultimately triumph t — ^he took up hia 
residence at Plorcnce, as Philosopher and First 
Mathematician to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
hither the spirit of persecution followed him; 
his friends objected to hia leaving Padua, and 
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refused to coimnunicate with hJm, while his i 
mies affected to say that the satellites of Jupiti 
had been discovered at an earlier date. 

He went to Rome, where Princes, Cardinals, 
and Prelates offered him the profoimdeet homage. 
Thither he carried his beat Telescope, and there 
carried on his observations ; — gave increased at- 
tention to the spots on the disc of the Sun, Mid 
established the fact of their existence ; — published 
his discoveries, and stood out as thokingliest spirit 
of his age. His views soon afterwards brought 
bini into open collision with the Church. On his 
return from Rome, a wooden-headed Friar, of the 
Dominican Order, made a personal attack upon 
him from the pulpit. Taking for his text the 
words — " Ye men of Galilee, why stand yc look- 
ing up into heaven?" — he denounced the Astro- 
nomer and his followers in the strongest terms, 
and turned his discoveries into ridicule. Galileo 
hastened again to the Italian capital, to confront 
his enemies ; exposed the shallowness — the utter 
emptiness of the arguments by which they sought 
to overwhelm him, and laughed his foes to soom. 
They appealed to the Inquisition ; and in February, 
1615, the Inquisition having met and examined 
the charges preferred against bim, decreed that 
Galileo should cither renounce bis obnoxious doc- 
trines, and pledge himself never more to teach, 
defend, or publish them, or bo at once thrown into 
prison. In the presence of Cardinal Bellarmine, 
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OUT Astronomer renounced his opinions as heretical, 
and 90 was set free. Strange — unacconntable con- 
cession this, on the part of Galileo ! In the fol- 
lowing j-ear he had an audience of the Pope, by 
whom he was moat graciously received, and from 
whom ho had the assurance of protection and 
favour so long as he filled the Papal Chair. In 
professing to abandon the eternal truths of science, 
Galileo took a false stop : — he knew it : — what wae 
he to do ? He still believed, and he must speak: 
■even in Eomo he avowed his original opinions, 
and left his enemies without the shadow of an. 
argument. The elevation of his personal friend. 
Cardinal Maffeo Barberini to the Pontifical Throne 
in 1623, as Urban vm, was hailed as some- 
thing auspicious ; and though he had not boon 
able to travel for years, Galileo was persuaded 
to take a journey to Rome, to congratulate 
the Cardinal on bis elevation. His reception far 
exceeded his expectations : — the Pope loaded bi'm 
with presents, promised him a pension for his 
eon, and wrote to Ferdinand of Tuscany in 
his favour. Though Urban was one of the few 
Cardinals who had opposed the Inquisitorial De- 
cree of 1C16, yet Galileo could not forget that 
decree ; and notwithstanding the noble and gene- 
rous reception which he met with at the hands of 
the new Pontiff, very deep, though secret and 
concealed, was his hostility to the Ecclesiastical 
Power. Had he been more prudent, and less vio- 
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lent, lio might have gained upon the Chureh, 
continued to enjoy the favour of its visible earthly 
Head. But no. In 1632, he managed by a little 
clever manceuvring to publish his Dialogues, in 
which he demonstrated the truth of the Coper- 
nican system : — its doetrines were eagerly received, 
and widely disseminated ; and the Church felt that a 
severe blow had been thus struck at her aupremaey. 
Urban had no choice left him as to his line of 
action. The Father was deeply incensed against 
the Astronomer, and Galileo was summoned to 
appear before the Inquisition at Eome, to answer 
in person the charges now preferred against him. 
Advanced in years, infirm in health, and exhausted 
with fatigue, our Philosopher arrived at Rome, 
Tebruary 14th, 1633, and in manly dignity awaited 
the hour of trial. The Inquisition having finished 
their examination — some say, not without the use 
of the torture and the rack — Galileo was allowed 
a certain time to prepare his defence. His con- 
fessions, expositions, and excuses, and the general 
merits of the case are all duly weighed, and the 
twenty-second day of June is appointed for judg- 
ment. Clothed in the sackcloth of a repentant 
criminal, he was conducted to the Convent of 
Minerva, where his judges — ^including Cardinals 
and Prelates — ^were assembled, by whom the vene- 
rable Sage was solemnly colled iipon to renounce 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, the very 
opinions to the forming and the strengthening a£ 
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wtich he had consecrated his whole life ; while he 
himself was condemned to the prison of the In- 
quisition during its pleasure. Had the heavens 
veiled their face at such a iiionie]it, and the sun 
withheld his light, it would not have been strange- 
There, on bended knee, and with his hand on the 
Holy Glospels, he is forced, cm the penalty of death, 
to maie the following abjuration : — 

" I, Galileo Galilei, son of the late Tincenzo 
Galilei, of Florence, aged seventy years, being 
brought personally to judgment, and kneeling 
before you. Most Eminent and Most Reverend 
Lords Cardinals, General Inquisitors of the Uni- 
versal Christian Republic against heretical de- 
pravity, having before my eyes the Holy Gospels, 
which I touch with my own hands, swear, that I 
have always believed, and, with the help of God, 
will in future believe, every article which the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Chiu'ch of Rome 
holds, teaches and preaches. But, because I had 
been enjoined, by this Holy Office, altogether to 
abandon the false opinion which maintains that 
the sun is the centre and immoveable, and forbid- 
den to hold, defend, or teach, the said false doctrine, 
in any manner; and after it had been signified 
to me that the said doctrine is repugnant to the 
Holy Scripture, I have written and printed a book, 
in which I treat of the same doctrine now con- 
demned, and adduce reasons with great force in 
support of the same, without giving any solution. 
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and therefore have been judged grievously 
pected of heresy ; that is to say, that I held £md 
believed that the sun is the centre of the world 
and immoveable, and that the earth ie not the 
centre and moveable ; willing, thcroibre, to re- 
move from the minds of your Eminences, and 
of every CathoUo Christian, this vehement sus- 
picion rightfully entertained towards me, wifli 
a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 
curse, and detest, the said errors and here- 
sies, and generally every other error and sect 
contrary to the said Holy Church ; and I swear, 
that I will never more in future say or aeseit 
anything, verbally or in writing, which may give 
rise to a similar suspicion of me ; but if I ehall 
know any heretic, or any one suspected of hereey, 
that I will denounce him to this Holy Office, or 
to the Inqmsitor and Ordinary of the ph 
which I may be. I swear, moreover, and proi 
that I will f ulfil and obser^-e fully, all the penan( 
which have been or shall be laid on me by 
Holy Office. But if it shall happen that I viola! 
any of my said promises, oaths and protestatioi 
(which God avert !) I subject myself to all tl 
pains and punishments which have been deci 
and promulgated by the sacred canons, and ol 
general and particular constitutions against delin- 
quents of this description. So may God help me, 
and his Holy Gospels, wliich I touch with my 
own hands. I, the above-named Galileo Galilei, 
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ijuredj sworn, promiacd, and bound myself 
as above ; and, in witness thereof, with my own 
hand have suhBcribed this present writing of my 
abjuration, which I have recited, word for word. 

" At Rome, in the convent of Minerva, twenty- 
second of June, 1633, I, Gulileo Galilei, have 
abjured as above, with my own hand." 

Never waa scene more humiliating or affecting. 
" Why did this master-spirit of the age — this 
high-priest of the stars — this representative of 
science — thia hoary sage, whose career of glory 
was near its consummation — why did ho reject 
the crown of martyrdom which he had himself 
coveted, and which, plaited with immortal laiirels, 
was about to descend upon his head ? If, instead 
of disavowing the laws of Nature, and surrender- 
ing in his own person the intellectual dignity of 
his species, he had boldly asserted the truth of 
his opinions, and confided his character to posterity, 
and his cause to an all-ruling Providence, he 
would have etnmg up the hair- suspended sabre, 
and disarmed for ever the hostility which threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. The philosopher, how- 
ever, was supported only by philosophy ; and in 
the love of truth, he found a miserable substitute 
for the hopes of the martyr, Galileo cowered 
under the fear of man ; and his submission was the 
salvation of the Church. The sword of the Inqui- 
sition descended on his prostrate neck ; and though 
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its stroke was not physical, yet it fell with a moral 
influence, fatal to the character of its vietim, and 
to the dignity of science." Humanity has its 
weak, points and assailable. Elijah — the man of 
Hon heart — fled before the face of an enraged and 
impious woman ! Jonah turned his back upon 
Nineveh, rather than fulfil the mission, and malie 
known the mesaagc of Heaven ! Peter denied his 
Lord with an oath ! All the disciples forsook the 
dying Christ ! In a moment of greater weakness, 
Galileo yielded te the all-crushing influence of 
Ecclesiastical Despotism ; but there is not the 
shadow of proof that he ever ceased to believe 
those sublime and eternal truths which he himself 
had evolved and established. From the seat of 
judgment, he was conducted to prison, to be im- 
mured for life in a dungeon ; and though his 
sentence was so far mitignted, as to allow him to 
I *etum to Florence, it was only to die a longer 
I death under the most humiliating and painful 
' -sarveiUance. Broken and bruised was his spirit ; 
and his body was compassed with infirmities. 
Bereavement desolated his heart ; — the subject of 
deeper melancholy was he ; — the noblest eye 
r ■'Which n^tiire ever made — the eye which had seen 
f more than the ej'es of all who had gone before, 
|4aid which was destined to open the eyes of all 
liiat might come after, was now darkened for ever ; 
■ ■and Galileo never more talked or wrote on the 
f Science of the Stars. 
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" I SHALL call that my country, where I may 
moat glorify God, and enjoy the presence of my 
dearest frienda;" — said the younger Winthrop to 
his &thcr ; and the old man's heart bounded with 
newer joy. They are the truly great and the 
truly illustrioTia, whose virtues are the purest, 
whose purposes are the most generous, and whose 
life is devoted to the most beneficent ends. The 
discovery of the American continent by Columbus, 
was fraught with consequences which neither his 
own mind, nor the mind of any man then living, 
could foresee. The finding of a Latin Bible by a 
poor secluded Monk in the library of his Mona- 
stery, led ia that great Revolution in mind and in 
religion, which constituted the Fact of the Six- 
teenth Century, And so the emigration of a little 
band of persecuted bcKevcrs to the newly-disco- 
vered world, gave birth to a Nation which pro- 
mises to rival the mightiest and the most powerful 
states of the Old World, and to accomplish some 
of the most glorious destinies in the history of man. 
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England gave birth to America, The honour of 
discovery does indeed belong to another naticm 
and another people than the English were to be 
found scattered through its wilderness of wi 
But it waa not till the Puritan— irrevocablj 
pledged and most solemnly devoted to the priii*i 
ciples of Civil and Religious Freedom, and with 
these principles burnt into him by the firea of a 
fiercer persecution — landed on those distant shores, 
that the foundation was laid of that now mighty and 
still rising Republic. He carried with him those 
elements, out of which it has grown to its present 
strength and influence. Not more attached to the 
principles of Liberty, than to the doctrines of Re- 
ligion ; with piety not more fervent than profound; 
and with a mind wholly governed by the Truth of 
God, he there planted the Standard of Freedom; 
and having fonnd an asylum not more for 
Family than for bis Faith, placed every instil 
tion on the broadest and most catholic basis. 
is a fact not to be forgotten, that the men 
were the most distinguished for mental power 
literary merit, were men most ardently attached 
the principles of freedom. The mind that 
burst its shackles, and is itself free, will be the 
first and the most forwai'd to sympathise with others 
in their struggle for Liberty. Liberty has 
chartered to man by God; and the fiat has , 
forth, that wherever man is found, he shall be 

The buttle which the representativea of the poo] 
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fouglit for Constitutional Liberty in tlie days of 
James, gives to his reign deep and peculiar interest. 
The introduction of the Puritanical element in a 
larger degree into his later parliaments, made the 
House bold in the assertion and the defence of prin- 
ciples, which lay at the basia of the freedom and the 
independence of England. It was the maintaining 
of these principles — principles not more conserva- 
tive of the people's rights than of the prerogative 
of the monarch, if that prerogative be exercised 
within its own proper limits — which brought the 
king and the parliament into such direct collision, 
and occasioned so fearful a rupture. All honour is 
due to the men who, in such an age, espoused those 
principlea; and who stood in the hour of trial. 
Their fidelity saved the country ; and to this day, 
England is basking in the sunlight of that liberty 
for which they so earnestly struggled, and so man- 
fully. 

Freedom of Thought— the Eight of Private 
Judgment — the Liberty of tiach Lidividual Mind 
to discover for itself the Truth of God — instead of 
being one of the first, turned out to be one of the 
latest fruits of the Eeformation. To the Puritans, 
this liberty was dearer than property, or home, or 
life it-self; and for ita possession they deemed no 
sacrifice too costly, no suffering too fiery. They 
straggled for it in the midst of the fiercest oppo- 
sition, and subject to the severest pains and penal- 
ticB. By them not only was the spark of liberty 
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eniindled and preaorved ; but the noble principles 
to which thoy were pledged took deeper root ; and 
to the triumph of these principles, England "owes 
the whole freedom of her Constitution." They 
were men — these old heroic Puritans — ^who revised 
to have a price put on either their principles or 
their liberties: — they would not suffer their reaatm 
to be laid prostrate ; and to save both themselves 
and their posterity from such prostration, they 
took the field and" fought the battle. The Civil 
and the Ecclesiastical Powers were both agaioat 
them; and they had no alternative but either to 
Buhmit to be bruised and broken under the wheel 
of oppression, or to seek some more distant retreat, 
in which they might be beyond the reach of tlie 
oppressor. Their safety was in exile. ■ 

As a body, the Puritans dreaded a schism, and | 
aimed only at a reform: — it was not separation ' 
they sought, but only a purer altar and a more 
spiritual worship: — less of rite and ceremony; 
more of life and power. They would have nothing 
imposed and nothing done, hut what could be de- 
rived immediately from the Oracles of God, Pu- 
ritanism "admitted no voucher but the Bible:- 
a fixed rule which it would allow neither parlii 
ment, nor hierarchy, nor king, to' interpret." 
principle this, for which they passed through the 
fire, and embraced the flame. The first martyrs of 
Protestant England were Puritans ; and nobly died 
they. The declaration of the supremacy of t 
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Crown in things ecclesiastical and spiritual, on tlie 
accession of Elizabeth to the Throne, forced the 
Puritans to put themselves in the attitude of de- 
fiance. Persecution, imprisonment, exile, and 
death, followed. Still the struggle was carried 
on; and England's Protestantism is due to the 
part performed by the Puritans during this period 
in our national history. The storm may bend the 
oak, or strew it upon the winds, but the spirit of 
brave and conscientious men cannot be broken. 
They were opposed, yet they multiplied ; and ere 
the sixteenth century closed, they numbered some 
twenty thousand strong. Their increase was 
deemed dangerous to the State ; and it was pro- 
posed to banish them from England aa the Moors 
had been banished from Spain, Nonconformity 
was a crime, which could be expiated only by 
death or exile ! Nor had they much to hope for 
from James, who vowed that he would either make 
them conform or harry them out of the land! 
Men may be hanged ; but principles survive^ 
are deathless. Insufferable as the Royal Man 
deemed the sect of the Puritans to be in any well- 
governed Commonwealth, and worthy only of the 
fire, — they and their opinions both — the Commons 
of England looked upon them aa their truest 
friends, and their strongest allies in the struggle 
for freedom. Favoured by the parliament, they 
were frowned upon by the monarch, and disowned 
by the church. They entered into solemn cove- 
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nant to stand or fall by the ark of liberty. Coq- 
Bcience and Truth were more to them than country 
and kindred. If England should refuse them a, 
footing on her long-loved soil, they must eeek a 
home on some more distant shore. 

The piirty most conspicuous in. this assertioQ 
and defence of popular freedom, was a congregation 
of Separatists, under the pastoral superintendence 
of John Robinson, who despaired of seeing in the 
Chui-ch those salutary changee which their circum- 
stances demanded, and therefore preferred to secede, 
and form themselves into a separate and inde- 
pendent body. They renounced all attachment to 
human authority, and contended for the freedom, 
entire and perpetual, of deriving their principlea 
and practice from the light which aerious inquiiy 
into the Oracles of Eternal Truth might shed upon 
their minds. Their novel position brought upon 
them, in all their force, the malice of intolerance, 
and the atrocities of persecution. England soon 
refused them a common home. Holland, which 
England had succoured in her greatest dangers, 
and some of whose towns were now garrisoned by 
English soldiers, held out a safe retreat, and 
attracted the emigrants thither. At the outset, 
they had much to resist — much to overcome. 
Their " departure from England was effected with 
much suffering and hazard. The first attempt 
was prevented; but the magistrates checked the 
ferocity of the subordinate officers ; and, after a 
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montik's arrest of the whole company, seven only 
of the principal men were detained in prison. 
The next Spring, the deeign was renewed. An 
Tutfrequented heath, in Lincolnshire, was the place 
of secret meeting. As if it had been a crime to 
escape from persecution, the embarkation was 
to bo made under the shelter of darknese. After 
having encountered a night-storm, just as a boat 
was carrying part of the emigrants to their ship, 
a company of horsemen appeared in pursuit, 
and seized on the helpless women and children, 
who had not adventured on the surf But when 
they were apprehended, it seemed impossible to 
punish and imprison wives and children for no 
other crime than that they would go with their 
hufibands and their fathers. They could not be 
sent home ; for they had no homes to go to ; so 
that, at last, the magistrates were glad to get rid 
of them on any terms ; though in the mean time, 
they, poor souls ! endured misery enough. Their 
arrival in Amsterdam was but the beginning of 
the eventful wanderings of the Pilgrims, They 
soon removed to Leyden, where, for eleven years, 
fliey continued to live in great harmony. 

They felt even then that they were men in 
exile [ — away from friends and kindred ; — bending 
beneath the weight of their anxieties and their sor- 
rows ; — seeing their children becoming prematurely 
old ; and with nothing before them but continued 
privation and suffering. But they were men who 
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believed in the Invisible : — ^in the Invisible God, 
and in the Invisible Future ; and conscious of their 

power " to aot a higher part in the great drama 
of humanity," it was not with them as with m^n 
whom little things could depress and discourage. 
A manly spirit was theirs ; and fitted through trial 
for any endurance. But whither can they go ? 
Deeply-seated was their love of country, and restless 
were they with the desire of living agaia under the 
government of their native land. Is it possible to 
recover the favour and protection of Enghmd, by 
enlarging her dominions ? Very serioiis question 
this among these serious men. Their thoughts 
travel across the great wide waters to the New 
World ; — there, they thint, they can add to 
England's territory, and to England's glory. 
They entered iato negotiations — applied for a 
patent — and resolved at all risks to embark for 
that distant continent. They made immediate 
preparations for their departure, and gladly. The 
Mayflower, a ship of one hundred and eighty tons, 
was hired in England ; and as every enterprise of 
the pilgrims began from God, a solemn fast waa 
held, and mighty intercessions were offered, — " liet 
us seek of God," said they, " a right way for us, and 
forour little ones, and for all our substance," Antioi< 
pating their high destiny, and the sublime doctrine* 
that would grow out of their principles, Bobinson 
gave them a farewell, instinct with such life and 
freedom as were then hardly known in the world. 
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"T ctarge you before God and the blessed 
angels, that you follow mo no further than you 
have seen me follow the Lord Jeaus Christ. The 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of 
hifl Holy "Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed churches who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go at present 
no fiirther than the instruments of their refor- 
mation. Luther and Calvin were great and shin- 
ing lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the counsel of God. I beseech you re- 
member it — 'tis an article of your church cove- 
nant — that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the Written 
Word of God." 

The pilgrims were accompanied by most of the 
brethren from Leyden to Delft-haven, where the 
night was passed " in friendly and Christian con- 
verse." As morning dawned, Car\-er, Bradford, 
and Winalow, Brewster, the ruling elder, AUerton, 
and the brave and faithful Standish, with their 
equal associates — a feeble band for a perilous en- 
terprise — bade farewell to Holland ; while Robin- 
son, kneeling in prayer by the sea-side, imder the 
bright blue vault of heaven, gave to their embark- 
ation the sanctity of a religious rite. A prosper- 
ous wind soon wafted the vessels to Southampton ; 
which, in a fortnight, they left for America. But 
they had not gone far upon the Atlantic, before 
the smaller vessel was found to need repairs ; they 
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made for tlie port of Dartmoutli ; and after eight I 
precious daye weighed anchor again. The coast- J 
of England began to recede; their sails were 
hardly uni'urled on the broad ocean, when the 
captain of the Speedwell, with his company 
dismayed at the dangers of tho enterprise, pre- 
tended that his ship was too weak for the ser- 
vice. They put back to Plymouth : dismissed 
their treacherous companions ; and though the 
loss of the veaael was " very grievous and dis- 
ciouraging," they thought it better — best — that 
the timid and the hesitating should be allowed 
to abandon tho expedition. Having thus win- 
nowed their numbers of the cowardly and the 
disaffected, the Uttle band, not of resolute men 
only, but of wives, childi'en, infants — a float- 
ing village — m all one hundred and one souls, 
went on board the Mayflower ; and on the 
sixth day of September, 1630, " thirteen years 
after the first colonization of Virginia, two 
months before the concession of the grand 
charter of Plymouth, without any warrant &oia 
the sovereign of England, without any useful 
charter from a corporate body, they set aail for 
the New World, where the past could ofier no 1 
favourable auguries." 

They had a rough and trying passage ; but Owl 
was with them : — and trusting in Him, they were 
not afraid. StUl their thoughts were upon the 
Future ; and before they landed, they formed 
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themaelvea into a body politic by a solemn yolim- 
tary compact. 

■ " In the name of God, Amen ; — we, whose names 
are underwritten, tlie loyal snbjecta of our dread 
sovereign King James, haTing undertaken, for 
the glory of God, and the advancement of the 
Christian Faith, and honour of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God, 
and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid : and by virtue hereof to enact, 
constitute, and frame, such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most convenient 
for the general good of the colony. Unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience." 

This instrument was signed by the whole body 
of men, forty-one in number, "the proper de- 
mocracy" that arrived in New England. "In 
the cabin of the Mayflower, humanity recovered 
its rights, and instituted government on the basis 
of equal laws for the general good." The conse- 
quences of that day, and of that daring, who can 
estimate ! 

After a long and boisterous voyage of sLstj-- 
three days, they came in sight of land, and in two 
days more were safely moored in the harbour of 
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Cape Cod. It a 



1 the cold daj-H of December 



wlieii they thua found themselves " at the opening 
of viater, on a barren and bleak coaBt, in a scTore 
dlimate, with the ocean on one aide, and ths 
wilderness on tlie other," and five hundred milee 
distant from the Englieh plantation at Virginia, 
In landing, they could reach the shore only by 
wading through the water; so that in the very acCi 
of setting their foot on land, there were sown &e 
Beeds of more fatal disease. The spot for the 
settlement had then to ho chosen : — some, impa- 
tient of delay, undertook to explore the countiy 
by land ; others betook themselves by water to 
the creeks and the coast ; — day and night they 
were exposed to wind, and rain, and keener frost ; 
and not a few perished in the very beginning of 
the enterprise. A second expedition was formed ; 
and again they set out on the work of discovery. 
The cold was so intense, that the spray of the sea 
froze as it fell upon them, and encased them in 
ice ! At the close of the first day, the whole 
partj' met by the sea-aide, and encamped on land 
together ; — passed the night within some more 
sheltered creek ; — convened in the morning for 
acts of solemn devotion j and ere they began 
another day's search, " a war-whoop and a flight 
of arrows, annoimced an attack from the Indiana ;' 
but the encoimter was harmless. Having rendei 
thanks to God, they proceed along the coast 
the distance of fifteen leagues. Very omint 
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this second expedition. "After some hours' Bailing, 
a storm of snow and rain begins ; — the sea swells ; 
— ^the rudder breaks; — ^the boat must now be 
steered with oara ; — the stonn increases ; — ^night 
is at hand ; — to reach the harbonr before dark, as 
much sail as possible is borne ; — the mast breaks 
into three pieces ; — the sail falls overboard ; — but 
the tide is iayourable. The pilot, in dismay, 
would have run the boat on shore in a cove full of 
breakers, ' About with her,' exclaimed a sailor, 
' or we are cast away.' They get her about im- 
mediately ; and passing over the snrf, they enter 
a fair sonnd, and shelter themselves under the lee 
of a small rise of land. It is dark, and the rain 
beats furiously ; yet the men are so wet, and cold, 
and weak, they slight the danger to be apprehended 
&om the savages, and after great difficulty kindle 
a fire on shore." 

Morning dawned ; but they had not even now 
reached the desired spot. The day was passed in 
rest and recreation, combined with some few pre- 
parations for their next attempt. This was Satur- 
day ; hut though everything denumded haste, they 
kept the Christian Sabbath most sacredly ; and 
there on a little island, lashed with sea and storm 
— the abode of savage men — far from the associa- 
tions and the endearments of home — with no chiirch 
beU falling on their ear to remind them of the hour 
of prayer, and with no sanctuary open to invite 
them to worship at its alfar, did these Pilgrims 
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pass the day in, holy converse and uplifting com- 
munion. On Monday, December 22nd, 1620, 
they renewed their expedition, and landed the 
same day at Plymouth — a spot which seemed to 
invite a settlement ; and in a few days, the May- 
flower was safely moored in ita harbour. Shelter 
they had none: — without delay they began to 
construct for themselves something in the shape 
of houses, but it was between showers of sleet and 
snow ; — the mortality among them was such, that 
the living were scarcely able to bury the dead; — 
the sick were neglected, because there waa not a 
sufficient number of attendants to be found among 
the healthy and the strong; and when the distress 
became the most urgent, only seveji were in a 
condition to render assistance. It seemed for a 
time, as if death and the grave would never say — 
"it ia enough." More than half the company fell 
a sacrifice ; and when the tide of affliction began to 
ebb, privation and want stood at every door, and 
converted every dwelling into a scene of suffering. 
The arrival of new emigrants in the following 
autumn, compelled the whole colony for six suc- 
cessive months, to subsist on half allowance ; — 
men staggered by reason of faintncss from the 
want of food ; — such were their poverty and des- 
titution even ia the third year of their settlement, 
that they wore reduced to a single pint of com, 
which, being parched and distributed, gave to 
^ individual only five kernels ; — for three or 
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fimp montlis together, they had no com at all, 
and often they knew not at night where to find a 
supply in the morning ; while the beat dish which 
the hospitality of the whole colony could offer, was a 
lobster or a piece of fish, without bread — without 
anything else thaji a cup of fair spring water ! And 
for what all this self-denial, and sacrifice, and suf- 
fering? Had England ofiered these noble-minded 
and earnestly-religious men, a home for their 
families and their faith, they had never crossed 
the Great Waters. It was not because they were 
out of love with the land of their fathers and of 
their birth, that they were induced to emigrate : 
but because they cherished a still warmer — still 
purer love for the Rights of Conscience, and the 
claims of Eternal Truth. In their case, it was 
Bubmission or subjugtition — conformity or exter- 
mination. There was nothing to indicate, that 
the doctrine of toleration, with the pledges of 
peace, hovered like the dove at the window of the 
Ark, waiting to he received into its rightiul re- 
fuge ; — no : — and their painful duty was to find a 
colony for conscience, as well as a home for them- 
selves and their little ones. Piety was the prime 
element in their character — ^piety of the highest 
tone and temper ; and ere they could claim a 
Temple made with hands — before a single hut or 
habitation was yet erected to cover their homeles') 
heads — when as yet they occupied nothing but a 
desert, where their voice could fall on no human 
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ear, they met to worslup God in the midet of the 
wide-spreading forest, and beneath the outgoing 
canopy of heaven. Never was ground more 
hallowed ; — never was altar more aanctified ; — 
never was worship more spiritual and true ; — 
never, in human consciouaneas, did Heaven and 
Earth come closer together ! 

" Amidat the Btorm they sang, 

And the stan hcsTd, and the sea ; 
And the aounding aiales of the dim wood rang 
To the anthein of the Free. 

The ocean-eagle Boar'd 

Prom its neat, by the white wave's foam I 
And the rocking pines of the forest roBr'd — 

TMb was their welcome home ! 

What Bought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war i 

They sought a Faith's puie shrine. 

Aye ! call it holy ground, 

The spot where once they trod ! 
Thoy have left unstain'd — what there they found — 

Freedom to wiDtship God !" 

No ordinary men were those Puritan Pilgrims ; 
and for no every day purpose did they live. A 
grand Idea was theirs — one of the grandest which 
ever took possession of the human mind ; and for 
themselves, " they were the most remarkable men 
which the world haa ever produced. They lived 
for a nobler end — for a higher destiny than any 
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that have ever lived. These are the Men, to 
whom New England owes her religion, with all 
the bleEsingiB, eocial, civil, and literary, that follow 
in its train. These are the venerable Men, whose 
blood still flows in the veins of thousands, and into 
whose inheritance others have entered. Peace to 
their silent shades ! Fragrant as the breath of 
the morning be their memory ! The winds of two 
centuries have swept over their graves. The 
eSaang hand of Time, has well nigh worn away 
the perishable monuments which may have marked 
the spot where sleeps their honoured dust. But 
they still live. They live in the immortal princi- 
ples which they taught ; — in the enduring institu- 
tions which they established. They live in the 
remembrance of a grateful posterity ; and they 
will live on through all time, in the gratitude of 
unborn generations, who, in long succesaion shall 
rise up and call them blessed." 

In the very extreme of their self-deoial and 
their sufferings, these Pilgrims cherished the most 
cheerM confidence in the providence and the 
&ithfulnes8 of God. The colony which they had 
founded in their new and adopted country, so 
prospered, that within ten or twelve short years, 
there had come thither not fewer than four 
thousand families, or twenty-one thousand two 
hundred emigrants. Houses were erected ; — agri- 
culture was extended ; — commerce was advanced ; 
— intercourse and traffic were established w"ith the 



Indian tribes; — Heaven prospered the work of 
tteir hand ; — exportation followed upon their in- 
crease, and property became the possession of not 
a few ; — towns and villages were planted ; — 
churches were built ; — everywhere Legislation 
and ReKgion left their blessing behind. 

We have said, that these Men believed in the 
Great Invisible Future; — they did;^and their 
belief in that Futuxe, cornea out in the fact, that 
one of their first and chief objects, was, to provide 
for the Education of the yoimg, and the Heligious 
Instruction of the entire community. Things 
these, which took the precedence in their own 
minds — precedence too of all other concerns of 
pubHc interest. " It became a law in New Eng- 
land, that none of the brethren should suffer such 
barbarism in their families, as not to teach their 
children and apprentices so much learning as might 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue ; 
that every township, after the Lord had increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, should ap- 
point one to teach all children to read and write'; and 
that, when any town should increase to the number 
of one hundred families, they should set up a 
grammar-school, whose masters should be able to 
instruct youth so far as they might be fitted for 
the university. They were resolved that learning 
should not be buried in the graves of their fore- 
fathers ; and hence they looked to something more 
than the provision of a daily school. Some of the 
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eu-Uer enugrantB took with them no common share 
of learning, and having valued it at a high price, 
they determined that it should not be lost to their 
children and their children's children," Hai'ing 
carried with them the most Uving principles, and as 
ifconscioua of their own high destiny, "their first 
care was to set up the tabernacle of the Lord in 
the wilderness; — they erected the Church, and 
just by this the School-house — then the Academy 
and the College, while yet they were of one faith 
and one name." Herein lay the secret of their 
Huceess — the success of the colony ; — " every child, 
as it was bom into the world, was lifted from the 
earth by the Genius of the country ; and ia the 
statutes of the law, received as its birthright, a 
pledge of the public care for its morals and its 
mind." All RepubKes require the highest deg;ree 
of virtue ; and had not the institutions of New 
England been laid deep id moral elements, they 
must long since have ceased to exist. The States 
of Greece melted away lite a moonbeam from the 
bosom of the lake, just because they lacked that 
virtue which is indispensable to tho stability and 
the permanence of all human empire : — and thus 
too perished the great Republic of Rome. The 
traidency to decay and dissolution, is in tho degree 
in which the divine element is absent : — that which 
is of the earth ia earthly, and can have nothing of 
perpetuity in it ; but these Pilgrims believed in 
a kingdom of God upon earth ; and much as they 
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Loved liberty of couBcience, they valued yet more 
that Christian Faith which they had brought 
hither as their great inheritance ; and which, before 
all things, they desired to bequeath to their pos- 
terity, pure and imcomipt. They believed in the 
Future ; and looking into it, they caught glimpses 
«f the glorious progreas that Christianity was 
destined to make among their children and their 
children's children. They hved by faith: — to 
them, aa to all Great Men, faith waa the convictioa 
of things not seen ; and their hopes were not 
disappointed. Among them, EeHgion found a soil 
in which it could strike deep its roots; and beneath 
her ever-extending shadow, thousands reposed and 
were blessed. Just as the ray of ineffable Ught 
which shone around the Galilean Lake, struggled 
then to break through the surrounding darkness, 
so the Pilgrims having found an Asylum for 
their Conscience, and an Altar for their Faith, 
laboured to penetrate by the light of Truth the 
moral gloom which then lay on the wide wilderness 
around them ; and ere the first half century hod 
told its years, there were planted more than eighty 
churches, including within themselves the highest 
elements of lii'e and strength. This light, like 
" the leading star of love," shot still farther into 
the interior, and promised to illumine and bless 
the dreary waste to its utmost verge and limit. 
Beneath the Genius of their living, spiritual 
Christianity, the wilderness and the solitary place 
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became glad, and the desert rejoiced and bloaaomed 
ea the rose. Apocalyptic visions burst upon their 
view ; and the Future stood before them radiant 
with light and glory. Though England was atill 
dear unto them, they began to feel a growing 
attachment to their adopted country ; the objects 
of endearment daily multiplied on either band; and 
there were among them those who would not change 
their new soil for aJiy other spot in the world. 
To them, New England bad become more than 
enchanted ground ; and ia vaia were they tempted 
to leave it. It was consecrated to God and to 
Freedom : — there they had found a Sanctuary for 
Conscience and for Truth ; — nor could any power 
on earth induce them to hazard tbo Ark of their 
liberty. 

Men of great erudition were these Pilgrim 
Fathers. The friends and correspondents of 
Baxter and Howe, of Selden and Milton, and of 
other luminaries among the Puritans of England, 
th^ can never be spoken of as the dregs of society, 
thrown off the mother-soil by turpitude and crime. 
They were, in not a few instances, men of large 
minds and of liberal education. Trained and dis- 
ciplined iu our own Universities, their pretensions 
had something on which to rest. If they are not 
to be included in the first class of seholarahip, they 
yet stand before ua as pre-eminent examples of 
those in whom were intimately and harmoniously 
united the highest mental strength with the 
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greatcBt moral power. It wae this rare admixture 
of intellectual and moral qualities, wliicli fitted 
them to perform so conspicuous a part in the 
great drama of human history. They were men, 
whose diversified gifts and endowments qualified 
them to plant a colony — to enunciate tlie prin- 
ciples of government — to found institutions — to 
frame laws — to construct an occlesiastical platform 
— to lay the basis of ci\-il and political economy, 
and to infuse into all these, their o\vii deeper 
life. "Within five years li-om the foundation 
of the colony, a constitution was drawn up, 
which was to serve as a sort of Magna Charta, 
embracing all the fundamental principles of just 
government;" and in nine or ten years after- 
wards, " the colonial government was organized 
upon the same footing as that on which it 
rests at the present day;" — "a government such 
as the laws of natural justice warranted," uniting 
all interests by the operation of equal laws ; 
so that while " other governments are con- 
vulsed by the innovations and reforms of neigh- 
bouring states, their constitution, fixed in the 
afiections of the people, from whose choice it 
has sprung, neutralizes the influence of foreign 
principles, and fearlessly opens an asylum to 
the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed 
of every nation." 

Long before Chillingworth had, as with tie 
i of an Oracle, uttered hts famous sentiment 
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B Bible, and tte Bible alone, is the Religion 
of Proteetant-s," the Pilgrim Fathers had. laid hold 
of the principle which it embodies. They believed 
in the Bible : — deeply read in the Book of God, 
and with a profound reverence for its authority, 
this was their one only standard of appeal. They 
held themselves accountable to God only; and 
they would receive nothing in the form of either 
doctrine or requirement, which was not derived 
from Hia word. With them the simple formula— 
" thus saith the Lord — " was infinitely more bind- 
ing than the most venerable and ghostly authority. 
It was in planting their foot upon this rock, that 
they caught the inspiration of Heaven ; and as- 
serted their liberty in things sacred as well as 
in things secular at the risk of life itself. This 
true freedom of the soul, they conceived to be 
inherent in the very genius of Christianity ; and 
hence they had the most enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of the constitution and design of 
the kingdom set up by Christ in this our common 
world. The Incarnate Wisdom having come to 
found a spiritual kingdom in the world — having 
introduced a system, whose truths are designed 
for universal propagation, because possessed of 
universal adaptation, and fitted for universal good, 
the Pilgrims bcKeved that there was everything 
in its doctrines and ita principles to insure its 
progress with the course of time and the necessitiea 
of the race ; — everything in it to reach the great 
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fountain of human feeling, and to caU forth the 
streams of a generoiia and miconfined benevolence; 
— everything to work on the springR of action, and 
bring home to the heart, both the fact and the 
obligation — " freely ye have received, freely give ;" 
— everything to inspire and nourish the lofty senti- 
ment — "it is more blessed to give than to receive." 
Pledged to the preservation and the extension of 
Gfod's living truth, they labonred in the spirit of 
self-denying love, to make it known. The law of 
their whole being was — " None of us liveth unto 
himself;" — and, therefore, while they were su- 
premely anxious to enjoy their own dearly bought 
liberties, they were no leas desirous of extending 
the life and the blessedness of Christianity to the 
tribes around them — unenlightened and heathen. 
They had drunk deeply into the spirit of that 
Incarntfte Love, which went about doing good, 
and there was no sacrifice which they were not 
prepared to make for the diflusion of Truth, and 
the happiness of the Race. They were men of 
deeper self-denial ; and urgent as were the claims of 
their own immediate settlement, they were yet most 
fully alive to the necessities of the regions lying 
all around them. They were men in whom be- 
nevolence — the catholic largeness of Christianity 
— was not simply an article of faith, but a grand 
practical feet ; and they lived to fulfil a sublime — 
if not a matchless destiny. 

1 memory of these noble men : — their holy 



lives, iheir heavenly principlea, and their sacred 
institutions, are at this moment giving sustaining 
strength to the great cause of Civil and Religious 
Freedom throughout America — throughout the 
earth. 



" The Pilgrini Elite !— eainted unme '. 

The Mil, whose icy brow 
Rejoiced when lie came in the moming's fiame, 

In the moicing's flame burns now : 
And the moon's cold light, oa it lay that night 

On the hill-side and the sea, 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head : — 

The Pilgrim— where is he i" 

These Pilgrims have entered into rest; hut their i 
spirit survives. It even now animates their many I 
children ; and each successive generation shall 
rise up endued with the same spirit. The les- 
sons of Freedom, Religion, and Enterprise, which 
are now being taught to their descendants, will be 
perpetuated till the latest posterity. The American I 
Race are being trained and disciplined as becomes 
a nation pledged to great deeds. Her schools are 
for the education of the intellect, and the develop- 
ment of mind ; — her pulpit is for the sound and 
vigorous exposition of Evangelical Truth and the 
Christian virtues; — her press is for the support 
and defence — the maintenance and dift'usion of 
enlightened principles and universal freedom. In 
moral power and resources, America not only rivaJa, 
but far excels the European States, England alone 
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excepted. She has eagerly pressed forward to her 
present point of advance ; and in her future pro- 
gress, she is destined, in common with Britain, to 
carrj' along w4th her the destiny of the epeties. 
The world is not only to receive a new language— 
a new manner of life — a new philosopliy — a new 
religion, but to take it* entire type and impresdon 
&om these two nations ! And should Britain de- 
cline — should her lamp, now so full of light, glim- 
mer and expire, America, posaessed of her language, 
her literature, her religion, will stand out as the 
great regenerator of the race, and within herself 
will find resources equal to any enterprise — to any 
reeult. In the principles and the sentiments now 
professed by the descendants of the Pilgrims, we 
have the promise and the pledge of the still future 
greatness and enterprise of the New World. " In 
less than twenty-five years, the American States 
douhle their population, and more than double 
their resources ; and their influence, which is even 
now — and to no very limited extent — felt in Europe, 
will every year exert a wider sway over the mindd 
of men, and hold out to them a more illustrioog 
example of prosperity and freedom. In little 
more than a century, the United States of 
America must contain a population ten times 
greater than has ever yet been animated l^ 
the energy and the spirit of a free government ; 
and in less than a century and a half, the New 
World will not be able to contain its inhAhi- 
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tants, but will poiir them forth, straitened by 
their overflowing numbers at home, upon the 
shores of leas civilized nations, till the whole earth 
is subdued to knowledge, and filled with the abodes 
of free and civilized men. But the spirit and the 
imitation of American freedom will spread still 
more rapidly and widely than its power. No 
force can crush the sympathy that already exists, 
and is continually augmenting, between Europe 
and the New World. The eyes of the oppressed 
are even now turning wistfully to the land of free- 
dom; and the kings of the continent already 
regard with awe and disquietude the New Home 
rising in the Wost ; the foreshadows of whose 
greatness, yet to be, are extending, dark and 
heavy, over their dominions, and obscuring the 
lustre of their thrones !" 

Nearly forty years have rolled away since these 
great and truthful utterances were given forth 
by one of our most enlightened li^-ing writers, 
during which period America has made astonish- 
ing — all but incredible — progress ; and ere long 
she will challenge the older States of Europe to 
divide with them the honour of taking the lead in 
the advancement of society. Those Institutions — 
both civil and sacred — which were planted in the 
wilderness, and watered with the tears of the 
Pilgrims, there found a congenial soil for their 
growth and maturity ; and like the majestic oak, 
have not only withstood the fury of the storm, 
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but taken deeper, firmer root -with the progreaa 
time. The principles on wMch these Institutiatta 
were based, are those of equity and truth ; and 
the perpetuity which belongs to the one, wn 
designed to attach to the other. Under any other 
dynasty, America could never have risen to ito 
present position and influence; bo that with but 
very alight moHiifications, the Institutions of the 
country are the same now as when the Fathen 
bequeathed them to their later posterity. The 
spirit of the Pilgr ims la the Genius which still 
presides over the dostiniea of the land ; and will 
live and act through generations yet to come. 
Should there be any seriouH departure from these 
InstitutionB, the Genius of the American Consti- 
tution will have fled; — ^her Eagle will fold ] 
pinion, and become the emblem of a : 
ruined State. 

Such is the present population of America, a 
such her national reaources, that her lufluem 
is confined and bounded by no shore. Hfl 
canvas is now spread to every breeze, and coveEi 
every sea. Her flag is acknowledged and honouj 
in every land. She is a country of daring ente 
prise, and is not only communicating to thot 
who occupy her consecrated soil, "a fi'eer lifetfl 
and a fresher nature ;" but she is spreading! 
civilization, knowledge, and reKgion, among thfl V 
most distant nations of the earth. America, J 
like Britain, is a commercial nation ; and it is oq J 
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her Commerce and her Religion that she must de- 
pend for her influence among the nations. It was 
commerce which gave to Tyre, and Babylon, and 
her rival Nineveh, and other ancient empires, 
their proud and lofty distinction ; but it was com- 
merce which had no connexion with the divine 
and the true ; and their glory was hut temporary. 
And now that their grandeur has passed away — 
since the waves of the sea now roll where once 
stood those once vast and magnificent palaces of 
wealth and luxury, — since the monumcDts of their 
commercial enterprise and prosperity are now 
crumbled into ashes, both-Britain and America are 
taught, that if the sun of their prosperity is yet to 
ascend and shine forth full-orbed, not only must 
both nations enjoy a free and unfettered com- 
merce, hut that commerce must be sanctified. 
"Righteousness exalteth a nation:" — the great 
principles of justice and truth, must pervade its 
commerce, its science, its enterprise : — in these is 
their stability, as well as their strength and power. 
In her commercial position, America is great — 
standing, like Britain, upon the very point and 
pinnacle of power ; but her true strength lies in 
her religion — in her free, pure, Protestant Chris- 
tianity. She is the "countrj', next to Britain — 
indeed, the only one along with Britain — which 
has the most ample resources to spread tlie know- 
ledge pf the Truth over different countries ; and 
which, in its rapidly increasing greatness, will 
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find aids and supplies larger tlian have yet been 
posseased by any empire for benefiting mankind. 
They are descended from ancestors, who, like the 
Father of the Faithful, for the sake of truth, went 
to a land which they knew not ; and, Hke the 
children of Abraham, as they have the truth in 
their keeping, we may trust that they will carry 
it wide, even to the ends of the earth. Thej have 
no need of a dispersion to spread them abroad 
among the nations ; for even now, in the infancy 
of their being, their vessels touch upon every 
coast, their inhabitants sojourn in every country, 
and even without their intentional efforts, B«ligion 
grows with their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength ; they carry their altars with them 
into the wilderness, and through them Civilization 
and Christianity will flow on with an ever en- , 
larging stream, till they cover the shores of the 
Pacific. Even then the ocean will not terminate 
their progress, but rather open out a passage to 
the shores of Eastern Asia, till both the Old and 
the New World are united, and flourish beneath 
the same Arts and the same Religion." 

In the first or golden age of the Colony — on 
age in which Truth and Piety prevailed — ^Religion 
was felt to be the most important of blessings both 
for the individual Man and for the State ; " and 
surely those who keep the graves, and bear the 
names, and boast the blood of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, can never disown their Church, or c 
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out aa evil and reTile the Religion which they 
profeaaed." So long as America breathes the 
epirit of their fervent, energetic, active piety, 
90 long she will be great in moral power; and 
this power in all its concentration, she will bring 
to. bear upon the subjugation of the world. Her 
benevolence — annually exceeding the sum of Five 
Millions Sterling, for Education and Religion— 
ia graduated on a noble scale ; her first talents and 
most hopeful energies are devoted to the spread of 
religion ; her churches and her missionaries are 
to be found whithersofever her commerce has been 
carried, and now her moral influence is as wide a 
the world. This, in union and co-operation with 'I 
that of Britain, is changing the whole aspect of 
society. The children of both countries are spread- 
ing over the globe, carrying with them the elements 
of universal regeneration ; and already all things 
are becoming new. The superstitions and errors 
of ages are melting away; — human eyatems are 
being shaken to their foundation ; — earthly creeds 
are crumbling into fragments ; — mind is bursting 
its fetters ; and all creation is sighing for freedom. 
The day of redemption draweth nigh. Borne on 
the chariot of inspiration through ages of time, 
we are set down in the midst of scenes of surpass- 
ing loveliness and gloiy, when this earth shall be 
as chaste in principle as it is now impure; and 
when a brighter light than that which invest- 
ed the rising world of waters, which Omnipo- 
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tence callod out of chaos and darkness, shall clothe 
the whole moral creation, and in its more thaa 
eun-like brightnoBS reflect the glory and happinesB 
of heaven. In tJie belief and anticipation of such 
a period, we are ready to exclaim with the poet, 
though with far higher and purer feelings, and 
looking for what never entered into his heart 



" Adspice canveKD nutantem pander 
Terraaque, tractusque maris, ccclumque profundnm ! 
Adspice '. Tentuio laetentur ut omnia etcclo !" 

Entering the Temple of Truth — conducted into 
the HoKest of all, and standing by the tamp of 
prophecy, as it casts its clear and steady light on 
the future, we look for an age in which this will 
be more than realized. America and Britain will 
advance with equal step, till their civilization and 
religion shall be co-extensive with the globe ; and 
Christianity through them shall win her final 
triumph. 

" The PUgrim spirit has not fled : 

It walks in noon's broud light, 
And watcheB the bed of the glorioua ieai. 

With the holy Etars by night ;— 
It wBtchea the bed of the braTe that bled. 

And ahall guard the ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves and spray where the MayfloT 

Shall loam and freeze no more !" 



Strange — ^marvellous — almost miraculous, we think J 
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a Kttle band of reviled and persecuted 
Eeligioniats, going forth with nothing but the 
Bible in their hand, and seeking nothing but a 
Sanctuary for thoir Families and their Faith, should 
have laid in the depth of the wilderness, the 
foundation of an Empire which is only second in 
the world for its commercial influence and its 
moral power. They were men devoted to a prin- 
ciple ; and beheving in the divinity of principle, 
they were willing to struggle for it — willing to 
eufler and to die for it. Others deemed them 
wrong ; — they felt themaelvea to be in the right ; 
and in faith they toiled on. Nor did they labour 
in vain. No genuine soul ever comes into our 
world for naught ; and wherever such a soul haa 
lived and suffered, Freedom, has won some mightier 
triumph. Faithful were these Puritan Pilgrims 
to Conscience and to Truth ; and in this fact have 
we the procuring cause of their deeper sufferings. 
In their attachment to principle, lay the secret of 
their Greatness; while the Penalty which they 
were called to pay was nothing less than a life of 
painfid, wasting, crushing endurance. Noble men 
were they — and worthy to be held in everlasting 
remembrance ! No brass is bright enough, nor 
marble pure enough, on which to inscribe their 
name ; and on this side the blessed Isles there is no 
tree which grows green enough to make a wreath 
for their manly brow. But they have their 
representatives on the earth. The principles 
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which they deyeloped and estaUished on the other 
side of the Qreat Waters^ are still loved, and 
oherished^ and embodied in their descendants; 
and irom men who daim such a lineage — &om 
the children of the Puritans and the Pilgrims, 
much may be looked for. In the great conflict 
which is now op^iing on the Ghurch^ it is not too 
mnoh to hope, that America will take the rank <^ 
the more advanced; — ^that in the effort to compass 
and subjugate the world to the Cross, she will press 
into every field of action. Her Eagle now stands 
with imfolded pinion, ready to take her flight to 
the ends of the earth, and in her upward, onward 
passage, to scatter blessings richer and more pre- 
eious than drops of dew from the wings of the 
morning. 




CHAPTEK XIII. 



THE NAME AT WHICH THE 'IVOILLD OKEW PALS. 

Oliver Cromwell is our subject. It is but sel- 
dom that we meet with a tnnn so true — of such, real 
Bterling stuff. The world doea produce such men ; 
but it LB at wide interrala of time. Their too fre- 
quent appearauce would lessen the impression and 
the influence. 

Oliver's lot was cast in an age of the greatest 
political and religious conflict. The reign of 
Henry the Eighth, had been marked by ambition 
and arbitrary power. His Parliament, was rather 
the minister of his will, than a felt restraint upon 
hia tyranny ; and every — even the faintest murmur 
died upon the lips of an oppressed and dejected 
people. Although Edward the Sixth reduced and 
modified many of the abuses introduced imdor the 
preceding reign, he was but little competent to 
repair the inroads made upon constitutional govern- 
ment. If Henry cared not to build up a spiritual 
kingdom, but only to strengthen a political des- 
potism, it was not otherwise with his high-minded 
daughter — Elizabeth. No sooner had she ascended 
the throne, than she began to carry the principle of 
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regal snpremacy to the extreme. The crown had 
heretofore crushed the inSuenee of the nobility — 
that eonBtitutJonBl balance between the people and 

itself — and now the people in their turn, assisted 
by the nobility, were destined to crush the arbitrarj' 
power of the monarch. The extravagant preten- 
Bions of James, who contended that the authority 
of kings, like that of God himself, was of a nature 
not to be questioned, were stoutly resisted; and 
&r down in the English bosom, there settled a 
' J^ling of deep contempt for a monarch who had 
■ betrayed such ineffable vanity and weakness. 
Charles, his successor, bad from his very infancy, 
[ teen taught to contemn popular opinion. Political 
Knd religious dissensions gained groimd. If the 
State was agitated, the Church was becoming 
convulsed. The condemnation and puniahment of 
man's free thoughts, now became the goal to 
which the priesthood pressed. Had priestcraft 
succeeded, the nation miist have been enslaved. 
But the Genius of Liberty hovered over the land, 
and only waited for a sanctuarj' and an altar 
where it might rest with folded wing. Inspired 
with the spirit of freedom, the nation became 
conscious of its sti-eugth. A leader only was 
wanted: — a man true to his country, and true to 
hia God, to bead the people in their mighty struggle. 
His star arose. The love of civil and religious 
liberty was in Ci'omwell an inspiration . It entered 
into and made up pai't of bis verj' being ; and for 




ever is his name interwoven with the freedom, the 
independence, the piety of I 

Oliver Cromwell was born m Huntingdon, on 
the 25th of April, 1599. His father, liobert 
Cromwell, was the younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and younger brother of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, Knights both ; and from the fact of his 
being engaged in farming, "bis social rank is 
sufficiently indicated; and, better than all social 
rank, he is understood to have been a wise, devout, 
steadfast, and worthy man ; and to have lived a 
modest and manful life in bis station there." The 
early education of Oliver, was at first entrusted to 
the principal of a private seminary in his native 
town : — then he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Beard, master of the Free Grammar School, 
a gentleman of learning and of worth. Notwith- 
standing the assertion, that " he bad fits of learn- 
ing — now a hard student for a week or two, and 
then a truant for twice as many months — of no 
settled constancy" — there is the strongest evidence, 
in hia subsequent history, to prove that he could 
not have been the idle and ignorant fellow which 
some would have us believe. But here the veil 
drops over the life of the boy Oliver, nor is it 
permitted to us to venture to lift it. His nest 
appearance is when be enters Sydney- Sussex 
College, Cambridge, as a student, April 23, 1616, 
in the seventeenth year of his age. A memorable 
day ! — the very day on which our immortal Shak- 
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speare put off his eartlily tabentacle. Oliver's 
tutor, was Jlr. Richard Howlet, "wto, with hie 
best ability, endeavoured to iniiUrate Gomfetliing 
that he called instruction into the soul of OKver 
Cromwell, and of other youths submitted to hiTn ; 
but how, of what quality, with what method, with 
what result, will remain extremely obscure to every 
one," His father died the year following; and at 
the age of eightoen, Oliver found himself an heir. 
He occupied u, new position ; and to qualify him- 
self for its duties imd difficulties, was now his 
one business. He returned no more to Cambridge, 
and came to London to study law ; but instead of 
entering Lincoln's Inn, or any one of the Inna, he 
merely entered himself in the chambers of some 
learned gentleman, with a view of gaining suffi- 
cient legal knowledge to qualify himself for the 
office of a county magistrate. His law studies, 
how long or short soever they were, being com- 
pleted, he was married, August, 1620 ; took up 
hia abode at Huntingdon, and spent nearly ten 
years of his subsequent life in agricultural pur- 
suits. A family rapidly grew up around him; 
but nothing remarkable entered into his history 
during these ten years, He closely watched the 
progress of affairs ; for the surge which was seen 
on the edge of the billow, but too plainly told Ih't" 
of the deep heavings and workings of the sea. 
With profound wisdom, and "relying upon God 
and a great soul in a quiet bosom, for any — the 
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most exalted timeB," he came not yet into more 
public view. He was passing through the most 
momentous of all changes in the history of the 
human soul — that change which affects all a man's 
relations to God and to the whole moral universe. 
"A grand epoch for a man; properly the one 
epoch — the tumiag-point which guides, upwards 
or downwards, him and his activity for evermore." 
His faith embraced Christianity. He t^xik it, not 
in its letter, but in its spirit and its life, into his 
inmost soul. " Oliver waa henceforth a Christian 
man ; believed in God, not on Sundays only, hut 
on all days, in all places, and in all cases:" — now 
cast in his lot with the Puritans, many of whom 
were men of rank and nobility ; and among whom 
was to be found the greater part of the aerious 
thought and manhood of England. A devout 
Puritan was Cromwell; and Puritanism in his 
day was an armed appeal to the Invisible God 
against all errors both in things sacred and in 
things secular. It was a Protest and a Struggle ;— 
a protest against all oppression and wrong : — & 
struggle for conscience and for freedom. It placed 
Religious Freedom above and before Civil Liberty- 
It aimed at a Theocratic Commonwealth, in which 
Religion and Law should be held as one and the 
same. It was that stem, imbending spirit, which 
refused to bow to any other authority than that of 
the one Infinite Will. It believed in a present 
God, and in supernatural intei-position. And, 
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" truly there is a soul and a significanco in tliis 
Puritanism, wMcli ia everlasting : — it is the recog- 
nition of the reality of Good and Evil, and of the 
eternal and infinite Difference between the Two : — 
it is the belief that men are summoned to be the 
Bervants and the soldiers of the Being who is 
Dupremely good, and to fight with Him and for 
Him, against aU evil, until it be destroyed out of 
this earth ; and that if men do not thus fight, they 
are to be considered as Deserters, and wUl assuredly 
be conquered and cast out into that Hell, which 
has been prepared from the beginning for the 
Devil and his servants. Life on earth, a work, a 
war, a grand gift, a noble stewardship — lying ever 
encompassed by Splendour and by Darkness infi- 
nite ; a Law of Duty Eternal and Inflexiblo as the 
Heavens, which a man can transgress only at infi- 
nite perQ, but may bo enabled to obey to his infi- 
nite gain ; an ever-active Omniscient Providence, 
always present to suggest and to succour, to guide 
and to guard, as well as to govern and to chastise ; 
the Invisible in fact ever translucent through the 
Tisible, and Spirit around and above ever in com- 
munion with Spirit within — these were the essen- 
tial Articles of the Creed of the Puritan," Let U9 
ponder those things, and we shall find how true it 
is, that " the English Piiritan could as little become 
the slave of a priestcraft as of a despot. He was 
himself a judge of the orthodoxy of the Elders; 
md, if he feared the invisible powers of the air, of 
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darkness, and of hell, he feared nothing on earth. 
PuritaniBm constituted not the Christian Clergy, 
but the Christian People, the interpreter of the 
Divine Will. The voice of the majority was the 
voice of God ; and the isaue of Puritanism was 
therefore Popular Sovereignty." The spark of 
divine fire had fallen on Cromwell's now free 
spirit, and was kindling his whole heing into one 
intense flame of devotion and zeal, soon to be 
expended on deeds worthy of a name and worthy 
of a record. " There are epochs in the characters 
of men, at which, not merely shades of difference, 
but direct contrasts of colouring, prevail ; and in no 
man were such shades and contrasts ever more 
apparent" than in the life and actions of Oliver 
CromweU. 

In 1628, he waa elected to sit as a member (tf j 
Parliament for his native town; and the House 
"presented to Cromwell a field for observation, i 
rather than for action. He studied therein the I 
tempera and characters of many of those with 
whom he was afterwards to effect such surprising 
changes in all things as yet apparently standing 
on solid basis around him. This Parliament was 
his school of politics, and possibly this Parliament 
waa also the hotbed of liis intellect : from whence 
his appropriation of all that was worth appro- 
priating, in the ideas struck out by collisions 
between the thinking powers of others, implanted 
all in the \igorous soil of his own mind, and, by 
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after- meditation, engrafted on thorn hia political, 
and matured them by hia religious ardours. He 
did not, however, altogether avoid speaking, and 
with that strong sense and manliness, if with bnt 
little of elegance, upon the various topics that 
came before the House." This was the celebrated 
Parliament which framed the Petition of Rights, 
and " set all London astir with bells and bonfires 
at the passing thereof" With great difficulty it 
was, that Charles was prevailed upon to give hia 
sanction to the Bill of Rights. He embroiled him- 
self in endless disputes with his Parliament ; and 
because he could not compass his own ends in bis 
own way, in a fit of indignation and wrath, he 
brought the business to a close, and prorogued the 
House till October. It did not meet again till the 
January following, and was the last Parliament in 
England for more than eleven years. On its dis- 
solution in March, 1629, Cromwell quitted town 
for Himtingdon: — in the year following, was 
named a justice of the peace; and in 1631, he 
rented certain grazing lands at St. Ives ; removed 
thirther, and here continued till the summer of 
1636, living a thoroughly English country life — 
active, honest, hospitable, — of great househfdd 
worth and local reputation : — but bis free thoughts 
were not at all confined to the soil which be was 
ploughing, and sowing, and reaping. In his 
deeper retirement, his mind was brooding over tbe 
slavery and the degradation of his country, as well 
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as orer the ecclesiastical tyranny of a proud, ambi- 
tious, selfisli priesthood. It was sot so much for 
political rights, as for religious toleration and free- 
dom, that the spirit of Cromwell, and of men like 
Cromwell, so ardently sighed. To preserve unim- 
paired their Religious Freedom, and to prevent all 
suspicion of their want of loyalty to the reigning 
prince, numbers of the people, including not a few 
ministers and men of eminence, sold their estates, 
and set sail for the far-off continent of America. 
Hampden had a strong impulse to go, and fondly 
would he have taken Cromwell with him : — 

" O Cromwell, we mc fallen on evil times ! 
TherB woa a day when England had wide room 
For honest men, as well as foolish kings ; 
But now tlie uneasy atooiach of the time 
Turns BquGamish at them boUi. Therefore let us 
Seek out that savage clime, where men aa yet 
Are tree ; — there aleeps the Tesscl on the tide. 
Her languid canvas drooping foe the wind." 

He thinks that though thoy may have no cloud of 
fire, and may not perhaps pass dry-shod through j 
the swelling stream, they yet could not doubt but 
the Lord would watch over the Exodus of his ser- 
vants, and lead them safely to a better land. 



" Meanwhile the other stood 



With wide grey eyes, still reading the blank ai 
Aa if upon the sky's hluo wall, he aaw 
Some mystic sentence, written by a hand. 
Such OB of old did awe the Assyrian king, 
Girt with his aaCraps iu the blazing feast." 
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And then in lines whose strength and fulnees no 
time wtU ever exhaust, the Great Man with his 

bosom heaving with emotion, thue replied : — 

" Hampden ! a momeut since, my purpose was 
To fly with thee— for I will call it flight, 
Kor flatler it with anj Ecnootlier name, — 
But eomething in me, bide me not to go ; 

Think'at thou that Bcore of men beyond tlie sea. 
Claim more God's core than all of England here? 
No : — when He moves Hia ann, it U to aid 
"Whole peoples, heedless if a few be crush' d, 
Ab some are BTet, when the destiny 
Of man takes one stride onward nearer home. 
Believe it, 'tis the mass of men He loves ; 
And where there is most soirow and moat want, 
"Where the high heart of man is trodden down 
The most, 'tis not because He hides his (ace 
From them in wrath, as purblind teachers prate : 
Not BO : — there most is He, for there is He 
Most needed. Men who seek for fate abroad. 
Are not so near His heart, as they who dare 
Frankly to face her where she faces them. 
On their own Ibreahold, where their souls are strong 
To grapple with and throw her. ' ' 

I But the court becoming jealous of the departure of 
BO nurny subjects, at length issued a proclamation, 
forbidding any more to leave the island without 
a. royal licence. This proclamation being evaded, 
the next step taken was, by " an order in council, 
authorizing the Lord -Treasurer to take speedy and 
effectual course for the stay of eight ships now in 
the river Thames, prepared to go to Kew England ; 
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and for putting on land all the passengers and 
provisions therein intended for tke voyage." Had 
Cromwell and his compatriot Hampden — aa the 
latter advised — gone to the wilds of North America, 
they could there have given little opposition to 
Charles's government ; while the part which these 
men played on England's open stage, and in the 
presence of England's great people, makes up one 
of the profoundcr pages in our national history, 

" So they two tum'd together ; one to die, 
Fightiiig for freedom on the bloody field ; 
The other, far more happy, to become 
A name earth wears for ever next her heart ; 
One of the few that have a right to rook 
With the true Maker's ; for Mb apirit wrought 
Order iTom Chaoa ; proved that right divine 
Dwelt only in the excellence of truth ; 
And far within old DarkneBs' hostile linea 
Advanced and pitch'd the shining tenta of Light." 

Cromwell " had grown up in peace and privacy 
at home, silently cherishing in his heart a con- 
fidence in God, and a magnanimity well adapted 
for the solemn times that were approaching." 
But a tremendous struggle was at hand ; Charles 
had irrecoverahly fallen in the esteem of the nation. 
Not that the people were wanting in loyalty ; hut 
mighty interests were at stake ; and timid, crouch- 
ing, coward-hearted creatures were not the men 
for those stirring times. The family of Cromwell, 
in effect, began the struggle against Charles, By 
their own resolution, the Commons had declared 
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the levying of tonnage and poundage to be illegsl, 
Bnd those to be giiilty of high treason who should 
levy, or even pay such dues. John Hampden, 
cousin to Oliver, having been assessed for two 
different parishes, stoutlv and perseveringly reiueed 
to pay, and resolved to try the issue by law. His 
judges decided against him, by a majority of eight 
to four ; " but the people looked upon him as the 
Tictor, and he became dear to all true hearts in 
England." Charles had assumed power incom- 
patible with the principles of limited government, 
and had rendered it impossible for his most zealous 
partizans entirely to justify his conduct. The 
whole land heaved and trembled, as if with volcanic 
irruption. The elements of destruction were gather- 
ing force and concentration. A man may play 
with the lightning of heaven with impunity ; it is 
a much more difficult thing to deal with those 
elements which come into action in all popular 
excitement and agitation — in the strife and the 
contest of party feeHng. Charles bad to submit to 
& new Parliament, which, to the unspeakable joy 
of the people, met in April, 1640, as the ever- 
oelebrated Long Parliament, in which Cromwell 
eat as member for Cambridge. It was no vulgar 
assembly this — and its proceedings form no com- 
mon chapter in the history of our loved England. 
Milton, after noticing their high birth, and their 
attainments, and conunending their sterling virtue 
in having passed unhurt through the 8( 
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of both courtly temptation and vengeance, tells us, 
tliat botJi God and man pointed to them, aa 
worthiest above others, to be both the great Re- 
formers of the Church and the Restorers of the 
Commonwealth ; and that, encountering the dazzled 
resistance of tjTanny, they gave not over, till they 
had with one stroke won again our lost liberties. 
The House addressed itself to its great dutj-, con- 
scious of its own strength, and of the corresponding 
weakness of the Sovereign. It was apparent from 
the conduct of Charles, that he was a man without 
faith ; and that an open and uncompromising 
Opposition to his entire poKcy, could alone save 
England. This was the crisis. The salvation 
of the country, called aloud for patriotic men 
and true. And they were not a iew of either 
House, but all the great Patriots of both Houses, 
that concurred at first to make inquiry into the 
grievances of this reign. Parliament proceeded 
energetically to prosecute the authors of the wrongs 
which had been inflicted on the nation ; — Strafford 
tmd Laud were committed upon charges of high 
treason ; — the sentences formerly passed against 
Hampden, and others of the popular party, were 
removed ; — ^the King's assent to their bill for 
Triennial Parliaments was obtained ; — ^the abolition 
of monopolies, and an answer from his Majesty 
relative to hia extraordinary methods of raising 
supplies by forced loans, tonnage and poundage, 
ship-money, and other expedients, were procured : 
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— ^ministers, all very gra<<iouB to tho people, were 
placed in the royal coimaeLs; and commiseioners 
were sent into the several counties, " for the de- 
facing, demolialiiDg, and quite taking away all 
images, altars, or tables turned aJtarwise, cruci- 
fixes, superstitious pictures, monuments, and re- 
liques of idolatry, out of aU cLurches and chapels." 
The first three and twenty months of this Parlia- 
ment, were " months distinguished beyond most 
others in history by anxieties and endeavours, by 
hope and fear, and swift vicissitudea, to all Eng- 
land," and to none of England's true sons, more 
than to our Cromwell. He was a man with ft 
soul — a soul which could see into the Future, and 
in which lay yet concealed mighty purposes and 
high resolves, 

Charles struggled ineffectually against the force 
of things. The age had outstripped him. On 
the seventh of December, 1641, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Commons, to the effect, that the 
organization of the militia, and the nomination of 
its officers, should, for the future, only take place 
with the concurrence of Parliament. This measure 
went far to undermine the royal power ; and yet 
the Liberty and the Protestantism of our England, 
■eemed to depend upon it. The character of the 
times called for new and extraordinary measures. 
" Every day, those men who felt the truest affection 
for their country, were disturbed in their homes at 
London, or in their more tranquil rural retreats, 
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by reports of the massacre of tlie Protestanta in 
Ireland — of the King's coimivance at it — of his 
insincerity and falsehood — of his projects — of the 
piuiishnicntB already inflicted on many of their 
brethren — of the persecutions in Scotland — the 
daily banishments of the best Christians in the 
kingdom, and by other signs and events no less 
alarming." The liberties and the happiness of 
England were not to be tamely sacrificed to the 
ambition of a proud and imperious monarch. Men 
of noble daring, and of invincible energy, rushed 
forth " to save, with God's assistance, their country 
and their faith, by withdrawing from their families, 
and exposing their lives in arms," Oliver was 
one of these noble men. He exchanged parliamen- 
tary debate, for military campaign. He counted, 
not his life dear imto himself ; and for the space 
of seventeen years from this day, until that of hi» ] 
death, all hia thoughts were taken up with the 
freedom and the elevation of his country. How" I 
memorable the words which he addressed to his 
son : — " Thou, too, boy Oliver ! — thou art fit to 
swing a swoi-d. If ever there was a battle worth 
fighting, and to be called God's battle, it is this : 
— thou too wilt come !" Who can conceive of the 
father's feelings at this moment ? "A staid, most 
pacific, solid farmer, of three and forty, decides on 
girding himself with warlike iron, and fighting, 
he and his, against principalities and powers," and 
in hia military and political career, makes himself 
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known to the world as the Greatest Man of 
hiB age. 

Oliver is now seen with sword in hand — a true 
soldier; first captain, then colonel, and fin ally, 
commander-in-chief. Nothing but the force of 
circumstances could iuduce a man to leave the 
quietude and the endearments of domestic life, for 
the restlesB activity and the distracting soKcitude 
of a great battle-field. The love of country was 
stronger than the love of life. The patriotic tide 
flowed and rose to its highest point in the soul of 
Cromwell. With a noble and uplifted spirit 
struggling within him, he grasped his sword with 
no feeble, trembling hand ; and nerved for action, 
he put himself iu no vulgar attitude ; — for heroic 
deeds he stood to arms.' 

The hour had now come when the interests of 
the country called for any sacrifice — even the 
greatest. Charles, having turned a deaf ear to 
the petitions and the claims of his Parliament, 
having raised troops to overawe them in the honest 
discharge of their duties, and flushed with the 
victory which sat upon lua helmet, became the 
object of the nation's distrust and abhorrence. 
Good men and true, turned away from bim with 
unutterable aversion and disgust. He planned, he 
plotted, he deceived. His prune ambition was, 
to crush the liberties of the people. In August, 
1642, he planted the royal standard at Nottingham, 
and formally summoned his s 
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T great distance, the Earl of Essex was 
organizing the Parliamentary army, in which 
Cromwell served as captain, and from which he 
was destined to rise to the highest ranlt. Liberty 
was now to fight the ground with Tyranny. The 
first engagement of any moment between the two 
armiea, was the battle of Edgehill, which was 
fought on the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
days of October, and the indecisive result of which 
filled London with the deepest alarm. Oliver's 
keen and penetrating judgment soon discovered 
the cause of wealtness in the Parliamentary troops. 
"How can we be otherwise than beaten P Your 
troops are most of them oM, decayed, serving-men 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and theirs 
are gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and persona 
of quality. But I will remedy that. I will raise 
men who will have the fear of God before their 
eyes, and who will bring some conscience to what 
they do. And I promise you, they shall not be 
beaten." Thus he spoke to Hampden ; and at once 
betook himself to the duty of infusing new life and 
soul into tho army. Fourteen squadrons, composed 
of young and pious freeholders, and withal zealous 
Protestants, were soon raised ; — Men all, in whom 
religion and patriotism were a living thing — a 
grand reality. From that hour, the course of 
events was changed. This new element decided 
the destinies of the war, and of England, Crom- 
well's troops acted no coward's part : — their heart* 



were filled with eaored fire ; their deeds were Tware 
and Diagniinimous. The laurels of victory were 
clustering thick on Oliver's brow. He signalised 
himself by his masterly relief of Gainsborough, 
which was the begioning of his great fortones; 
took Holdon-house by assault ; and for a time kept 
Oxford in a state of considerable alarm. By these 
and other great military aehiovements, his repu- 
tation became established, Charles coveted his 
popularitj' and his succbbs, and wonU fondly have 
got him within his grasp, dead or alive. 

All England is on fire. Kothing is heard of but 
battle and the din of war. The Monarch is plotting 
and deceiving. The Parliament is vigilant, and 
braced for action. The people are filled with great 
roBolves ; for the soul of the nation ia stirred to ite 
deepest depth. Oliver is in the open field of bot- 
tle, in advance of all men, rushing into the thickest 
of the fight, yearning for his comitry's freedom, 
and prepared to shed his heart's purest blood for 
her salvation. He claims to be a hero ; and nothing 
heroic is wanting in his character. Knowing how 
much now depended on his individual line of 
action, Cromwell went on recruiting and augmtoit- 
ing the army, till he found himself in a poaition 
successfully to eucoimter the enemy. The Parlia- 
ment, in much extremity, called upon the Scots 
for help, with every prospect of obtaining it. 
Cromwell was resolved to get the best of soldiers — 
men who became worthy of the name of Ibonsides. 
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" They were men wlio had the fear of God, and 
graduully lost all other fear." They were never 
beaten. While the shops of London were all shut 
for certain days — while Gloucester was in hot 
siege — while Essex was despatched to relieve 
Gloucester— while poor Lord Falkland lay bleed- 
ing thei-e under a mortal wound, Cromwell was 
waiting with oU solicitude at Cambridge, to know 
what was being done " towards the public assist- 
ance;" — in other words — towards raising the 
necessary supplies for carrying on the war. With 
his Ironsides in fine marching order, he was ready 
to encounter the enemy. FailuTe was followed by 
success — defeat by triumph. Lynn Regis, in 
which distractions had been recently ripening into 
treason, waa besieged and taken. Ten days hence, 
the battle of Newbury was fought and gained. 
Victory succeeded victory ; hope revived ; and the 
stars rushed into one grand constellation of light 
and glory. The battle of Marston-moor, which was 
" the most enorraoue hurly burly of fire and smoke, 
and steel-flashings, and death-tumult, ever seen in 
those regions," was won by his extraordinary 
doing, and added another laurel to his wreath. 

Oliver's path lay through strifes and storms. 
The progress of events had clearly determined his 
course ; and onward he pressed, despite of every 
difficulty and all opposition. His was not the 
timid and faltering step of a man who was linger- 
ing to balance probabilitieB. He knew nothing of 
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heeitation and of ca^ardico. His far-seeing nundTI 
at once discerned what lay between liiirt and the 
end wMch he had in view, and nothing could 

divert him from hia course, 

Cromwell haviag by his succeBsfiil charges de- 
cided the battle of Marston-Moor, and the great 
character of the victory having struck terror into 
the enemy, he set out just in time to save the 
Parliamentary army a signal defeat. Essex had 
already made his escape ; while his men had snr- 
rendered their arms and artillery to the King. 
Charles was intercepted at Newbury ; and there a 
second battle was fought. TTis Majesty, after four 
hours' confused fighting, had decidedly the worst 
of it ; and took to flight. Cromwell was in pos- 
session of the field ; and but for the obstinacy audi 
irresolute policy of Manchester, a decisive victoi 
promised to crown his arms — a victory which;' 
would have extinguished the hopes of Charlea, 
and perhaps have finished the war. " Essex and 
Manchester, who had been intrusted with the 
command of the Parliament's forces, and who 
might be said to be the representatives of the great 
body of the nobles with the army, seemed, since 
the battle of Marston Moor, unwilling to make the. 
popular cause too eminent — unwilling to beat tl 
King, or take advantage of hia failures." 

These things weighed on Cromwell's spirit. H( 
only stepped back that he might make a moi 
successful leap. His eagle eye went down at 
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aice to the depth and origin of these adverse 
movements. Deprecating the consequences which 
seemed to be impending over the country, he pre- 
ferred a formal accusation against Manchester, ms 
commanding officer : — openly, and in the light of 
the sun, he did thie: — left the field of battle and 
the din of war, for the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, and the storm of angry debate. In his 
defence, Manchester indulged in violent recrimi- 
nation upon OKver ; atill neither House permitted 
itself to go into any inc[uiry either as to Manches- 
ter or Cromwell; hut turned their immediate 
attention to find out a remedy for the evils which 
now threatened the country, and the country's 
purer faith. 

We can see so far down into Oliver's gi'eat 
heart, as to discei'n that he waa a man in eameat. 
In the very depth and centre of his thoughts, lay 
mighty purposes and aims ; and to effect these he 
was unreservedly devoted, The die was about to he 
east, which was to determine tho dearest interests 
of a great nation. England's freedom and Eng- 
land's faith, both trembled in the balance. Had 
Cromwell, and the noble spirits that acted with 
him, faltered at such a moment, how different 
would have been the history of the nations — of 
the world ! Having escaped from the fangs of 
his enemies, and his character having been brought 
out in tho light of the sun, unimpeached and un- 
impeachable, it was with true consistency, that 
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Oliver hoped tliat there were ** such tnie Engliflih 
hearts and zealous affections towards the general 
weal of the mother country^ as none would scruple 
to deny themselYes and their own interests for the 
public good; nor account it to be a dishonour done to 
them whatever the Parliament should resolve upon 
in this weighty matter.'^ Essex was gratified by 
a splendid pension; Manchester was put on the 
Committee of both kingdoms; the army was re- 
modelled, by which England became alive again ; 
and a new epoch opened to the nation. Before 
any important change was effected, or even the 
old officers had laid down their commission/Crom- 
well was sent on an expedition into the west : — 
came from Shaftesbury to Salisbury; whence he 
wrote in great haste to General Fairfax, begging 
for succour and support. But the self-denying 
Ordinance having passed the House, by whose 
provisions all members of Parliament were ex- 
cluded from command in the army, Cromwell now 
looked upon himself as discharged of military 
employment, and came from his march in the 
West to Windsor, to kiss the hand, and take leave 
of Fairfax, who had been appointed General-in- 
chief. If Cromwell thought that he had no more 
fighting to do, not so thought the Parliament : — 
ere he left his chamber in the morning, commands 
came from the Committee of both kingdoms, sum- 
moning him to new and immediate action ; — ^in- 
stantly he took horse, plimged into Oxfordshire, 
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and at lalip-bridge, attacked and routed the two 
thousand men wlio were conveying his Majesty's 
person and the Artillery over to Worcester. He 
had but to march, and triiimph waited upon his 
steps. At Radcot-bridge, or Bampton-in-the-bush, 
victory sat upon hia helmet ; — ^he summoned the 
governor of the garrison in Farringdon to surren- 
der, and then stormed the town. The Parliament 
not only continued his services in the army, but 
looked upon him as its essential element. In the 
battle of Naaeby — a battle in which Charles dashed 
fiercely against the new Model Army — Cromwell 
appeared with his old Ironsides — Suffolk men and 
others — and shivered the royal party to ruin. In 
the Royal Carriage was found a cabinet of letters 
and papers, whose contents revealed the fact, that 
Charles had been soliciting the aid of foreign 
princes, and aiming secretly at the overthrow of 
the Parliament. Many who up to now had been 
desirous to uphold the dignity of the Throne, were 
so impressed with the deception and the perjury of 
the King, as wholly to withdraw their confidence 
and support. The Royal cause became hopeless ; — 
the King and the kingdom both were lost. Where- 
ever the Parliamentary army were called to new 
exploits, there they were ever rewarded with new 
success. Leicester, which the Eing had taken, 
was regained ; — Bridgewater was stormed and 
taken; — Bristol was put in siege, and Prince 
Rupert compelled to surrender: — from Bristol, 
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with a Brigade of four Rogimciita, he flew t 
Devizes, summoned the Castle, and then took it by 
assault :— he next stormed Berkeley Castle ; and 
Winchester surrendered to him by capitulation. 
How terrible did he appear with the aword in his 
hand ! Basing- House — the seat of the Marquis of 
Winchester, and one of those castellated mansions 
which were thought to be impregnable — he reduced, 
and made the Marquis a prisoner : — through mani- 
fold difficulties he forced his way beyond Exeter, 
fought Lord Wentworth at Bovey-Tracey, and 
took from him five hundred prisoners, horse and 
foot, with six standards, of which one waa the 
King's. In conjunction with Fairfax, he th^^ 
took Dartmouth by storm; and after a veiy" 
gallant resistance, defeated Ijord Hopton at Tor- 
rington. From this, he pursued the last remains 
of the royal army into Cornwall, where, through 
mutiny and licentiousness, they were soon broken 
up ; and Exeter having already surrendered, there 
remained scarcely a single enemy to the Parliament 
in the open field. So sensible of this was one of 
the royalist commanders, that, on being taken 
prisoner, he said to CromweU and his party — " Ton 
have done your work, and may now go to play, 
unless you choose to fall out among yourselves," 
He had done hia work ; and no other man could 
have done it so well. He, therefore, came to 
London, took his seat in Parliament, and in terms 
of no vulgar gratitude, the House voted him hes 
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wanks for his great and many serviceB. Newark 
and Oxford were the only places of any conse- 
quence that Btill held out for the Royal Cause : — 
the king was resident in Oxford ; which having 
been closely besieged by the united army of 
Enghah and Scotch, Charles made his escape in 
disguise ; wandered from castle to castle, and from 
one county to another — distracted and hopeless — 
tiU assured of protection and favour from the 
Scottish army, he amrendered to them as they lay 
off Newark, which place was now given up to the 
Scottish General, while Oxford surrendered to 
Fairfax. With the surrender of Oxford, almost 
every other place gave in before the end of August, 
1646, and " the first Civil War, to the last ember 
of it, waa extinct 1" 

"This one thing I do" — was the deep-toned 
utterance of a man, who stands out as the exemplar 
of all that is pure in virtue, and great in action. 
It argues no imperfection of character, for the 
mind to be absorbed in one object, and for the 
whole man to bo devoted to one end. In proportion 
as power is concentrated, is it effective. This 
truth was ever present to the mind of CromwelL 
He knew where his strength lay. With consummate 
wisdom he gathered up his resourees, and brought 
them to bear in their undivided force on the 
attainment of his object. He was bent on one 
thing, and he resolved to do it. We have seen 
Oliver in the battle-field with sword in hand, doing, 
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what he regarded, rare service for the Parliaraail 
and his eountrj-. Beside him, even " the hero of 
a hundred fields," appears but to little advantage. 
It does not, however, appear to have hcien the love 
of martial glory that converted Cromwell into a 
soldier, but the pure and ardent love of countty. 
This was his Inspiration. This, aa it came upon 
his spirit, he evidently regarded as a breath from 
Heaven; and it seemed impossible to liitn to do 
otherwise than obey its impulse. While musing 
npoa it in this light, the fire bumed, and he niahcd 
into the deepest of the conflict. 

But now that the first Civil War is ended, and 
the din of battle has for a little passed awuy, 
us follow him for a moment into the calm ret 
— ^the inner Bunctuary of his home, and see how 
he demeans himself in the narrower tiircle of those 
loved ones who entwine themselves around his 
heart, and claim a relation to bim emphatically 
their own. " Delicacy of sentiment, the domestio 
virtues, and paternal love, are among the features 
by which Cromwell is beat characterised." In 
him, the heart and the character of the father were 
never lost in the insensibility and the daring of 
the soldier. The social feeling lay deep ir his 
nature. He had in early life entered into tha 
tenderest and most endeared of all earthly relatioiw 
shipa. The husband had the joy of becoming a 
father ; and that father, with feelings known only 
to the parental Boul, had seen his children rise up 
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amond him possessed of every virtue, and proimsing 
to give to his old age more glory than the crowns 
of many worlds. How could he bo otherwise than 
interested in their welfare ? Though he tore him- 
self away from their embrace, to save hia country 
from impending danger, they had still the same 
place in his heart's love. The fact of being separ- 
ated from them, endeared them still more to his 
soul. Neither scene nor circumstance, could bring 
with it oblivion of his family. To the last degree 
faithful to his country, he was still mindful of 
them ; and lost no opportunity of opening his 
heart to them in a free, generous, and loving 
correspondence . 

To entortain even the shadow of a doubt in 
reference to Cromwell's personal Christianity, 
would argue the most deep-rooted animosity, or 
the last degree of mental and moral obliquity. 
Religion was in him, what it should be in every 
man — a reality — a hfe. It was wrought into his 
very being, and had its development and expression 
in his every day pursuits and business. He im- 
pressed it on others, not as a faint and shadowy 
representation, but as a true copy, every line of 
which was so clearly brought out as to be easily 
seen and traced. His conduct was governed by 
the purest and most benevolent principles. Chris- 
tianity is the true conservative power. Its genius 
is love : — and its practienl operation is to produce 
the largest amount of individual happiness, ctmi- 
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patible with the interest of universal huinaiiity. 
Oliver acted from no bUnd impulse. If he waa 
enthusiastic, his enthueiaam was the effect rather 
of an unusual faith, than of uncontrolled feeling. 
His errors partook of the spirit of the age. If in 
the line of conduct which he pursued, we can now 
discover calculations which reason condemns, these 
miscalculations were not the result of a weak and 
imbecile judgment, but sprang rather from an 
excess in his rcHgious beHef. 

Nothing is to be gained to either the recorda otJ 
history or the cause of humanity, by concealing^ 
the blemishes of Oliver's life. Imperfection is 
incident to our nature. There are spots on the 
disc of the sun ; and there are defects and weak- 
nesses in every man's character. If Cromwell's 
piety was sincere, it was not always sober. It 
needed to be enlightened : — and so did the piety of 
the age. The pulpit itself did not always reflect 
the true light. The notion of a particular faith in 
prayer, prevailed much in Cromwell's time : — this 
error in the religion of Cromwell, is the key which 
opens and explains much of his life. If his piety 
had been more rational, his conduct would have 
been more consistent. His character is wanting in 
harmony and integrity, It is not complete : — ^it is 
not one. 

We are dealing not so much with the outer a 
with the inner man of Cromwell. We are seeking 
to find out that "law, which, by an invisible bon^ 
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unites great errors witli great piety." Far away 
from the strife of parties, the din of wars, and the 
angry arena of this world's polities, we are forcing 
our way into the most sacred recesses of the man's 
retirement, ta see how he transacted the weightier 
afiairs of his soul and the world to come. What 
is the posture of his spirit ? How does this groat 
man demean himself before God ? How childlike 
his whole disposition and carriage ! If he be not 
sincere, then we despair of human nature. His 
hypocrisy was in honest dealing ; hia ambition, in 
subduing the strongest passions of our common 
homanity. Having conquered himself, he found 
it easy to overcome everything else. The victory 
by which he overcame was his Faith, This was 
the secret of his magnanimity and his success. 
Religion was inwrought into his whole mental 
being ; so that he could no more act independently 
of the principles of his faith, than of hia intellectual 
attributes ; and, sometimes to his own disadvan- 
tage, the moral had the ascendancy over the intel- 
lectual. Nothing can be more offensive than the 
cant and the cunning of hypocrisy : — And were it 
possible, from an examination of those principles 
which formed the baais of his character, ia Hx such 
a charge upon Oliver, we should earnestly labour 
to throw back the last fold of the veil which would 
hide the moral deformity from the eye of a keen 
and judgment- giving world. 

We have reached a crisis in the aSairs of Oliver 
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and of England. QueetioiiB of deepest moment, 
affecting both the man and hia country, were Btir. 
ring the spirit of the nation, forcing themselvai 
on the thoughts of every reflecting man, and 
demanding an early and satisfactory settlement. 
In the review of this pejriod, there are those who 
represent Cromwell as fomenting contentions i^,, 
the army — as being underhand and 
all his movements — as effecting everything 
hypocrisy and master-strokes of duplicity. It 
false all. Instead of only plotting in the midst 
plots, his is an earnest, manly struggli 
freedom, unfettered liberty of conscience, the better 
government of the State, and the restriction of the 
unhappy monarch to the full possession of all legi' 
timate power. Things ccclcsiaBticalj 
plicated and as difHcult as things political. Di 
was the strife which was being carried on 
the religions sects. The Episcopalian, who 
but too deeply drunk into the spirit of Laud, 
intensely eager for uniformity : — the Presbytei 
to whom Charles had fled for safety, was loud and 
clamorous for the Solemn League and Covenant : — 
the Independent — the most generous of thi 
was panting for a fresher life and a freer libei 
not for himself only, but for universal 
Charles paused, in the hope that the strife and 
division of these religionists might open up a pa( 
for bis return to supreme power, Like a 
watching the flow of the tide, he hoped that 
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successive wave might bear him on its bosom to 
some point of rest and of safety. Vain expectation 
this ! His condition became to the lust degree dis- 
astrous and distressing. The Scottish army, into 
whose midst he threw himself as they lay before 
Newark, regarded hira as their prisoner : — they 
informed the Parliament that he was in their pos- 
session ; and the Parliament at once claimed the 
Royal Man, and the right of his disposal. While 
the two Houses were seeking to fix the future 
abode of Charles, the Man Cromwell was sent to 
Safiron Walden, as the head quarters of the army, 
to adjust existing differences between the Parlia- 
ment and them. His path was beset with a thou- 
sand difficulties ; — if he had deserted the armv, it 
must have been at the hazard of hia life, and the 
salvation of hia country : — if he had abandoned 
and saci-ificed the ParKament, it might have 
quenched the last ray of hope which remained to 
render possible the restoration of Charles, and the 
tranquillity of the nation. He deprecated anything 
like an open rupture ; and conciliation was his 
aim. Despite aK his efibrts, things came to such a 
pass as forced bim to choose his side : — hia sympa- 
thies were ivith the army ; and into the arms of 
bis military companions be threw hiniBelf — into 
the bosom of the party, to which, by stem and 
holy principle, he waa most heartily and honestly 
attached. Cromwell had no desire to interfere 
with the King's prerogative ; but the Faith and 
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the Liberty of England were both at stoke. Were 
the people then to stand and look quietly on, while 
a proud and imperiooa monarch was converting the 
throne into a wheel of crushing oppression — ^the 
altar into an appendage to the Inquisition — the 
church of God into an arena of ecclesiastical 
gladiatorship ? It was well to protest : — it was 
something far better and more manly to set abont 
the great business of working out their own 
freedom. 

The king was seized at Holmby, whither he had 
been sent by Parliament, delivered into the hands 
of the army, and conducted to Hitchinbrook, where 
Cromwell had an interview with the Royal Man ; 
but Charles would take neither counsel nor advice 
from those who were ready most effectually to serve 
biTTi ; and Cromwell, who asked for nothing more 
than such an eserciae of the prerogative as would 
leave the great liberties of the people unimpaired, 
gave him up as hopeless. He would, even after 
this, have rcstoretl Charles on the easiest terms ; 
and eo eager was he for a settlement, that he was 
suspected of being in private correspondence \vith 
his Majesty, and was ia danger of being treated as 
a traitor to his country : — " My God ! be pleased 
to look upon me according to the sincerity of my 
heart towards the king ! " — was the utterance of a 
man who invoked the searching look of Omni- 
science on bis inmost soul. He renewed his efforts 
once and again to befriend Charles, and hoped 
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to the last possible point, that he might yet be 
instrumental in replacing him upon the throne. 

Cromwell the Restorer ! What an epoch we 
are approaching — ^just touching — -in the history of 
the past days of old England ! 

If we fix our eyes on a dark thunder-cloud, we 
may see the lightning coming out and playing on 
its darker margin, then receding, and the cloud 
again muffling iteelf up in still thicker gloom. It 
appears and disappears, till, freeing itself from ite 
deep retreat, it bursts forth like one great outspread 
flame of living fire, striking terror into every 
bosom. Cromwell was now supreme in the army ; 
and having openly espoused the side of the Inde- 
pendents, he became the acknowledged leader of 
the party. He well knew that so long as he could 
depend on his soldiers, he had nothing to fear from 
his Parliamentary colleagues. Weary of treating 
with the Monarch to no purpose, CromweU clearly 
perceived that a separation between Charles and 
the people of England waa inevitabla Long had 
he been waiting " the great birth of Providence ; " 
— and be waited still. He would have prepared 
the way for the flight of his Majesty to France ; 
but to France, Charles had no heart to go ; Imving 
escaped from Hampton Court by night, he made 
bis way to Sutton, and from Sutton to Southamp- 
ton, from whence he wrote to Hammond, the 
governor of the Isle of Wight : — his measongera 
returned, accompanied by Hammond, and Ilnni- 
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mond conducted Charles to Cowes, and from 
thence to Carisbrook Castle, No sooner was the 
Parliament informed of the king's escape, than 
they declared it treason for any person to conceal 
his Majesty : — the place of hie retreat soon became 
known ; and there he was kept as a prisoner. 
Cromwell thought that it was now high time for 
tiie Parliament to govern and defend the kingdom. 
So thought many others. Wliile they were con- 
sulting and devising, Charles was trying to make 
his escape from Carisbrook, but failed of hia end. 
Still nothing could be done with a man of such 
duplicity. Dark elements surrounded the govern- 
ment : — all England was ready to break forth into 
a flame : — the army must conquer or ignominioualy 
die. The military leaders met at "\Vindaor for 
KmsultatioD — ^for action. Serious humness this — 
ftnd serious men these ! Three days were spent in 
oonference and in prayer ! They dealt with ieaven 
and with earth. What line of action will they 
•doptP "Will they proceed to the impeachment 
and the trial of their King ? Will they go so fer 
as to involve him in condemnation, and then inflict 
the stroke of death ? How England's heart throbs ! 
"Were these strong palpitations indicative of health 
«r of disease ? Were these the guahinga of life, or 
the throes of coming death ? 

The leaders of the army were in great danger 
of adopting a mistaken course of action ; and their 
next step might have involved the moat serious — 
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flie most tremendous consequences. Cromwell once 
more interposed " to check the movement which 
waa hurrying on towards a violent catastrophe :" — 
the miuds of all were inclined to violence and to 
war, and he at length waa compelled to yield. 
Then followed a second Ci\'il War, which ended in 
bringing Charlea to trial ; but ere the Commons 
determined to proceed so far, Cromwell conferred 
with the leading members of the House, and by 
their aaaistaneo, ho hoped in some degree to cnlm 
the passions of the contending parties ; and by 
Home middle path to conduct ail things back to 
their wonted rest and security. The ground on 
which he now stood, waa heaving and rocking 
beneath him. llow does it become bim to act ? 
Is he to yield himself to the mighty sweep of that 
current which is now bearing all before it with 
resistless force ? — or is he to withdraw from public 
life, and sacrifice the interests of a great and 
struggling nation ? Decide he must : — and what 
unspeakable issues were involved in that de- 
cision ! Hear how he addresses the House : — " If 
any man whatever have carried on this design, the 
design of deposing the king, and disinheriting his 
posterity ; or if any man have such design, he 
must be the greatest traitor in the worid. But 
since the providence of God has cast this upon ua, 
I cannot but submit to Providence, though I am 
not yet prepared to give you my advice." It waa 
with no common reluctance that Cromwell finally 
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and fully committed Tiimself to the stream of ' 
public opinion, and consented to the trial of Charles. 
The unhappy monarch was brought to the bar on 
January 30th, 1648-9 ; was found guilty of Mgh 
treason, and was condemned to death. Not only ' 
was the death-warrant signed and sealed on the | 
29th of the same month, hut on the day following, 
the deed was executed ! Scarcely had the first | 
light of the morning dawned upon the world, 
when that light was dimmed and darkened by one i 
of the most tragic scenes that the sun ever beheld. 

Solemn day it was ! The glory of England was i 
seen gHttcring in a cloud! The Throne was | 
vacant! The KegaHa lay unclaimed I The nation i 
Bat in sackcloth ! 

In what Hght is the death of Charles to be 
viewed p Can it be justified or even defended? 
A mind not fully enlightened, a judgment not 
free from bias, a man whose love of truth does not 
rifle infinitely above every other consideration, can 
never be entrusted with the settlement of this 
delicate question. Grant that Charles had been 
guilty of betraj-ing the interests of his country, 
that he had sacrificed the pubHc good to promote 
his personal ambition and pride, that he placed 
in immediate peril both the Freedom and the Faith ' 
of a great people, and that he was, therefore, ob- 
noxious to punishment, still it is more than difBcult 
to defend the exti'eme character of the penalty 
which he was called to endure. Charles was 
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a- compound of pure and unmixed evil. Nor did 
his good qualities suffer so much from the presence 
and existence of vice in the man, aa from the 
absence of those other properties which give 
integrity and unity — completeness and harmony 
to the character. Constituted as he was, he must 
ever have appeared to positive disadvantage in 
any condition of life, — ^in any given or possible 
circumstances. Painful as the conclusion is, it is 
forced upon us by his whole conduct, that be was 
guilty of betraying his country. Had be been 
left to himself, he would have sacrificed both its 
Faith and its Freedom. Having acted contrary 
to the Constitution, he had violated his coronation 
oath : — he had, in fact, forfeited bis crown. If 
Charles was a Traitor, then, according to the laws 
of his realm, death was the penalty of transgression ; 
but death ought not to have been inflicted. Yet 
in no sense was Charles a Martyr. If hia love of 
Truth and Liberty had been such that he counted 
not his life dear in their defence, we might concede 
to him the honour. But a man who perilled both, 
and was prepared to barter both for purely selfish 
ends, was not a man to be put into the calendar, 
and worshipped as a saint. Nor can we see how 
CromweU can be charged with the death of the 
king. No man of the day was more sincerely 
anxious to save his life. It was with him an effort — 
a business. If the thing could by any possibihty 
have been done, Cromwell would have done it. 
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It was not till Charles rendered his own salvation 
hopeless ; it was not till his treacheiy and his 
wickedness stood revealed in the 
it was not till the voice of 
and of insulted JTiatice, called for retribution, that 
Cromwell consented to the death of his Sovereign. 
Woidd that he had not consented — that he had 
thought of some other expedient at the moment 
when he dipped his pen in that black, black ink, 
with which he signed , the death warrant ! It 
would have invested his character with seven- 
fold glory, and overpowered his bitterest enemy. 
Here he failed; — and the failure can never be 
repaired. He did it ignorantly, he did it for the 
best. "We, therefore, write it, once for all, that 

OhAELES was sot a M.IRTTH, AND THAT ChoI 

WAS NOT A MURHEREB. 

Cromwell before the dead body of Charlt 
What a scene this for pen or pencil ! Upon 
death of the Royal Wan, there followed the 
lution of the Monarchy The Commons, by expi 
act, forbade the proclamation of another king, 
and the House of Peers was declared to have no 
longer any existence ! Procedure this, which failed 
to restore peace to the nation. The dove with 
her olive branch hovered over the land, but found 
no sanctuary into which she might enter — no 
altar on which she might rest with folded 
The kingdoni was convulsed to its very t 
and no one could foresee into what 
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or moiild the future government would 
cast. 

"The fate of England snd of Fieedom then 
Seem'd wavering in the heart of one plain man. 
One Btep of bis, and the great dial-hand, 
That marks the destui'd progresa of the wolld 
In the eternal round, from wisdom on 
To higher wisdom, had been made W pause 
A hundred years. That step he did not tatc : — 
He knew not why — nor we — but only God ; — 
And tir'd tt> make hia aimple oaken chair 
More terrible and grandly beautiful, 
Uore full of majesty, than any throne, 
BefDre or after, of a Britiflh king." 

Just as there has been on the part of despotism, a 
constant effort to enslave humamty ; so there has 
been on the part of humanity, no vulgar struggle 
for a more perfect freedom. In the midst of the 
moat crushing and enthralling influences, there 
have ever appeared those nobler spirits who re- 
fused to barter their liberty for any price ; and 
into whom the fire of persecution only burned still 
more deeply the love of principle, dearer to them 
than life. Notwithstanding all that they were 
called to sacrifice, and suffer, and lose, in their 
struggle for freedom, they never became the less 
attached to their distinctive and peculiar princi- 
ples. If they lost caste with men, who, like so 
many reptiles, were seen creeping on the earth and 
licking up its very duat, they had the testimony of 
conscience, and the sympathy of the good. If 
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they had to look out on a dark and frowning 
world, still Bimny and cheerful was the light of 
their spiritB. They helieved that their mission 
waa to fulfil the purposes of Heaven on behalf of 
Buffering hmnanity — ^that this mission involved the 
regeneration and the peace of the world, and hence 
they lifted their shield in the face of the ann, and 
challenged to the combat all who opposed. In this 
Holy War, Cromwell was ever pre-eminent, Eng- 
land having taken on the form of a Eepublic, 
in virtue of his great influence — both civil and 
military — this Man was invested with the supreme 
power. According to Milton, he alone remained 
to conduct the government, and to save the country ; 
while all were willing to yield the palm of sove- 
reignty to his unrivalled abihty and virtue, Ire- 
land gave immediate disquiet to the young Re- 
pubHc : — in a state of open rebellion, she made the 
blood of Protestants flow like water through her 
streets. All eyes were turned to Cromwell as the 
only man who was equal to the task of reducing 
the Irish to submission. He was not insensible to 
the magnitude and the difficulties of the under- 
taking ; but yielding to the entreaties of the House, 
he set out for Ireland, at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men; descended on the country "like the 
hammer of Thor ; smote it as at one feU stroke, 
into dust and ruin, never to reunite against him 
more." It may be, that Cromwell had a deep- 
rooted enmity against the Papists ; — it may be> 
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that he confounded the spirit of tho Jewish Eco- 
nomy with tho freer and sublimer Genius of the 
Christian Faith ; — it may be, that he looked upon 
himself as the soldier of God the Just, and felt 
that he was but the minister of IleaTen in inflict- 
ing retribution on those who bad butchered thou- 
sands of innocent Protestants ; but in the conduct 
of tbi« 80 fearful warfare, nothing can save him 
from the charge of extreme cruelty. If we might 
be allowed such a contradictory combination of 
terms, he appears lite a Christian Savage: — hia 
severity exceeding even that of which we read in 
the pagan leaders of antiquity. To take advan- 
tage of a successful siege, to put to death thousands 
on thousands of devoted Papists, because they were 
Papists, and aa such conceived to be the enemies 
of God — oh ! — let it not be named ! It is a crime 
which might have veiled the face of day : — a deep 
dark blot on the escutcheon of Cromwell it is. No 
time will wipe it out : — ^it cannot. It will detract 
from his name, and wiE tomish his glory, till the 
years shall cease to roll ! 

Ireland was reduced ; but Scotland was insubor- 
dinate. The Scota, who professed to desire no 
more than to moderate tho power of the late king, 
and to ccHnplete the triumph of their peculiar reli- 
gious principles, when they behold their monarch 
led to tho public sciifibld, and Presbyterianism no 
longer in the ascendency, as it had been in the 
English parliament, immediately adopted measures 
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for proclaiming prince Clmrles, monarch of Scot- ^ 
land ; and within twelve months after hia father's 
death, were known to he actively preparing an 
armyto invttdeEngland, and support hispretcnflions 
to the crown of the three kingdoms. Thia gave 
birth to a second Revolution. In commandnow of 
all the forces of England, our Hero immediately 
marched with his troops, and entered Scotland with 
an army of sixteen thousand men. Lesley, and 
his army, lay encamped on the heights of Lam* 
mermuir, a range of hills which overlooks 1 
town of Dunbar ; but he was induced to deaconA'^ 
into the plain, with a view of atta^ildng the Bngliflh 
in their retreat. Cromwell saw the enemy's camp 
in motion, and gave orders immediately for on 
attack. He and his army rushed into the thickest 
of the fight. " The Covenant ! — The Covenant ! " 
was the shout which filled the air, as it rose from 
the thoufiaud, thousand voices of the Scots ! " The 
Lord of Hosts! — The Lord of Hosts!" echoed 
Cromwell and his true-hearted soldiers. "Almoet 
from the first clash of the hostile weapons, it be- J 
came apparent to which side the victory would in-.l 
cline, Never did Cromwell more enthuBia8ticallj,f 
and yet more calmly exert himself; never, with I 
his sHghtly silvered locks, and piercing locJte ofa 
stern composure, did he appear so like the ancient: f 
genius of war, less contending for an uncertain 1 
triumph, than assuring it to every soldier of the J 
little baud, iu whose every breast his energies J 
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expanded. In the thick of the fight — the sun then 
rising in majesty from the sea — ^he seized upon his 
appearance with a poet's feeling, united with an 
intense conviction of the presence and fevour of 
the God of hattles, crying aloud, — ' Now let God 
arise, and his enemies shall be scattered ! ' " No 
victory could have heen more complete. Never 
had Cromwell obtained such a triiimph. 

He now advanced to Edinhnrgh, which was 
forced to capitulate, At Worcester — and within 
twelve months of the memorable battle of Dunbar — 
" the email Scotch army was on every aide driven 
in: — its fiery pulsings were but the struggles of 
death — agonies as of a Hon coiled in the folds of a 
boa !" Such was Crom.wcll's success everywhere, 
that the Parliament knew not how to be sufficiently 
lavish of their testimonies of respect and affection. 
They sent commiseionere to congratulate his lord- 
ship on his midtiphed victories ; to take notice of 
his unwearied labour and pains in his late expedi- 
tion to Scotland ; of his diHgence in pursuing the 
enemy when he fled into England ; of the great 
hardships and hazards to wliich he exposed him- 
self, particularly at the battle of "Worcester ; and 
finally, of the fact, that his enterprise had been so 
signally blessed, and crowned with so complete and 
glorious an issue. More than this : — Croiawell felt 
sure, that lq time to come it would appear to the 
world, that in all bia campaigns he had studied the 
glory of God, the honour of the Parliament, and 
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the liberties of the People. And in what page of 
history shall we find the record of wars which 
have led to such beneficial results P The glory of 
the field becomes dimmed and obscured by the 
triumphs of peace and order. Oliver was a brave 
soldier ; but as a true patriot, we admire him yet 
more. He was mighty in war ; but mightii 
when he sheathed his sword, and hung bis armi 
in the hall. 

The Republic now became a great Fact. Afen' 
of the first mark now emerged from their ob- 
scurity, and rose to no common infiuenc* and ele- 
vation. The military genius of the people coidd 
not be denied ; and officers of great repute were 
introduced into every branch and department of 
the service. The army, not more numerous than 
powerful, served to retain every one in implicit 
subjection to established authority, and to atrike 
terror into foreign nations. In fact, notwith- 
standing the late wars and bloodshed, and the 
spirit of faction which still survived, the power of 
England had never, in any period, appeared 
formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it 
at this time iii the hands of the Commonwealth. 

The Long Parliament having been dissolvt 
England was now without a throne — a sovei 
— a legislature ! Wlio will be man enough to laab' 
himself to the helm of the State, and steer the 
vessel through the storm P Either it must be left 
to drift amid rocks and leefs, or at once 
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OQoted into some haven, where it may ride in 
safety : — we shall find it either safely moored, or 
one great wreck, strewn and scattered on the wave. 
In the hands of one man — ^the Man Cromwell — 
was the whole power, civil and military, of the 
three kingdoms ; and the leaders of the army gave 
to him, by universal consent, the name and desig- 
nation of the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. It was 
a sunny day for dark old England ; and had she 
improved her day, what might England ]iot have 
been — not have done ! The miserable jealousy 
which was felt by numbers of the old nobility, 
was more than counterbalanced by the unresisting 
submission of the people to his now more just and 
equal sway ; and addresses from somo of the most 
considerable places in the kingdom, poured in to 
congratulate and acknowledge the power of the 
Protector, and promise hini obedience. AH the 
courts of Europe hastened to recogniao the new 
Governor of England- Ambassadors from France, 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Denmark, were all 
eager to do him homage. He is proclaimed Pro- 
tector of England ; hut he has not thrown himself 
into a bed of roses : — or if of rosea, not without 
thorns. His subsequent life-path has its difficul- 
ties and its strugglea. Many a rough and rugged 
step has he still to tread ; hut Cromwell was made 
up of rugged and irresistible elements, and was 
not easily to be intimidated or overcome. If the 
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light whicli fell on liis footprints, revealed to him 
the steep which he had yet to ascend, it as clearly 
pointed to the distance which he had lefb behind 
him. 

At home — ^he directed all his energies to the 
consolidation of the commonwealth ; the raising of 
the needful supplies; the framing of laws and or- 
dinances for the peace and welfare of the nation ; 
the settlement of a Gospel ministry ; the reforma- 
tion of the church ; the constructioii of an eccle- 
siastical platform, sufficiently wide and free for all 
parties ; the amendment of existing laws ; the re- 
form of the court of Chancery; and other mea- 
sures of great practical moment. Abroad — ^he 
espoused the cause of France against that of Spain, 
since Spain, and not France, had been the terror 
of Europe through all the late preceding reigns ; 
and had become more especially the enemy of 
England. Treaties with Holland and Portugal 
were also concluded on his own conditions. All 
Italy trembled at his name, and seemed under a 
panic-fear as long as he lived. His fleet scoured 
the Mediterranean ; and the Turks durst not 
ofPend him. Everywhere he made the name of 
Englishman as great as ever that of Roman had 
been. 

At home and abroad, his conduct was magnani- 
mous, and his career glorious. His Protectorate 
introduced a new state of things. Peace sat smil- 
ing on every home-hearth throughout the land; 
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wkile without and in every direction, anarchy had 
given phice to order ; timmlt to quiet ; and the 
wailings of death, t« the rejoicings of hope, and 
the voice of gladness ! 

The Parliament which met on Septemher 17th, 
1656, proposed a new form of government, and 
offered to Cromwell, the name, dignity, and pre- 
rogatives of a monarch. This offer was made in 
the spring of the following year : — Cromwell 
refused all such distinction. A aecond time it 
was offered to him ; and a second time he refused. 

" His was a brow where gold were out of pla.ce, 
And yet it fleem'd right worthy of a crown, 
(Though, he despiiicd such) were it only made 
Of iron, or some aeiTiceable stuff 
That would have match'd his sinewy, brown face," 

Again was he invested with the office of Lord 
Protector, amid pomp and splendour far surpassing 
that connected with his first installation. In 
this more than Regal office, he found more than 
enoiigh to fill up all his time, and to lay under 
contrihution all his powers. In all his measures, 
he proceeded with the same vigour and enterprise. 
" The glare of talents and success, is apt to obscure 
defects which are incomparably more mischievous 
than any intellectual powers can be either useful 
or admirable. Nor can a lasting renown — a 
renown that alone deserves to be coveted by a 
rational being — ever be built upon any founda- 
tions, save those which are laid in an honest 
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heart, and a firm purpose, both conspiring to wort 
out the good of mankind. That renown will be 
as imperishttblo aa it is pure." The deeper and 
the further down we see into the heart of Gu 
well, we find all its yearnings and aspirations aft 
the public good. He was absorbed in the in1 
and tbo happiness of bis people. K his eondoct' 
was BometinieB arbitrary and severe, it was but 
like the amputation of a limb to save the whole 
body. If he sometimes showed an excess of powei>J 
it was rather as a break to the ejccesses, the 
travagauces, and the madnesses of others, 
rose above tbo crowd. He bad many competitors, 
but he alone reached the goal; and because tbey 
dared not to look so high as that prouder eminenoe 
on which be stood, they turned their envy inl 
opposition, " The patriot whom the corru] 
tremble to see arise, may feel a greater satisfacti 
in the mighty power which Heaven has delegated 
to him, when he thinks that he has used it only 
for purposes which Heaven approves : — for the 
freedom, and peace, and prosperity of bis own 
land, and for all that happiness which the land 
that is dearest to him can diffuae to every natioQ. 
that ia within the sphere of its influence 
example." 

This caJm conviction had Oliver Cromwell 
it was the sun-ligbt of his closing days. W 
out in the service of his country, bia life and 
labours were fast drawing to an end. " Ini 
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toil — inconceivable labour of head, and heart, and 
hand: — toil, peril, and sorrows manifold — con- 
tinued for nearly twenty yearB — now had done 
their part. Those robust life-energies, it after- 
wards appeared, had been gradiially eaten out; 
like a tower strong to the eye, but with its founda- 
tions undermined, which has not long to stand, 
the fall of which on any shock may be sudden." 
Domestic affliction and bereavement, pressed 
crushingly upon his heart — a heart already bowed 
down with care, and broken with grief. No man 
was ever schooled in adversity, who was not the 
better and the nobler. It acta with living energy 
on the roots of all that ia good and pure in the 
nature of man. " It is like the influence of the 
dew on the plant. We do not trace the operation 
of a single drop of moisture ; but we know that 
without the cherishing influence of many such 
drops, there could not be that flower which is at 
once so beautiful and so fragrant." If it be as 
the Poet tells us, that " aU the rarest hues of 
human life, are rainbowed out in tears;" and if 
these tears shoiJd be such as "run the rose-hue 
from the cheek of Life," still " grief hath her 
jewels, as night hath her stars," and it not un- 
frequently happens, that the heart, in the midst 
of suffering and of sorrow, is like some nobler in- 
strument, " whose strings sf«al magic music from 
Tiife's mystic frets." Great in action, Oromwell 
was not less great in suSering ; and fiery as was 
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the ordeal through which he passed, it tended only 
to refine and perfect his noble character. 

** Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 
The big distress ? Or wonldst thou then exchange 
Those hearts' ennobling sorrows, for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians, bendiag to his nod. 
And bears aloft his gold-iayested front. 
And says within himself — 'I am a king. 
And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intrude upon miae ear ?' The baleful dregs 
Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 
Of servitude and foUy, have not yet — 
Blest be the Eternal Ruler of the world ! — 
Defiled in such a depth of sordid shame, 
The native honours of the himian soxd ; 
Nor so efiaced the image of its Sire/' 

If Seneca deemed the man unhappy whom the 
gods had not honoured with adversity, as worthy 
of subduing it, then Cromwell is safe. Sorrow 
mingled deeply and often in his cup ; but just as 
he was drinking that bitter cup, he was seized 
with his fatal illness, and ere the sun which 
uishered in his beloved and victorious third of 
September — ^the day so celebrated for his military 
triumph§[— the most fortunate in his fortunate life, 
and always kept as a season of thanksgiving 
and joy, since the memorable victories of Dunbar 
and Worcester — ^yes, ere that day's sun had set, 
Oliver had "entered the eternities, and rested 
upon his arms there!" 

So died Oliver Cromwell. It is admitted that 
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d of these three kingdoms, and indiaputahly 
the most powerful potentate in Europe, and cer- 
tainly the Greatest Man of an age in which the 
race of great men was not extinct in any country, 
no man was so worthy of the station which he 
filled :" — that his usurpation was the effect of neces- 
sity, as well as of ambition ; and that it ia not 
easy to see how the various factions coidd at that 
time have been resti-ained, without a mixture of 
military and arbitrary authority ; — " that under 
his influence, and within the space of fifty years, 
England, which had been of scarcely more weight 
in European politics than Venice or Saxony, at 
. once became the most formidable power in the 
world ;" that she dictated terms of peace to the 
United Provinces, avenged the common injuries 
of Christendom on the pirates of Barbary, van- 
quished the Spaniards by land and sea, seized one 
of the finest "West Indian islands, and acquired on 
the Flemish coast a fortress which consoled the 
national pride for the loss of Calais ; that she was 
supreme on the ocean ; that she was the head of 
the Protestant interest ; that all the rclbrmed 
churches scattered over Roman Catholic king- 
doms, acknowledged Cromwell as their guarrlian ; 
that the Huguenots of Languedoc, the shepherds 
who, in the hamlets of the Alps, possessed a 
Protestantism older than that of Augsburg, were 
secured from oppression by the mere terror of his 
great name ; that the Pope himself was forced 
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to preach humanity and moderation to Popish 
princes; that "while he lived, his power stood 
firm, an ohject of mingled averBion, admiration, 
and dread to his subjects ; that lew, indeed, loved 
his government, but that those who hated it moat, 
hated it less than they feared it ; that had it been 
a worse gtivemment, it might, perhaps, have been 
overthrown in Bpit« of all its strength ; that had 
it been a weaker government, it would certainly 
have been overthrown in spite of all its merits ; 
but that it had moderation enough to abstain 
from those oppressions which drive men mad, and 
that it had a force and energy which none but 
men driven mad by oppression would venture to 
encounter ;" — that without Cromwell, humajily 
speaking, "liberty would have been lost not only 
to England, but to Europe. . . . that if there 
ia any one man who, in past times, has eontiibnted 
more than another, more than all others, to the 
wonders of the present day, that man is — Oliver 
Cromwell ; — tliat the existing greatness of Eng- 
land is but the realization of the plan that h»' 
had conceived;" — that nnder his Protectorate, tht 
piineiples of taxation were more just and equal ; 
— ^that the customs and excise were greatly im- 
proved ; — that the army was reduced ; — that gen- 
tlemen, and tho younger branches of the beat 
English famiKes, enlisted in his cavalry ; — that the 
vigour of the Commonwealth, and the great 
pacity of those who had assumed the govemmenti 
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e conspicuous and imdeniable ; — tliat the com- 
merce and tie induBtry of the country, which 
had increased exceedingly during the peaceable 
period of Charles's reign, having met with some 
interruption from the civil wars and convulsions 
which afterwards prevailed, soon recovered under 
the Protectorate, and ever since have been more 
honourable in England than in any other kingdom 
of Europe ; — that monopolies and exclusive com- 
panies, though they were never wholly abolished, 
were gradually invaded, and a freer path opened up 
for the increase of eommei-ce, and that interest was 
reduced to six per cent, ; — that the post was I'armed 
at £10,000 a-year, though letters paid not more 
than half of a later postage ; — that the mint sent 
forth more coinage ; — that learning and the fine 
arts were favoured and encouraged ; — that literary 
merit was far from passing unrewarded ; — that 
schools, colleges, and other institutions for the 
advancement of letters, were endowed ; — that elo- 
quence rose to a higher point ; — that the speecheB 
of the parliamentary orators were of a strain much 
superior to what any former age had produced lb 
England ; — that the force and the compass of our 
language were then first put to trial ; — that mo- 
rality was placed on a purer and firmer basis ; — 
that liberty freely unfolded her wing, and rose to 
overshadow the woi'ld. These are received facts in 
this nineteenth century of Grace, Add to which, 
that in " the seventeenth century there were but 
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two men — Louis xiv. aod Oliver Cromwell ;- 
the former, representing absolutism and Homan I 
Catholicism ; the latter. Evangelical Christianity ^ 
and Liberty. They are the representatives of two 
principles — of two worlds. The two gigantie 
figures are each raised on a lofty pedestal, and 
their shadows fall, not only on their own age, but 1 
extend over all future times." 

Such is the testimony of friend and foe to I 
Cromwell, as England's truest patriot, and the I 
world's Greatest Man ; and yet never has poor f 
human miture been more wronged than in the 1 
treatment of Oliver's character. Hih name, his | 
character, his government, have all been loaded I 
with contempt. So true is it, that Fame has her I 
whisper as well as her trumpet. There are some I 
men who seem to revel in detraction. "There is | 
everywhere envy striving to sidly what is beau- 
tiful, and to bring down what is elevated. It may I 
be said, that at the very moment when Merit ap- [ 
peared in the world, Envy too was bom, and began 1 
her persecution. But Nature, at the same insti 
created glory, and gave it to her in charge, to J 
atone for all the miseries which that persecution. | 
was to occasion. It seems, indeed, as if virtue and j 
genius, so often oppressed on earth, took refage I 
from the real world in this imaginary world of I 
glory, as in an asylum in which justice is re-esta- \ 
blished . . Each individual, by the mere ascend- I 
ancy of hie genius or of his virtues, mounta 1 



and takes his rank.. The oppreaaed arise and re- 
cover their dignity. Those who have been assailed 
and insulted during the whole progreea of their 
Hfe, find glory at least at the entrance of that 
tomb which ia to cover their aahee. Envy disap- 
pears, and ImmortaKty commences." On such 
glory, and on such an immortality, CromweU haa 
long since entered. Though to this day he ia 
shut out from any place among the princes and 
the potentates of England ; — though he is still 
denied his appropriate niche in the Temple of 
Fame; — ^though we even now look in vain for 
that bright page in English history to which he 
ia entitled ; — though he is at this moment still 
paying the Penalty of his Greatness, in the con- 
tempt and the insult which are being poured upon 
hia name and his memory, we fear not to predict, 
that, wherever the name of virtue can reach, he 
will be revered aa the benefactor of every age, by 
the light which he difiVised, and the actions which 
he performed ; and that whenever Europe shall be 
free — when Civil and Ecbgious Liberty shall be 
as wide as the world — on her every banner wiU be 
found emblazoned in characters of light, the name 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and in the memory of a free 
and happy world, he will ever be remembered as 
the Saviour of his country, and the Foimder of 
Religious Liberty, 
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